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Sunday was a happy day 


““T love to give Ed’s family and my father and mother some- 

thing new to eat when they come to dinner, and they always 

say such nice things to me. Last Sunday, when I brought in 

the Pineapple Meringue Torte for dessert, Ed’s mother told 

my mother I did the best baking of any young woman she 
knew. I was happy all the rest of the day.” 
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RECIPE IN HER BAG ; 
Bul 
The 
’ 
OF PILLSBURY’S BEST : 
... along with many others Ev 
just as unusual and good A 
The recipe folder packed in every bag Pineapple Meringue Torte M 
of Pillsbury’s Best Flour contains a ..» whether you make it “family po 
dozen or so fine recipes, developed by “7 : : Sau 
Mary Ellis Ames. These recipes are style” without the trimmings—or Ady 
changed frequently. Millions of young “company style” with the crown of 
women all over the aay who buy little meringues... it’s wonderful. 
Pillsbury’s Best are saving these recipes, 
to help them serve new, interesting and 
inexpensive foods to their families and 
friends. A -verythi > ce 
meh nd everything they bake right in yeast-baking, but fail in bak- 
turns out perfectly, because they’re  . ae : 
; pe He vs ing-powder foods. Pillsbury’s Best, the 
using the scientifically “balanced” flour. “balanced” flour, works perfectly for 
Pillsbury’s Best is made of a carefully a// baking, all the time. It is most eco- e. 


“balanced” blend of wheats. It is not momical, because it never causes a 


8, 
a “one-wheat” flour, baking failure. And it helps you do 
which may work all baking you can be truly proud of! s 
ps5 SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET—TO HELP YOU PLAN SUCCESSFUL AND INEXPENSIVE PARTIES! 
oe Mary Ellis Ames’ new 48-page booklet, “21 Successful Little you postpaid for only 10c. Send coin (not stamps) to Ma 
Dinners’’— complete details of original, inexpensive table Ellis Ames, Dept. 26, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo! 


settings, menus, entertainment suggestions, recipes — sent Minnesota. 





PILLSBURY’S BEST. . . The $alunced" flo 
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Letter to John 


We're sittin’ by the fire tonight, 
Poppin’ an’ eatin’ corn. 

The boys an’ Pa are tuckered out— 
Bin cleanin’ out the barn. 

Sue just brought some apples up; 
Jack Dunn is here tonight. 

An’ now they’re namin’ apple cores, 
Gigglin’ with every bite. ‘ 

Babe 1s busy crackin’ nuts; 
He lugged them from the creek. 

I aim to send you a walnut cake 
Sometime this next week. 

Your Pa hauled wood in all last week; 
It’s piled up ten feet high. 

He had a hunch he said as how 
Cold weather was near by. 
Now all the rest have gone to bed, 

The fire is burnin’ low. 
An’ the old clock keeps a-sayin’ 
It’s time for me to go. 
We miss you so when evenin’ comes 
After the chores are done, 
A-sittin’ by the fire this way. 
Goodnight, Son. 


—Scott Horton 


FRIEND TO FRIEND 


Two great books for the coming win- [can remember seasons so wet our ducks 
ter’s reading have been published this drowned trying to cross the back forty. 


summer. Don’t miss the 7976 Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is the most remarkable collection 
of material ever assembled on the im- 


provement of crops and livestock. A _ ties 
complete story about the book may be came 


I yo deeply interested in the possibili- 
large-scale crop insurance. 
interest now is stimulated by a 


Of 


found in the June Successful Farming. considerable crop failure, a condition un- 
. - - * 4 . - } ae . 
Get a free copy from your Congressman. der which farmers would receive benefit 


And that oldstand-by, Feedsand Feeding, payments. 


With the situation reversed 


just recently appeared completely re- there might not be so much enthusiasm. 
vised in its twentieth edition, pricedat$s5. A lot of fellows enjoy taking a gambler’s 


chance, 
+ * . young farmers. 
Federal Land Bank, 10,000 


Far be it from me to set myself up as__ ranks of Iowa farmers next year. 


But I am thinking of the 
According to the Omaha 
| join the 


Very 


a weather prophet. But may I humbly _ few of them have any right taking risks 


suggest that in the el: iborate plans now. with 
being made for impounding rainwater, tal they 
there be arrangements included for worked so hard 
drainage, too. In my short span of years, to accumulate. 


Ju Kew 















With meals...after meals... 


Camels add cheer and contentment, encourage 


digestive well-being...so 



















SIR HUBERT 
WILKINS, Polar 
explorer, says: 
“An explorer 
needs good di- 
gestion.I smoke 
Camels for di- 
gestion’s sake.” 

















RECORD SCHED- 
ULE is maintained 
by Al Spear, engi- 
neer of the C.&N.W. 
“400.” Al explains: 
“I light up Camels 
with my meals and 
after. They make 
digestion easier.” 
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THE WOMENFOLK GET A KICK out of seeing their men tuck 
away a man-sized dinner. And that’s just what is happening in 
this picture. Notice how, just before dessert, the Camels put in 
their appearance. Smokers know that when they smoke Camels 
with meals and after, they’re encouraging digestive well-being. 


“lM A MAN who 
likes my food. 
Camels sure help 
keep my digestion 





going smooth.” 


AMELS make any meal hour more enjoyable. 
Food tastes better...digestion goes along more 
smoothly. For it is a fact that smoking Camels at 
mealtime and after speeds up the flow of digestive 
fluids...alkaline digestive fluids...which good di- 


gestion requires. 


Mild, rich-tasting Camels are a stand-by the whole 
day through. Camels give you a cheery “lift” when 
you need it most. And Camels have the flavor and 
fragrance of finer tobaccos. Camels set you right! 
They never get on your nerves or tire your taste. 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. © 


COSTLIER 
sie]:7.\e ee} 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 
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FOOT CONNECTION 
FOR RAFTER 


“= 
ry 


* RAFTER. The drawings _ phate alone produced 16 bushels per 


on this page show end and side views acre, and complete fertilizer (2-12-6) 


of a new factory-built barn rafter. produced 18.6 bushels of the grain. 
The material is select fir laminated Number 19, a white wheat from a 
with waterproof glue; the ‘weight cross between Dietz and Gold Coin, 

; about three pounds to the lin- is now recommended to New York 
eal foot. These rafters may be used farmers by their experiment station. 
in connection with frame construc- It has been tested for many years. 
tion, with sheathing running hori- 


iontally, or where vertical stock NEW POTATO. 
boards are used. They are adaptable The Minnesota Ex- 
to various barn widths and are said _ periment Station has 
vork well in connection with hol- a new potato variety. 

w tile or concrete walls. The cost A formal name has 
ported to be about the same as__ not been announced 


WHAT IS 


NEW 


IN FARMING 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


has a round white tuber, matures 
about the same time as Cobbler, but 
is superior to Cobbler. The new va- 
riety also is considered superior for 
market to Warba, another Minne- 
sota introduction. Minnesota 35-26 
is one to keep in mind for later trial. 
Small quantities were distributed 
this year to eac h of the certified seed- 
growers in the state in order to in- 
sure some increase in the seed, which 
was not then commercially available 
for field planting.—Walter J. Hunt. 


CATTLE. Pasture-fed cattle out- 
gained dry-lot cattle by as much as 
forty-five pounds a head for the third 
season in tests recently completed at 
the Illinois Agricultural College. 
Steers which had been on bluegrass 
pasture thruout 250 days of the ex- 
periment gained an average of 2.24 
pounds per head a day as compared 
with 2.06 pounds for a check pen of 
steers in dry lot. The steers on grass 
thruout the test were outsold by a 
similar group which had been on 
grass for only 154 days in the be 
ginning of the trial. The tests also 
showed | Continued on page 31 





job-built rafters. Two ty pesareavail- for it but it is now re- y) y \ 

able to the prospective builder. In ferred to as ‘‘Minne- Y/ | \ 

the first the rafter extends to the sota 35-26.”” An early f iA J \ 
sill as shown in the illustration. In potato with late-po- Y ae . \ 
thes ond it extends only tothe plate. tato market quality, / y ey * Y 

it 1s expected to do aK | »® . \ 

WHEAT. Wheat plots at the Pur-_ well on peat soils ~,cRAOWUS OF RAFTERS’ R | \ 
due (Indiana) Experiment Stationre- especially. The plant / ~8E20 | | \ 
ealed the remarkable effects of fer- springs from an Ear- fe | \ 
tilize this year. Untreated plots ly Ohio- Rural New i} 2 | 
yielded 3.3 bushels per acre;manure Yorker cross and has Ta ——t —+ Se 
treatment increased the yield to 8.3 been tested several 


bush 
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ls; and phosphate fertilizer at years at the station —j 12-0 
le rate of 225 pounds per acre on and in different parts A ; 
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the manured land produced a yield ofthestatewithgrat- 4 SECTION THROUGH BARN A 


0! 23 bushels per acre. Superphos- ifying results. It 
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MEET RAY BICKNESE— 


Businessman! 


Here is Ray with “Flash,” his prize baby 
beef, shown on the Bicknese farm near 
Wheatland, lowa. The Bicknese family is one 
of the more than a million farm families who 
read Successful Farming, the magazine of 
farm business and farm homes. Young as he 
is, Ray already isa businessman because he 
has that privilege which is denied to many 
city boys—the privilege of growing up in a 
well-established business. 


HE KNOWS! 

Ray knows all about feeding pigs and 
calves for market and show; he knows how to 
raise a colt. He not only knows—he’s doing 
them! He understands crops rotation and 
conservation. Every day he is learning more 
and more about the farm business thru actual 
experiences—not theories. 

At Lizard Creek school, Ray continues 
his business education. No dull, uninterest- 
ing lessons for him! Thru the Rural Schools 
Bulletin, arithmetic, 
geography become fascinating subjects— 
the lessons are based on everyday problems 
he wants and needs to know to be a success- 
ful farmer, an alert businessman. 


history, composition, 


50,000 TEACHERS USE IT 

The Rural Schools Bulletin is used by more 
than 50,000 teachers as a guide in teaching 
nearly a million boys and girls. Furnished 
free by Successful Farming, the Bulletin con- 
tains problems in every subject, all based on 
the actual farm business and home interests 
of boys and girls. The answers are found in 
Successful Farming. That's why you'll see 
boys and girls carrying the family copy of 
Successful Farming to school this year! 

Successful Farming is for all-family read- 
ing because farm business is a family busi- 
ness. Carefully written and ably edited, the 
magazine is depended upon by families who 
farming and home- 
making, who want to keep abreast of what's 


want to know “how-to” 


new in farming. 

Get acquainted with the Rural Schools 
Bulletin! If the teacher can't loan you her 
copy, we'll be glad to send you the October 
issue. No cost nor obligation to you! 


Address 
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2710 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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On Western Grazing 


I have now had some opportunity to look 
over Senate Document 199 and have also 
heard it cussed and discussed in the meeting 
of the Wyoming Wool-Growers’ Association. 
If you want to know what the West really 
thinks about it, 1 would suggest that you 
write J. B. Wilson, secretary of this associa- 
tion, and ask him for a copy of the speech 
made at Sheridan by Mr. S. W. McClure. 

Many of the statements contained in this 
document are so far-fetched as to be utterly 
ridiculous. In the first place, if we are to as- 
sume that only 12 percent ‘of the privately 
owned lands are in fairly satisfactory condi- 
tion, thus indicating that 88 percent of our 
ranchmen do not know enough to conduct 
their own business in a proper manner, why 
in the world should we assume that Govern- 
ment representatives, most of whom have 
made a failure of every private venture under- 
taken, could operate these lands to any better 
advantage? 

Nor is the document remarkable for its 
modesty. It is plain to read that the writers 
believe only the Forest Service capable of 
handling any lands, whether the public do- 
main, the national forests, or the private 
range lands. They even make the naive sug- 
gestion that many private lands would no 
doubt be donated to the Government in order 
to bring about this ideal and happy situation. 

To my way of thinking, Senate Document 
199 will materially hinder any chances which 
the Department of Agriculture formerly had 
in getting full control over all the Govern- 
ment grazing lands. The livestock industry is 
still entitled to some voice when it comes to a 
final disposition of this matter. We have more 
at stake than anybody else. Surely we would 
be the world’s biggest saps if, after reading 
Senate Document 199, we did not do every- 
thing in our power to prevent the manage- 
ment of the Government grazing lands of the 
West, and the management of our own pri- 

vate lands as well, being placed in the hands 
of such ; 1 bigoted, conceited, bureaucratic 
setup. 
F, E. Moun, Secretary 
American National 
Livestock Association 
Denver, Colo. 


Tax Article Smells of Politics 


I have been secretly complimenting you for 
your abstinence from political articles in a 
farm paper. However, your September issue 
deals with hidden taxes. Would it not be fair 
in eye this justifiable subject to farm- 
ers to indicate the difference in kinds and 
amounts of local nel state taxes as a group 
as against the Federal group? Would it not 
also be fair to present the type of Congress— 
Republican or Democrat—which originated 
these hidden taxes? Why not mention wheth- 
er or not import duties are included in your 
calculations? Why not present a computation 
on possible revenues to be secured thru revo- 
cation of tax-free bonds as compared with 
revenues now secured thru “hidden taxes’’? 

Again, as you deal with the dairy industry’s 
being at the crossroads, why not point out 
the ramifications of the clz ssification method 
of securing milk from farmers? Why not com- 
pare this classification system with a system 
of outright purchase, regardless of ultimate 
use? Why not publicize the granting of addi- 
tional margins to distributors when consum- 
ers’ price is increased on account of drought? 

No doubt an editor gets lots of “‘why nots,” 


OPINIONS 





Your brief comments on anything in Success- 
ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors. 




























but don’t sell your soul to political propagar 
dists for some temporary advertising, when 
they say, “Why not?” Politicians you hay 
with you six months—farmers for four year 
of really productive work. 


H. H 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Praise for the Tax Article 


You asked your readers in the September 
issue to give their opinions of your art 
invisible taxes. I think you should | 
gratulated for such a write-up. The. 
should know the truth, and it is made ver 
plain in this article. 

I also enjoyed the letter from R. E. Burkitt 
on the Frazier-Lemke bill. He is not the o1 
one who has gone to the trouble to get th 
truth on that subject. We will prove it this 
fall when we select our Congressmen. We ar 
going to select men who will represent 
people rather than the big bankers. 

And as to what you said about organize 
labor, I know that Mr. William Green, pres 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
sent a letter to the Speaker of the House an 
stated that he was opposed to the bill. I als 
know that E. E. Kennedy, E. H. Evers: 
and Congressman Charles V. Truax cal 
upon Mr. Green in his office in Washingtor 
during the month of February, 1935. Mr 
Green told them he had a copy of the b 
H. R. 2066, and that he was in favor of 
and would help secure its passage. 


Pa. 


Orangeville, 
Why a Farmer-Labor Party? 


Organized labor killed the Frazier-Lem} 
bill because it might increase food costs. 
lot of farmers wanted that bill to pass becaus 
they thought it would help them m« 
debts. Maybe it wasn’t sound, but lab 
not attack it for that reason. 


Now I have 
heard a lot lately about a Farmer-Labor par 
ty. Where do the interests of the farmer ar 
laborer come together except that the farmer 
wants labor to receive a fair and reasonal 
wage that will allow purchase of the product 
of the farmer at a fair price? Labor seems con 
cerned only in getting cheap food regardless 
of what happens to the farmer. We must have 
good prices for our stuff if we are going to bu 
the products of labor. Today, four out of five 
farm homes are not 7 and should ha\ 
in them running water and bathrooms, a fur 
nace, and ele ctric lights. There is enough WOrk 
to be done in supplying these needs to keep 
all the unemployed busy for the next 3 
years. If a Farmer-Labor party will stand for 
still higher wages and still shorter hours ! 
labor, I am against it, at least until 
some certainty that farmers are going to ge! 
more money, too. We farmers pay a lar 
share of the laborers’ wages. When labor cuts 
its hours and demands a ~—— rate of | 
for the hours it does work, we pay 

in increased prices for the machinery, 
ment, clothing, household goods, building! 
terial, and everything else we buy. 

I'd like to know what other readers of 4 
Farming think about this subject Just 
how can farmers and labor sleep in the sam 
political bed unless labor gives farmers 
little more consideration? 


cessful 


CLARENCE P 
lowa 


Mitchellville, 
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Oil-T fursty engine! 


Oran 


. Fri ‘ ‘ 

. ) Stop this common, yet costly experience 

‘\ : 7 7 . . 
Lemis ( > ¢ ... with this entirely new type of oil 
oye A ze 
bor did » V HAT oil improvement Oil has a stronger film. None 
yo “4 would please you most? of the Furfural remains in the 
or par- ; _———z Undoubtedly you’ll answer— _ oil. It is a// lubricant... no 
ner and — , ““Any change that cuts down waste. 
oe — : stopping for oil.’’ : : 
—_ Le In its price (only 25c a quart) 
das ; fa = = ~. ; Already in_ thousands of en- ...in its protection (it keeps piston 
rardless ' gines, New Texaco Motor Oil rings free from gum so that your 
st have has ended the pocketbook drain engine retains its full power)... 
, to buy ' of those too frequent extra this New Oil is a long step ahead. 
tyes ; \ quarts. You’ll find it at thousands of 
5, a fur. 4 t } Part and parcel with this im- Texaco dealers in all 48 States 
ph work q i : portant saving is the new kind throughout America. 
rext 30 > } of film New T = Motor Oil Have your old oil drained now. 
rand for \ 7 provides . ; +a film that acaany Replace it with New Texaco 
urs fr 4 ii resists burning inside an engine: wtacer Ol The Texaco Dealer's 
» to get \ et It is called ‘‘Furfural’d Film.” Lubrication Chart assures you 
a larg 2 oe ’ Furfural is a new refining mate- the correct grade for your engine. 
dor cuts ce ‘ rial. Treated by the Furfural The oil assures you a saving 


Process, New Texaco Motor you'll notice in a short time. 
S&> 


ee s. S1ays° ee, oneger 


past BN Ao, = The “FURFURAL’d FILM’ ’ does it! 
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Firestone 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
Sirs Choice 


OF FARMERS EVERYWHERE 
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Firestone Farm Exhibit, Great 
Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio 








QCUTSTANDING performance has made 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires preferred 
equipment for farmers, who have proved that Pa esmanee Gael Sin 
Ground Grip Tires save 25% in time and fuel, f “papas By + 
and greatly reduce repairs and upkeep costs. , 5.95/5-50-18 11.85] 14.15 





4.40 /4.50-21 $8.70/$10.90 








FOR TRUCKS 





The self-cleaning tread gives the greatest 
traction ever known. Gum-Dipping gives the 
cord body strength to stand the extra stresses of 
super-traction. The special construction of two 
extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread 
binds the tread and cord body into one inseparable 
unit. With Firestone’s new demountable rim and 
cut-down method of applying the rim on the 
original wheels, one set of Ground Grip Tires 
will fit several implements. 




















Go to your nearest Firestone Tire Dealer or é 4.00 
Implement Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and - Y Other Sizes Proportionately Lov 
Service Store today and ask to see these money- x u EA %, f. 
saving tires. And when you order a new tractor > g Guarantee—This heavy, 


, . , P 2 - 4 
or implement, specify Firestone Ground Grip F | Super-Traction tread is guarantee 
Tires not to loosen from the tire body 


under any conditions, and all 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday 
‘ , P : full 

Evenings, over N.B.C.—WEAF Network other parts of the tire = : ‘ 
guaranteed to give satisfaction 

©1936, F.T. & R. Co. —— 
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PROPOSE a toast to Ali,” an- 
nounced Nelson, holding up his glass. 
We really couldn’t afford dining in 
style, but the occasion seemed to 
justify the extravagance, for were 
we not safe and seund, freshly deliv- 
ered from what had seemed to be our 
destined fate—death in the desert? 
The place: the dining-room of the 
second-best hotel in Jerusalem. The 
time: evening, one fine day in late 
April, some adventurous years ago. 

“To Ali, then,” I responded, “who 
would make a perilous adventure 
from a ride in a New York subway. 
To Ali, the world’s most colossal 
blunderer.”” 

t seemed almost impossible that 
exactly three days before we had 
been sitting in a hotel room in fabled 
Bagdad, wondering how we could 
get away. The days since had been 
packed with such a variety of excite- 
ment as even the most venturesome 

uld ask, and Ali was in a large 
measure responsible. You see, Alli 
was a Mohammedan chauffeur, one 
of two such in whose company we 
had traveled across that barren and 
treacherous waste known as the Ara- 
dian Desert. It is a hazardous trip 
inder the best of conditions, thanks 


By Andrew H. Hepburn 


The leader of our two-car, armed “‘caravan” awaits police inspection at Feluja 


to hostile Arabs, to the equally hos- 
tile desert itself and its population of 
wild camels. Ali’s genius for folly had 
turned this dangerous expedition in- 
to a nightmare of misadventure. So 
Ali deserved a toast. 

It had happened because we were 
almost out of money. We had stayed 
in India too long, so long in fact that 
we seriously questioned whether our 
dwindling resources could get us to 
Cairo, where more money was wait- 
ing. An English friend had suggested 
a new and cheaper route than the 
customary voyage via Suez. Investi- 
gation indicated that with care we 
could do it. This new route was only 
recently opened. Few Americans or 
Europeans had traveled it, except 
the officials of army and government. 


It would carry us by tiny steamer up 
the Persian Gulf to Basrah, where 
the Tigris and the Euphrates met 
the sea; from Basrah by railway to 
Bagdad, Queen of the Desert; and 
from Bagdad then, by desert cara- 
van under government protection, to 
Beruit, on the Mediterranean; and 
thence an easy and inexpensive jour- 
ney to Cairo, city of our dreaming. 


ALL had gone well till we reached 
Bagdad. But there the lure of that 
ancient Capitol of the Caliphs had 
been too much for us. Several days 
browsing in the bazaars had added 
considerably to our store of Persian 
rugs and hammered silver and very 
sadly depleted our fund of cash. To 
our dismay [Continued on page 46 
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By H.R. Searles 


University of Minnesota 


VER the twenty-year period 
that I have been working with dairy 
farmers, there have been a few very 
favorable years and some hard ones. 

The prospects for the winter of 
1936-37 donot seem especi: ally bad, in 
the light of past experience, except 
for those in the limited number of 
areas where practically no feed of any 
kind was raised. In most sections 
there was plenty of early moisture, 
and a good first cutting of alfalfa was 
harvested. This is also true of sweet 


clover. Quality was high because of 


the dry weather at haying time. Oth- 
er types of hay suffered severely from 
the heat both from a st: undpoint of 
yield and quality. We are sure of an 
abundance of corn fodder. 

With indications pointing to a but- 
terfat price at least as high as in 1935, 
those who have enough good alfalfa, 
sweet clover, clover, or soybean hay 
are going to find it fairly easy to 
make a profit. For them a grain mix- 
ture of corn, oats, barley, bran, or 
middlings mixed according to price 
and availability is all that is neces- 
sary. From 6 to 8 pounds of grain 
for each pound of butterfat produced 
will be about the rate of feeding for 
the average farm. No grain will be 
needed for the cows that are dry or 
nearly so. In fact, such a protein 
roughage, when of good quality, will 
maintain fairly high production with- 
out any grain at all. Some cows will 
eat up to 40 pounds a day of good- 
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Dairy rations, figured es- 
pecially for this year’s con- 
ditions, that will help to 
solve your feed problems 
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quality hay. Such cows will main- 
tain a production of 1 pound of but- 
terfat a day on alfalfa alone. 

When silage is fed in considerable 
quantity with legume hays, some 
high-protein grain feeds become nec- 
essary for the heavy-producing cows. 


Those producing over 40 pounds of 


fat a month will need some soybean, 
linseed, or cottonseed meal. The 
usual rate of feeding calls for about 

4, pound per day for each 10 pounds 
of fat produced per month. The 
same recommendation applies when 
good-quality corn fodder is used in 
place of silage as a roughage feed. 


W: TEN the amount of legume hay 
is limited, more grain will be needed, 
and its protein content should in- 
crease. It will probably be a wise 
practice to save the good hay for 
the cows in milk and possibly to feed 
it only to those which are producing 
the most. 

For the fellow who must depend 
upon low-protein roughages, such as 
silage, fodder, wild hay, and Sudan 
grass, feeding is going to be a tough- 
er problem because he will have to 


buy a larger amount of high-protein 
feed to maintain the production of 
his herd. To his usual mixture of 


farm grains, with without bran 
and middlings mixed according to 
price, he will have to add 20 percent 
of soybean, linseed, or cottonseed 
meal, or one of the high-protein com- 
mercial mixtures. This mixture of 
concentrates should be fed carefully, 
according to production. The gen- 
eral rule will call for 6 to 8 pounds 
for each pound of butterfat pro 
duced. We can state the rule another 
way by saying that for each 4 pounds 
of Holstein, Brown Swiss, or Short- 
horn milk, allow 1 pound of concen- 
trates; for each 3 to 34% pounds of 
Guernsey milk and for each 3 
pounds of Jersey milk, feed 1 pound 
of concentrates. 

I know sections where it will be 
necessary to feed corn stover or poor- 
quality fodder along with straw of 
very poor lowland hay. In these 
cases grain additional to that spec 
fied above will have to be fed t 
maintain a good flow of milk or evel 
to keep the cow in a thrifty condl- 
tion without [| Continued on page # 
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Z. SHORTEN the time a lamb 


, 
needs in the feedlot is to.reduce «S 
death losses and interest on the in- T H E M L | N G FE R” 
vestment—possibly to hit a more 
favorable market. Some successful 
feeders obtain faster gains from sup- 
plemental feeds such as turnips. shes : 
Others achieve the same goal by —so run the opinions of Midwestern lamb-feeders 
special methods when the lambs first 
arrive in the lots and begin to eat. 
Taylor Fouts of Carroll County, . 
Indiana, feeds from 1,800 to 2,000 _ stage,’’ Fouts told me, “‘but our ex- fed into the mill, a small stream of 
lambs each winter, all finished on perience is that the lambs will eat molasses plays upon it, just enough 
self-feeders. Fouts is also an exten- this red hay fully as well as the to increase the palatability of the 
sive grower of alfalfa and soybeans, green hay. When cured, it smellsasif hay and soak up the dust.” 
which he uses in his lamb-feeding. it had molasses in it. After grinding, alfalfa meal is 
The last 45 days or so, his lambs are “After the lambs are on full feed, mixed, about 4% ground alfalfa and 
self-fed on ground alfalfa 1 part and _ the last 6 or 7 weeks they are self- 24 concentrate. This is made of palm 
concentrate 2 parts. fed out of hoppers I designed es- oil middlings, ground corn, and 
But back to June: Fouts chops his _ pecially for lambs. They must have ground soybeans.—I. J. Mathews. 
alfalfa hay when it is put into the all they want, but I find it much bet- 
barns, thus saving needed space. ter to mix the alfalfa and the con- a * » 
‘We harvest our hay when it is centrate and self-feed the mixture. 
dry enough to be stored loose. It “We grind the chopped alfalfa in Will holding back on roughage in- 
nearly always comes out in the red ahammermill. As the alfalfa is being duce lambs to eat more grain and 
lead to faster, cheaper gains? That 
was the question which the Minne- 
Faster, cheaper gains can be had by restricting roughage to force grain consumption sota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion put up last fall to a carload of 
Western white-faced lambs. 
Fight lots of 30 lambs each were 
tte fed for 75 days on varying amounts 
SAI ee se 2% of shelled corn, but with a standard 
aa allowance of 1144 pounds alfalfa hay 
and 0.2 pound of 40-percent-protein 
linseed meal. It was planned to vary | 
the allowances of shelled corn, be- | 
ginning at 34 pound per head daily | 
for Lot 1, with consecutive increases . 
of 14 pound per animal for Lots 2 to | 
8 respectively. | 
Thus Lot 2 would have received | 
; 1 pound of shelled corn per head 
oCes daily, and Lot 8 would have received 
on of 21% pounds. It happened that Lots 
re ol 6, 7, and 8 refused to eat as much 
bran corn as they were allowed—2, 2%, 
ig C0 and 214 pounds respectively—even 
rcent tho their hay was finally reduced to 
nseed 1 pound per animal a day. 
com- Actually, no lot of lambs con- 
re ot sumed more than about 134 pounds 
fully, of shelled corn per head daily, from 
gen- which it was concluded that a feed 
punds consumption of hay and grain total- 
pr ing about 3 pounds per lamb per day 
other is close to a full feed for fattening 
punds lambs. Of this 3 pounds, approxi- 
short- mately 1% to 154 pounds should 
ncen- consist of grain, when alfalfa hay is 
ids S the roughage or a protein supple- | 
ch 3 ment such as linseed meal is used. 
ound The results of the trial showed that 
: up to the 134-pound limit of shelled 
ill be corn eaten, there was a marked in- 
te crease in daily [Continued on page 36 
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N THE yellow dawn amid the flowering stic-lac by the 
riverbank, Pelandok heard the low moan of a hunting 
leopard returning. He melted away in the fernbrake, for 
he was afraid of his own shadow at all times except when 
death actually faced him. Then he could be brave as 
Harima, the tiger, his swift, ardent blood becoming 
liquid fire, steeling him against fright. 

At a cleared, dry spot in the jungle where the sunlight 
sometimes lanced thru the canopy above, the little 
chevrotain paused to thump a swift, imperative warn- 
ing. A dozen sharp, rapid taps of his elfin hoofs, irregu- 
lar like the dots and dashes of the Morse code, com- 
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prised the message to any of his clan who might be in 
the vicinity. The leopard had passed and repassed in 
the darkness, and now his grating, sawing voice pro- 
claimed he was very angry, having missed a dawn kill 
Pelandok didn’t know why he took that awful chance t 
tell about the leopard; it was simply that the code of the 
mouse deer demanded it. Then his fur-trimmed hoofs 
took sudden wing, and he was gone. 

Those little cloven hoofs were round and jetty black 
and exactly the size of a ten-cent piece. A man could 
have placed the whole of Pelandok on one outstretched 
hand. He was a deer, a perfect deer in every respect, 
and a mature one, too, tho 
he stood less than nine 
inches high. His tiny legs 
were the size of lead pen- 
cils, he was dressed in a 
coat of faintly dappled tan, 
and, tho he was a male of 
his species, he had no ant- 
lers, only 
faun-like nubbins above 
his forehead that gave him 
the jousting bent but not 
the capacities of the larger 
male deer of which he was 
a replica in miniature. 

Pelandok’s flight wa: 
airy-light, a succession o! 
rubbery bounds that 
scarcely stirred the grass 
stems or dislodged the d 
He became brother to the 
birds in his flight and one 
with the checkered light 
and shadow. With scarcel} 
a sound he vaulted thru 
screens of hanging leaves 
He stopped at last, quiver- 
ing, amid a fernbrake, h 
heart shaking him, his « 
minutive cleft of a nose 
working like a rabbit’s. His 
melting, liquid eyes 0 
which fear dwelt seemé 





a suggestion of 
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Before Harima could sink to a crouch 
again, the man had gone to his 
knees in a swift, soundless movement 


turned backward; they were set far out on the sides of 
his well-shaped head and bulged at the slightest sound. 

Presently, silvered with dew, the chevrotain sank 
down like a ball, head down, ears flat, legs curled be- 
neath. One could have passed within five feet of him and 
looked right at him and never have known he was there. 
He had a master painter’s instinct for blending himself 
with his surroundings. And even if one had the nose of a 
leopard he’d probably never have sensed Pelandok 
among those fern shadows, for, like the new-born fawns 
of the larger deer, Nature had made him almost scent- 
less, a gift to make up for his diminutive size and utter 
lack of protection. 

What was the origin of this escape from Toyland? No 
one has ever explained his reason or why or whence he 
came to be. Did Father Noah land him ready-made and 


just as he is when the great waters subsided? Or was he 


once a bigger and far different creature? 

tlis beginnings mattered little to Pelandok just now. 
He lay there while the dawn grew, one with the ferns. 
A little cloud of insects rose with the first warmth and 


ILLUSTRATION BY NN BOGUE HUNT 


quivered above him like a pool in sunlight. 
His eyes were wide open, the left watching 
the river, the right upon the jungle at large, 
awaiting any sign of an approaching peril. 

The blue of the sky grew gradually paler 
with the heat and became dove-gray. The 
harmless, raucous voices of full day held 
sway along the jungle roof. At mid-forenoon 
Pelandok rose and made half a dozen feath- 
ery bounds forward and a few more to the 
left. In a clear spot amid the ferns he tapped sharply on 
the grcund in that secret code of the chevrofain. 

The tapping was answered from near at hand, and 
next minute another elfish form, even daintier than he, 
came tripping between the fern stems as thru a forest. 
It was Pelandok’s sister coming from her unknown nest. 


To THE Malayan native this elfin quality has made 
Pelandok’s kind heroes of all the animals of the jungle. 
“Flea of the Forest” they call him, and sometimes “‘Sir 
Peace of the Jungle,” and he is the Malayan counter- 
part of our own Bre’r Rabbit in story and legend. So 
cunning and elusive he is that few humans ever see him. 
There are scores and scores of stories about him and 
his incredible doings. It is Pelandok who always outwits 
all other creatures, who brings about peace when the 
beasts of the jungle fall into strife and rivalry. But, un- 
like our legends, there is a great deal of truth to back 
up the Malay’s tales, for Pelandok is really one of the 
craftiest of living things, and, for his size, the swiftest. 

Midday came, and a great hush [ Continued on page 87 
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/ NLTHO the Mediterrane- 


an, or what are popularly 
known as the light breeds, were 
given first place in the preced- 
ing article of this series on the 
poultry breeds, it was largely 
because of the position en- 
joyed by S. C. White Leghorns, 
which undoubtedly are the 
most popular chickens in the 
United States at the present. 
Considering all of the people 
who raise chickens, however, 


INDUSTRIOUS 


HEN 


By James H. McNeil 


A POULTRY SERIES 


many more of them are inter- 
ested in what are known as the 
dual-purpose breeds, by which 
we mean those which are good 
egg-producers and also are es- 
teemed for their table meat 
qualities. Most of the popular 
breeds in this group have been 
originated in America and 
make up the American Class. 

Since most poultry-raisers 
are primarily concerned with a 
money return from chickens, 


Chicken dinners for America, a very important half of the dual-purpose 
birds’ contribution to our fast-growing poultry industry and income 

















Ane 


erable interest in the question 


as to whether the light breeds 


or heavy breeds are more prof 
itable. While that quest 
must be answered by each 
dividual poultryman with | 
consideration for his own 
cumstances, we can draw som 
general conclusions from d 
onstration farm flock reco: 
which have been kept in co-o; 
eration with various state « 
leges thruout the Midwest. 

One of the most interesting 
comparisons comes from M 
Cora Cooke, extension special- 
ist in poultry in Minnesota 
who reports that when record 
for the past 10 years are con- 
sidered, the light and heavy 
breeds have come out exactly 
even. The net return per her 
above all expenses, except la- 
bor, was exactly the same for 
the heavy breeds as for the 
light breeds—$1.52. 

Careful records have been 
kept by the Missouri College 
of Agriculture for a period of 
15 years, with the heavy breeds 
averaging a slightly higher la- 
bor income per bird. In dis- 
cussing the records from 1929 
to 1933 inclusive, the Missouri 
extension specialists say: 

“A detailed study indicates 
that when the egg production 
is equal, the general-purpose 
breeds return a greater labor 
income per bird. On the other 
hand, the farmers keeping Leg- 
horns are more successful in 
obtaining higher egg yield. Of 
the heavy-breed flocks, only 
6.3 percent averaged over 176 
eggs, while 32 percent of the 
Leghorn flocks fell in this class. 
It is interesting to note that 
the Leghorn flocks were over 
twice as large as were the flocks 
of the general-purpose breeds, 
a very significant fact when the 
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poultry enterprise is considered 
essentially on a flock basis.” 


for a breed good in meat quali- 
ties and egg production, and 


eds These comparisons are made - satisfy the desire for beau- 
‘pi simply to show that the poul- ty These utility values, plus 
n tryman going into the _busi- :e skill required to produce 
ness on a long-time basis can winning show birds, make them 
ie somewhat disregard the “light- equally popular with the exhi- 
if versus-heavy” controversy. In bition breeders. To both farm 
me individual years, of course, and city people, they symbol- 
m. light breeds or heavy breeds ize a good American breed. 
may show up more favorably, Live Rock broilers consistent- 
Op- because One year eggs may be ly demand the highest’ prices, 
Col- relatively more profitable, and a number of breeders have 
while another year meat prod- specialized in developing 
ng ucts may be more valuable. strains suitable for broiler pro- 
lis duction by breeding birds 
1a THAT heavy breeds can be’ which grow rapidly and feath- 
ta, Hi bred to produce eggs practi- er quickly. The point most of- 
rds cally as well as the light breeds _ ten brought up against them is 
yn is shown in egg-laying contest their tendency to lay smaller 
avy records. In two of the past five eggs than some of the other 
ctly years, a heavy breed has held _ breeds in the heavy class. 
hen @@ first rank, while Leghorns have White Plymouth Rocks are 
la- MP ranked first in the remaining close rivals of the Barred varie- 
for TF three years. In recent years, ty and are preferred by many 
the HJ pens of Rhode Island Reds, poultrymen who dress out their 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, broilers and adult birds, be- 
eel Hi White Rocks, and Leghorns cause they have the same body 
lege HM have fought fairly even battles conformation which makes the 
1 Of T@ for first place. The highest rec- Barred Plymouths good meat- 
eds Hi ord made in United Statescon- producers and because they 
la- HJ tests since the point system of dress out somewhat more nice- 
cis- H@ scoring was adopted was made ly than the birds with darker 
929 by S. C. Rhode Island Reds. plumage. Both varieties make 
our This brings out another excellent capons and roasters 
point, which is the fact that of a medium commercial size. | 
ates Hi competition is much keener ) 
tion HM among the heavy breeds than STA NDARD weights for | 
posé Hi among the light breeds. In the Plymouth Rocks of all varie- 
abor latter, White Leghorns are out- ties are: cocks, 94% pounds; | 
ther an but among theheavy cockerels, 8 pounds; hens, 7% 
Leg eeds, Barred Rocks, Rhode pounds; and pullets, 6 pounds. | 
| n Bi lsland Reds, White Rocks, —_Rhode Island Reds are like- | 
- O1 White Wyasdetees. andthe re- wise popular and have come | 
only Hi cently developed New Hamp- into increased prominence due 
17° Ti shires rate fairly even, while a to the excellent records which 
the Hn es of the other breeds are certain strains have been mak- 
lass. not far behind. ing in egg- laying contests. 
that Bai al Plymouth Rocks are Eastern breeders, in particu- 
over BB among the oldest of the Ameri- lar, who have a demand for 
ocks HM can heavy breeds and are the brown-shelled eggs have de- 
_ most st popular. They satisfy the voted their efforts to increasing 
1 the 





desire of farm poultry-raisers 


the egg- [ Continued on page So 
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most unnoticed. This inspiring article tells how and why 


= varieties of the major field 
crops one sees today were in exist- 
ence 2§ years ago. 
experimental plots patient plant- 
breeders have skillfully culled the in- 
efficient, replacing them with more 
efficient producers already available 
(perhaps on the far side of the world) 
or creating new ones outright when 
Nature could offer nothing satisfac- 
tory. Thus we have today corn that 
will not smut, oats that will not rust, 
barbless barley that can be sowed in 
the fall, flax that will not wilt, and 
countless other crop improvements 
either completed or well under way. 
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In thousands of 


Vast improvements in our crops have been made, al- 





Ha A Ha ‘\ 


Gone are the scraggly fields of 
Early Champion Oats—low in yield 
and full of smut. L. C. Burnett, who 
came to Iowa about a quarter cen- 
tury ago for the express purpose of 
increasing oat yields, is responsible 
for that change. His stiff-strawed, 


high-yielding varieties like lowa 105, 


lowa 103, and Iowar meét’no obsta- 
cles in their advance. 

The great milling industry of Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest is based 
upon a wheat hybrid, Marquis, made 
by Dr. Charles E. Saunders, way up 
in the Peace River country of Can- 
ada. He followed his father, William 


Saunders, who laid the foundations 
for excellent grain-breeding work i 
Canada. Recently two new Cane 
dian wheats, the Apex and Renown, 
have been developed. 
To get a barley that would not 
“crawl dow n a farmer’s back at har- 
vest time,’’ Doctor Harlan, Doctor 
Hayes, and associates at Minn esot 
set out in a cold-blooded way. rhei 
whole program was based on an ob- 
scure variety of black barley, Lion, 
brought in from Russia in 1911. This 
barley has no barbs on its beards 
By hybridization the barbless char. 
acter was transferred to new strains 
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and the black color was left out. As 
a result we have Velvet, Glabron, 
and a host of other new barbless 
(smooth-bearded) varieties. 

Dr. H. L. Bolley, who made “‘Plot 
30” famous at North Dakota and 
laid the foundation for disease-resist- 
ant plants, gave to us N.D.R. 52, 
N.D.R. 114, Bison, and Bolley Gold- 
en Flax, developed over a long 
period. Reid Yellow Dent Corn was 
originated by the grand old man of 
corn-breeding fame, J. L. Reid of II- 
linois, who gave the variety its name. 


THE story of the origin of hybrid- 
corn-breeding in 1913 by two college 
professors, Doctor East of Harvard 
and Doctor Shull of Princeton, work- 
ing independently, should be widely 
told to Cornbelt boys who do not 
appreciate the interest in agriculture 
of these famous Eastern institutions. 
The commercial adaption of hybrid 
corn by Henry A. Wallace, who “‘fid- 
dled around” with corn-breeding for 
several years as a young man and 
then in 1916 went at it in a serious 
way, is an excellent example of mak- 
ing a plant hobby something suc- 
cessful and worth while. 

Mark Carleton, too, is typical of 
the foresighted men whose fascinat- 
ing experiments have made plant 
history. His introduction from Rus- 
sia of early oats and durum wheat 
resulted in a revolution in grain- 
growing in certain sections of the 
country. A whole string of valuable 
new grain sorghums—Beaver, 


Wheatland, Sooner, Day, and Pyg 
my Milo—was introduced to farm 
ers by J. B. Sieglinger, a brilliant 
young breeder working in Oklaho 
ma. Kawvale and Tenmarg winte! 
wheats for Kansas are of the notable 
contributions of J. R. Parker. Nebr. 
28, Nebr. 60, and Cheyenne winter 
wheat are the leading small grain de 
velopments of Professor Kiesselbach 
and his helpers at the University ot 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Demanding mention even in this 
limited space are an excellent sweet 
corn, Golden Cross Bantam, devel 
oped at the Indiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and the new al- 
falfas raised at Nebraska. 

Such a brief list of breeders and 
the plants they have tailored better 
to fit our needs can be only a “‘teaser”’ 
to the reader who has caught the 
real meaning and the tremendous 
personal satisfaction of plant work. 
Authors of articles to follow this one 
immediately will explain the prom 
ises of present developments and the 
outlook for the future. 

In the meantime, let us see just 
how plant-breeders go about the job 
of developing a so-called “new” 
plant. There is nothing very difficult 
about getting something new in the 
plant kingdom. Breeders know that 
plants have sex, just as in the case of 
animals. Also, they know all plants 
are different, one from the other 
With these two basic factors—sex 
and variation—in mind, breeders 
have worked out standard methods 
of plant improvement that give them 
results with a minimum amount of 
wasted effort and wasted material. 


IN GENERAL, there are three chief 
methods of plant improvement. 
These are called (1) “‘introduction,”’ 
(2) “selection,” and (3) “‘hybridiza 
tion.” Of course, variations and com 
binations of these three methods are 
employed in improving plants, and 
breeders often have to resort to all 
three methods in order to get the 
kind of plant they want. 

By ‘‘introduction’’ we mean 
bringing in from any outside source 
strains or varieties of a plant for 
testing under local conditions. These 
strains may be brought from anothe 
locality within a state, or from a dif 
ferent state, region, or country. The 
1umber of examples of commercial 
3 grown varieties that come into 
general use in this way is legion. Our 
well-known Turkey Wheat was 
brought to the United States by the 
Mennonites from southern Russia. 
Kherson Oats was introduced from 
northern Russia. Swedish Select 
Oats, Victory Oats, Oderbrucker 
Barley, and numerous other grains 
were brought [ Continued on page 20 
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FOR YOUR INDOOR GARDEN 


Notes on defying winter with a selection of lovely plants; and 


neighborly suggestions about soil, pots and boxes, daily care 


By Grace Igo Hall 


7 Xs SOON as early fall frost has 


ended the outdoor blooming season, 
[ start planning my winter garden, 
selecting my favorite varieties of 
bulbs for winter forcing. And I may 
as well confess that I always look 
forward far more enthusiastically to 
planting and caring for my indoor 
garden of lovely potted plants than 
I ever do to seeing the flowers that 
grow in my yard in summer. This 
winter blossoming, so rich in lovely 
mysteries, so satisfying in happiness, 
brings a cheery coziness and warmth 
to my home. 

It is not difficult to have lovely 
flowers in winter if the right proce- 
dure is followed. The most impor- 
tant thing is to develop an abun- 
dance of root growth. This means, 
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first of all, a very careful prepara- 
tion of soils and pots in which the 
bulbs are to be placed. I have found 
from my own experience that the 
best soil is a rich loam mixed with a 


little bone meal in a proportion of 


about 50 to 1. If heavy soil is used, 
a little sand or leafmold should be 
added to lighten it. Manure is never 
necessary and is really injurious un- 
less it is thoroly rotted. 

An important lesson which I have 
learned from experience in forcing 
bulbs is always to use o/d pots in 
which some plants have been grown 
previously. Several years ago I 
planted tulips in new, spic-and-span 
pots, only to notice later that they 
had not developed as they should 
have. Closer examination revealed 


FARLAND 


From three to six hyacinth bulbs may 
be planted in a six-inch flowerpot 


that the roots, which always 
seek the soil to the outer edge 
of the pot, looked dead, a if 
they had been burned. Thi 
proved plainly that some typ. 
of chemical reaction resulte 
when the roots came in con- 
tact with the soil against the 
sides of the new pots. 

Another important thing is 
the selection of the right pots 
for your different bulbs. For 
hyacinths and large bulbs, | 
think a five-inch pot is splen- 
did, while a three-inch pot 1s 
far more preferable for tulips 
or smaller bulbs. You will find 
that the temperature and 
moisture of the soil can be 
more easily maintained by 
planting three or four bulbs 
in one large pot. A very dec. 
orative effect is to plant the 
in long boxes, about fo 
inches deep, with the bull 
spaced about two inche 
apart—first having fill 
the bottoms of the box: 
with broken pieces of potter) 
and sifted the soil into them 
Later, you can cover the box 
with pretty- colored, crinkl; 
crepe paper Ww hen the flower 
bloom. If you decide to us 
pots, place a few bits of brok- 
en pottery in the bottom of 
each—just as in the boxe: 
to afford good drainage. Ne\ 
er must the soil be dumped 
into the pot and packed tig! 
ly. It should be sifted ver) 
lightly into place. 

When planting the bulbs, 
be careful to have the tops 
just below the surface, for, if 
you press them down, you 
can almost hear them cry out 
to you that they cannot 
breathe. After the bulbs have 

been planted, the next importan 
step is to water them thorol) 
order to settle the soil about them 
It will not be necessary for you t' 
water the bulbs again until the top 
growth has started unless, of course, 
you have set them some place where 
they will dry out badly. 

Now that your bulbs have beet 
safely planted, quite naturally 
you'll have a queer, nice feeling dee} 
within you, as indeed you should 
have, since every pot is filled to the 
brim with exciting pleasures-to-be. 

But if you are to have beautiful, 
blooming flowers you must first 
store your bulbs away for a w 
because, as I mentioned before, root 
ing is of the utmost importance 
bulb-forcing. [ Continued on pe 
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Bradley Barker fools the animals themselves 
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DDEST among radio’s count- 
dd jobs are those of the “‘sound 
effects’? men—and women—who 
make wonderfully good livings by 
badgering their brains for ways to 
reproduce all the sounds known to 
man—and then some. 
Theirs is a business of laughable 
ricks and solemn. secrets, of inven- 
tive genius strained to the utmost. 
Perhaps best known of the micro- 
phone’s magicians is Al Sinton who 
lrifted into the noise-making busi- 
back in the days of crystal sets. 
It is said his name is Albert, but no 
one in Radio City or on CBS knows 
him by anything but “‘Al.”’ He hates 
to talk about his work—takes the 
tand that he makes enough noise 
protessionally without having to talk 
about it. Nevertheless, here he 
mes, and I have asked him what 
as the hardest thing he has ever 
had to do in his sound-full career: 
_ My toughest assignment? Well, 
i tell you what it was—I’m not 


+ 


t 


W 







sant Real 


Over the radio we seem to hear 
the tramp of marching feet, or the 
soft patter of rain, the screech of 
an owl, the tinkle of shattered glass, the roar of 
heavy artillery. What we really hear is — but let 
Jesse Butcher tell you about radio's sound secrets 


likely to forget it very soon. 
They had a story called 
‘Dusty Pages’ over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 
and it was all about ancient 
China. Now the sounds were 
not hard—I knew as much 
about them as any of our lis- 
teners, anyway, and we got 
along all right until it came to 
the climax—the death of the 
legendary dragon. Believe 
me, it was tough! The beast 
was breathing flame and that 
had to be heard; and then his 


‘dying gasps had to come across, too. 


I had to figure that one out! Finally 
I found that a plumber’s blowtorch 
would make the sounds of his breath- 
ing and spitting flame. The gasping 
and dying breath » 1s not so easy. 
I tried all sorts of things, but they 
sounded phony, and things must 
sound right or you’re out of luck. 
That old ‘true fidelity’ has got to be 
lived up to and no mistake. After go- 





Left: Al Sinton is a pio- 
neer noise-maker. Below: 
That sinister voice be- 
longs to Frank Readick 





Madeline Pierce is radio's favorite ‘‘crybaby” 


a 
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ing almost cuckoo over this problem 

and it seems quite simple—I got 
hold of an old, wheezy bellows that 
had been used for a fireplace. It 
worked—made the dying breaths of 
the fire-spitting dragon so realistic 
that people were almost sorry for 
him as he thrashed about in agony. 

“T started a lot of sounds in radio, 
probably because I was working at 
it long before [ Continued on page 34 
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THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR. Light 
on the old, old discussion of who gets 
what part of the consumer’s dollar 
was shed last month by the astute 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Said a special report on the prices 
which consumers pay for 58 staple 
foods: ““The average city working- 
man’s family spent $331 in 1935 for 
the necessary quantity of these 
foods.” Of this total the farmer re- 
ceived $138. Processors, transport- 
ers, and distributors received $193. 
In 1933 the consumer paid out $264 
for a similar quantity of food, of 
which the farmer received only $92 
and the middleman $172. 


FARM INCOME. The upward swing 
of farm income, which reached a new 
peak in 1935 with the help of AAA 
benefit payments, was shown last 
month to have continued during the 
first half of this year without the aid 
of such large cash payments. 

Cash income of farmers for the 
first six months of 1936 totaled $3,- 
291,000,000, an increase of $335,000,- 
coo over the same period of 1935. 
This year’s total included only $171,- 
000,000 in AAA payments, com- 
pared with $286,000,000 paid out 
for production adjustment in 1935 


Despite disastrous effects of the 
drought in curtailing crop yields, the 
higher prices which accompanied it 
and continuance of improved con- 
sumer demand for food products “‘in- 
dicate that farm income from prod- 
ucts sold during the latter half of the 
year will be higher than in the second 
half of last year,” the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics reported. 
Prices of grains, potatoes, fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, and dairy products 
were expected to average higher than 
during the latter half of 1935. 


FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION. In 
the most drastic move taken by any 
nation toward econoniic nationalism, 
Soviet Russia announced that her 
purchases from other countries, re- 
duced 75 percent in recent years, 
would be cut still further to make her 
completely independent of foreign 
supplies with the exception of tin 
and some other commodities which 


“SAY IT'S TRUE, UNCLE” 


ADMINISTRATION 

TAX J age SF 
ANEW TAXES 
NECESSARY. 


REDUCTIONS 


LLOW WIDE 
_ SURVEY. 


CARTOON BY ROLLIN KIRUY, COURTE®#Y OF NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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TH FARM MONTH 


she does not produce. Political an 
gles to the announcement were re- 
vealed with the statement that 
“strengthening of friendly relations 
with certain countries” would form 
the basis of many purchases. Three 
days later Russia was guaranteed 
$50,000,000 1n loans by bankers of 
Great Britain with which to pur- 
chase British goods. 

The economic American-British 
deadlock continued with announce- 
ments that imports of bacon into 
England from the United States 
would be limited to the customary 
14,431,000 pounds for the remainder 
of 1936. No reciprocal trade agree- 
ment has yet been negotiated be- 
tween the two countries. 

Germany last month acceded to 
demands of the United States that 
she stop subsidizing exports to this 
country—she has been paying Nazi 
manufacturers a bounty on such 
goods as cameras and surgical instru- 
ments made for sale in this country. 
To balance that move, the United 
States agreed to stop assessing spe- 
cial high duty rates on those articles, 
which was our effort to counteract 
the German subsidy. Indications 
were, however, that Germany, who 
has been buying more from the 
United States than we bought from 
her, would in the future equalize her 
trade with us by buying only in the 
amounts which she sells. 

The Treasury Department placed 
in effect new high duty rates on for- 
eign fats and oils imported into the 
United States after a two-year fight 
waged unceasingly by the United 
States growers of domestic products. 


NO TAX INCREASE? Administra- 
tion financial experts in an August 
conference with the President, an- 
nounced to the public, “No new taxes 
and no increases In present tax rates 
are necessary.” [ See cartoon at left 

In January, 1935, President “Save 
velt stated that he did not consider 
it advisable to propose any new oF 
additional taxes. In July, of ‘the s: ame 
year, he asked for a new tax bill, and 
Congress increased taxes $250,000, 
000 a year. Said the President in Jan- 
uary, 1936, “No new or additional 
taxes are proposed.” Two months 
later at his request Congress imposed 
new taxes of $793,000,000 a year, on 
grounds of bonus payments to vetel- 
ans and to take the place of process 
ing taxes knocked out by the Su 
preme Court. [ Continued on page 03 
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“IT SURE changed 
things when I got 
next to Prince Al- 
bert,’’ says Al 
Wunder. ‘‘Now they 
all watch me roll 
"em, to see what 
‘makin’s’ I use.”’ 


“WHEN it comes 
todownright prime 
smoking, Prince 
Albert heads the 
list,”’ says J. T. 
Sheriff... . ‘‘It’s 
‘crimp cut’ for cool 
burning, you see.’’ 


~ AMERICA 
VOTES THIS 
PRIME TOBACCO 


TOMKELLEY rolls’em in8 T 4 7 
seconds with P.A.‘‘Shapes 


up in no time,’’ he says. 


“THEY’VE GOT a special 
‘no-bite’ process that re- 
moves harshness from 
Prince Albert,’’ says Fred 
Whitson. ‘‘ Leaves ouly a 
mild, mellow smoke.’ ts) 
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Quick trial plan 
for “‘makin’s’”’ smokers 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them 
the finest, tastiest roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“PACKED in tin, P. A. 
always stays in prime 
shape,’’ says Charles Paul. 


WINNER “43S 


“PRINCE ALBERT sure is 
kindly to your tongue,’’ 
states M. B. Lockard.‘‘I’ve 
never seen the beat of it 
for a long, cool smoke.’’ 
It’s America’s favorite! 


— ALBERT =: 


Special no-risk offer for 
new P. A. pipe smokers 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mel- 
lowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with 
the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full pur- 
chase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





© 1936, R. J. Reynolds To 
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EVERY FRESHMAN'S Pr oblem 


Cliff Briggs, who himself went to-college from 
the farm, gives some kindly pointeérs_on-how 


A college man's attitude 
toward women determines 
much of his popularity 


to-get-along incampus life 


HIS is a confessional, a true 

story, of some of the mistakes I 

made when I went to the campus 

fresh from a farm— 

the mistakes I saw other farm 
boys making. It isn’t the preaching of a lordly upper- 
classman about washing behind your ears and staying 
up past ten— just some guideposts set out to help you 
get along faster, make a bigger hit, have a better time, 
and learn more in your four short years. 

I take it for granted that you’ve decided you want to 
go thru college. Much to my astonishment, I bumped up 
against quite a few fellows who hadn’t made that deci- 
sion. They thought they had. And there they were, fish 
out of water, who didn’t last long. When I said good- by 
to them I resolved, if I ever had a chance, to make one 
thing clear to other freshmen. It’s this: Before you set 
out, before you spend a cent of Dad’s money or your 
own, think the thing thru, and be sure you’re going to 
college for what you can get out of it to help you thru 
life—not because it’s the thing to do. If you find your- 
self in college and uncertain, after a fair trial, whether 
it’s the place for you or not, slip away and don’t come 
back until you’re sure of your ground. 

I was sure of mine, despite the usual attack of home- 
sickness, by the end of the second week. Then I began 
to find a number of things I wanted to know—some of 
which I should have learned beforehand, some of which 


Eee, 


Studies demand concentration—which can become a habit as easily as anything else 
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-and some of 


I knew would require months, or semesters, or years to 
master. Not book facts, because my professors helped me 
there, but life facts. 1 have grouped these unknowns of 
mine under four heads: How to Make Social Contacts; 
When to Use My Common Sense; What Personal Ac- 
complishments to Develop; How to Be My Own Boss 
Unfortunately, I did not know how to dance. I soon 
found dancing to be the first real 
“must” in getting along socially, so | 
learned. The second “must,” the 
matter of presentable clothes and 
how to wear them, was a stickler; | 
hadn’t much money for a wardrobe. 
A few, good-quality clothes, plus 
cleaning, pressing, brushing, and 
coat hangers solved the problem. | 
took care, after some bungling, that 
ties, shirts, handkerchiefs, my hat, 
shoes, and socks should all blend w [ 
A dark suit for dress, a brown for 
formal occasions, an outfit for sports 
took care of me. And it wasn’t long 
before observation taught me that 
brown suit, shoes, and hat are never 
worn for semi-formal or evening 0¢- 
casions; that a white shirt is always 
worn to church or in the evening; 
that sweaters or jackets are worn On- 
ly for sport or perhaps to class. 
Then came the matter of soc ial 
conversation. First fact: never talk 
about your- [Continued on page 49 
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INTERNATIONALS WILL SEE 
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They’re Built for the Toughest Work 
You Can Give Them 


@ International Harvester has built high-grade trucks for more 
than 30 years. Each year it has become more apparent that no 
truck builder can do the best job on everybody’s hauling with 
only one or two models in his line. Internationals come in 28 
models—83 wheelbase lengths—and our customers find a great 
many ways to use every one of them. 

When you come to International Harvester you can buy just 
as much truck as you need. Our representatives will not ask you 
to buy more. Your own judgment will tell you not to buy /ess. 


Some of the larger Internationals are six-wheeled giants, with 
dual drive and 15 forward speeds. The smallest model is a little 
pick-up truck that is known everywhere for its low-cost opera- 
tion. Between these two extremes we offer you the widest line 
of light and heavy-duty trucks, for rock-bottom economy in 
every class of service. 

Whatever size you choose, it will bring you International 
Harvester value in fullest measure, backed by outstanding serv- 
ice through direct factory branches and International Truck 
dealers all over the country. Complete information will be 
mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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hat are the 


“MUSTS”’ 


doctors demand 
of a laxative? 








OUR doctor’s deepest concern is your | 

health. And any medicinal product even 
remotely connected with your health assumes 
great importance in his mind. 

You will discover, for instance, that 
physicians have a definite standard of require- 
ments for a laxative before giving it their 
approval. Read these 8 points carefully, They 
are very important. . 

WHAT DOCTORS REQUIRE OF A LAXATIVE: 
It should be dependable. 
It should be mild and gentle. 
It should be thorough. 
Its merit should be proven by the test of time. | 
It should not form a habit. 
It should not over-act. 
It should not cause stomach pains. 
It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX CHECKS ON EVERY POINT 
Ex-Lax checks on every point the doctor 
looks for in a laxative. Not merely on one or | 
two. But on all the points that the medical 
profession includes in its code, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


For over 30 years mothers and grandmothers 
have given Ex-Lax to their children. Why? ... | 
Because the very qualities that make Ex-Lax 
an ideal laxative for you are doubly important 
to a child’s welfare. Ex-Lax has proved so 
satisfactory in millions of cases that it has be- 
come the largest-selling laxative in the world. | 

A REAL PLEASURE TO TAKE 

Try Ex-Lax the next time you need a lax- | 
ative. You will find its action mild and gentle, 
It works thoroughly, but without the slightest 
discomfort. You'll experience no upset, no 
nausea, no weak “dragged down” feeling. And | 
Ex-Lax will not form a habit—you don’t have | 
to keep on increasing the dose to get results. | 

Ex-Lax tastes just like pure, delicious choc- 
olate. It’s the perfect laxative for all—| 
children and grown-ups alike. At all drug | 
stores in 10c and 25c sizes. Or write for free 
sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. SF 106, P. O. Box 
170, Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Nature forgets —remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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FROM A FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


WE EACH have a creed by which we 
live; I have been trying to put into 
words my creed regarding our farm. I 
realize that the value of this farm for fur- 
nishing us, and all who follow us, a sat- 
isfactory living lies in the soil. I want 
that soil to retain all its ability to pro- 
duce crops, to be free from weeds that 
injure its usefulness, to be so handled as 
to have a minimum exposure to erosion. 

Our farm has a value to us as a home. 
We love its trees, its yard, grove, and 
windbreak. I must do my part to main- 
tain them. My task is so much easier 
than that of the one who planted our 
present trees on the prairie. I should be 
ashamed of myself if I let these trees dis- 
appear without replacements, replace- 
ments better than the original planting. 

We have been happier and healthier 
because of the fruits and vegetables our 
farm produced, and it will be poorer as a 
home if I do not keep up the orchard and 
garden to their food-producing strength. 

The song and game birds have brought 
us another form of happiness. Intensive 
cultivation of the land took away many 
of their nesting and dwelling places. If 
our farm still is to furnish us happiness 
in the companionship of birds, we must 
plan for them alsoin management work. 


I took over voluntarily the steward 
ship of this much of the earth. If, in yield 
of human happiness, whether it be fron 
food, comfort, beauty, or companion- 
ship, I diminish the possibility of returns 
from these patient, kindly acres, I am ar 
unprofitable servant. 


© Some wise man who knows al! about 
our farm situation was quoted the other 
day as saying our farm problem could b 
solved if farmers would just use good 
business judgment in planning the crops 
they raise. Last spring was as poor 4 
time to increase oat acreage as we hav 
seen in a long time. Oats were cheap an¢ 
tended to go down in price as harvest 
approached. Then the dry, hot weather 
came on with its boom in prices. Oats 
now look like a more profitable crop 
many farms than corn. How would oné 
apply business judgment under thos 


it 


conditions? I challenge him to do !t 


© Twice this fall I have had to help drag 
men out of an auto wreck. Both times 
the smell of booze around the place mact 
me wonder how much drunkenness had 
to do with the smashup. Here we af; 
making rules and regulations for tra!- 
fic, issuing [ Continued on page °) 
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ORE GRIP TIRE 


vhvm — FOR PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


YOUR CHAINS! 





Look at these 6 
exclusive SURE 
GRIP advantages 


—SURER GRIP with big husky lug 
bars at angle of greatest trac- 
tion 

—DEEPER GRIP—deeper notches 
give firmer “‘bite,” longer wear 





—WIDER GRIP— gives more 
traction and more tread wear 


—SELF-CLEANING— wider, rounded 


channels force out mud and 
muck insuring constant grip 
—STURDY SHOULDER AND SIDEWALL 
GriP for maximum pull in deep 
going 

—EASIER RIDING—sturdy riding 


rib and wider lug for smooth 
easy rolling on hard roads 











A Snow Tire a Mud Tire — «a Go Anywhere Tire! 


you will be quick to appreciate 
the extra advantages in this sen- 
sational new Goodyear Sure Grip 
Tire for mud, snow and off-the-road 
service—extra features that put it in 
a class by itself for farm work! 


See how its heavier, deeper-notched 
tread is scientifically designed for 
maximum traction—with big husky 
lug bars, interlocking at the most 
efficient pulling angle, that knife 
straight through mud, sand, snow and 
soft ground without need 

of chains! 


Note its tread is 
broader and flatter,too. 
That means more road 
contact, more “bite,’’ 


more pull. Those big wide self- 
cleaning channels prevent packing. 
And look at the sturdy zig-zag riding 
rib that reenforces the husky lug 
bars, insuring longer wear and 
smooth, easy riding. 


Extra endurance in every ply 


To support the tremendous pull of 
this wider Sure Grip tread requires 
extra carcass strength. You get that 
with Goodyear’s patented SUPER- 
TWIST Cord in every ply—the most re- 

silient, most enduring cord known! 


Don’t let bad weather tie you up 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GOODYEAR ALL-TRACTION 
TRACTOR TIRE 


50% more traction in all directions 
= 100% more shoulder tread — 48% 
more rubber for longer wear ~ 30% 
more draw-bar pull proved in farm 





tests! 











this fall and winter. Equip your 
car ard trucks with this great tire 
that blazes its own trail through 
any going. See it—now—at the 
nearest Goodyear Service Store or 
your local Goodyear dealer’s. 
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OFFERS YOU 


GUARANTEED 
INSULATION 


Guaranteed in writing for 


the life of the building! 


End guesswork and uncertainty! Be 
SURE of permanently effective in- 
sulation in ALL farm buildings! 


OW, the 10-Point Celotex Guaran- 
tee enables you to build or remodel 
any farm building with new security! 

It gives you positive written assurance 
that Celotex will maintain its efficiency 
for the entire life of the building when ap- 
plied according to Celotex specifications. 

And it assures permanent protection 
for your stock and poultry—especially 
during prolonged spells of below-zero 
cold or blistering summer heat! 

See your nearest Celotex Dealer. He 
can give you accurate, money-saving ad- 
vice—tell you about the FREE Celotex 
Farm Service Plan for building and insu- 
lating all types of farm structures. 

And Celotex has two booklets you will 
want to read before you build or re- 
model. Mail the coupon for both of 
them—TODAY! 


CELOTEX 


World’s Largest Makers of Building Insulation 


All Celotex Cane Fibre Insulating Products are manu- 
factured under the Ferox Process (patented) and effec- 
tively resist damage by Dry Rot, Fungus Growths and 
Termites (white ants). Accept no substitutes. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION SP-10-36 
! 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. ! 
Please send me your books: ‘“What the Celotex | 
] 10-Point Life-of-Building Guarantee Means to | 
You” Oand “80 Pictures of Farm Experiences” 
l I would also like to know the name of my near- | 


| est Celotex Lumber Dealer. () (Please Check) | 
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Thru America’s Grain Fields 


| 
| 





from foreign grain-producing countries. 

Selection—the second common meth- 
od of plant improvement—is basic. It 
always bears fruit if certain limitations 
are kept in mind. Much breeding has 
been based on selecting the best from 
the best. There are cases, however, 
such as in what are known as “pure 
lines,” where selection is of no avail. This 
also is true in the case of certain crops 
such as corn, where high vigor brought 
about by hybridization is lost when se- 
lection operates too closely. In general, 
if the uninformed plant-breeder attempts 
to utilize the selection method too inten- 
sively, it is probable that he may go 
around in a circle and not accomplish 
very much after his original selections 
are made. Of course, some outstanding 
examples of the selection method of pro- 
ducing superior plants may be found 
right in the Cornbelt. The famous oat 
varieties previously mentioned, devel- 
oped by L. C. Burnett of lowa, were 
originated by the selection method. Kan- 
red Wheat was developed by Doctor 
Roberts of Kansas in the same way. New 
flax varieties like Redwing, Bison, and 
Linota are selections. In fact, to date, se- 
lection has been the outstanding way of 
improving small grains and flax, but 
many breeders are now placing greater 
emphasis on hybrids. 

Hybridization is the third general way 
of improving plants and has recently 
produced valuable results. Marquis, pre- 
viously mentioned, and Ceres and 
Thatcher—new rust-resistant varieties 
of spring wheat—are products of the hy- 
bridization method; another result is the 
cold-resistant' variety of winter wheat, 
Minturki. It is important to know that 
only varieties closely related may be 
crossed for hybridization, but there are 
some exceptions to this general rule, and 
the exceptions are becoming greater as 
wider crosses are attempted. Interesting 
work is being reported monthly. 

The Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel, 
first showed how the various character- 
istics of plants are handed down from 
generation to generation. Among other 
things, he demonstrated that when a tall 
and a short plant were crossed, the seed 
produced would grow a tall plant; and 
in the following generation the seed from 
the tall plant would produce tall and 
short ones in the ratio of 3-1. On the 
average, one of these tall plants would 
breed true thereafter, two of them would 
split up in a 3-1 ratio, and the short one 
would always produce short plants. 





Great variations and exceptions to 
this simple rule have been established, of 
course, but plant characteristics are in- 
herited in this general fashion. There is 
nothing very technical about it, and the 
new words that have come into use by 
plant-breeders are no more difficult than 
such commonly used terms as “phos- 
phorus,” “nitrogen,” “‘potassium,’’ “‘pro- 
teins,” “carbohydrates,” “‘vitamins,”’ 
and the like. A considerable number of 
farmers have become chromosome-con- 


[ Continued from page 17) 
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scious and are well acquainted with 
favorite words of the scientists 
“genes,” “‘mutations,”’ 
I have told of some of the new 
ties that have done well and been adopt 
ed. There is another side to the 
for there is no telling what might ha, 
with the development of a new variet 
of any established crop. A new variet 
of wheat, for example, may requir 
to change their rolls and bakers t 
change their recipes. Often a new variet 
superior in one characteristic turns ou 
to be, if not properly tested, inferior in 
other ways. And often farm practices 
have to change considerably because of 
plant development. On the other hand 
new farm practices, like the mechanica 
picking machine, call for new varieties 


In A later article, corn improvement 
will be discussed in detail. I want t 
point out here, however, the interesting 
situation in the improvement of this 
crop. Old methods, like selection, ear-t 
row breeding, and variety-crossing, have 
failed to originate higher-yielding varie 
ties of corn. Contrast this conclusior 
with the fact that the comparatively re 
cent development known as hybrid corn 
is an outstanding example of the inf 
ence of scientific research in genetics or 
the art of plant-breeding. Corn hybrids 
already produced are outstandingly su 
perior to ordinary varieties in yieldi 
ability, resistance to disease and lodging 
and other characteristics. 

The improvement of plants is n 
chiefly in the hands of professional seed 
men and research workers at agricul tur 
colieges and in the Department of Agr 
culture. It is hoped that there will | 
developed a wider interest in plant in 
provement, and that many more farn 
ers will take up plant breeding as an 
teresting sideline. The development ot 
new plant is no “white-collar” project 
It calls for overalls, mud on the boot 
and days spent in the field or garden « 
serving variations in details of structur 
form, disease-resistance, ability to pr 
duce, or other important characteristics. 
Farmers, particularly, have an ey 
trained for observing differences or sp 
cial traits in farm animals. The san 
amount of observation in the plant king 
dom would return growers more fruit! 
results and be a profitable hobby. _ 

Of course, it does not follow that 
every hybrid, introduction, or selection 's 
superior in every way, or, in fact, ina! 
way, to established varieties. The pr 
fessional breeder’s biggest job is testing 
and proving the value of a new creatio! 
The amateur may not have to test ne 
developments so carefully, but his mor 
responsibility for putting out something 
good is as great. Anyone, however, W! 
crosses two widely different varieties 
plants and develops an unusual hybr 
gets a thrill that is just as great as a 
boy finds in making a radio, a “‘barnyat 
golfer’’ gets in making a double ringef 
or, in fact, that any amateur receivé 
from seal in his chosen fie 





success 





To date, all advances in production per acre due to improved crops and cul- 
tural methods have merely offset losses due to depletion of soil fertility. —Editor 





and “hybrids.” 
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STANDARD OIL IS ABLE TO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY...AND DOES! 




































@Bob Alder is one of the owners of Urbandale Farms, just 


south of Elkhorn. The fine, 260 acre farm is operated by Bob Smilin uf Slim says— 
and his partner, Dallas Davis, and all the farm activities center 





+ of around the production of high grade milk for distributors at “It generally takes just one 
ject Elkhorn, Delavan and the lake visitors of Lauderdale, Green sample of my regular farm 
ots Lake, Geneva and Williams Bay. delivery service to convince 
no “We milk 70 cows, nearly all grade Guernseys, besides farmers that Standard ‘fills the ) 
ture raising 30 heifers,’ Bob says. ““And that’s just the start of our bill.’ ’ll save you time—Stand- . 
, pr work. Raising feed grain for them and keeping a modern dairy ard products save you money. | 
istics. farm running smoothly calls for good petroleum products and Try us.” 


lots of them. Standard products fit our needs exactly. We’ve 
installed two fuel tanks of 250 and 300 gallon capacity to take 


r spe : ‘ 
a care of the Standard Red Crown gasoline and Standard Tractor For all farm petroleum requirements — in the field, 

king Fuel; also barrels for the Iso- Vis “D” and Standard motor oils. on the road, in the home— Genuine 
naitfu And we depend on Standard for another important item to good Standard Oil Products 

milk production. It’s New Bovinol—the best fly spray for cattle MOTOR OIL 
- that we’ve ever used. When you use petroleum products in such C Iso=Vis “D” C 
tion's Quantities you soon find out which are economical. That’s why ewe SEPARATOR OIL 
in an we stick with Standard.” ‘= MOTOR FUEL oO 
> pr * ocr ss Standard Red Crown 
ith Standard Offers You Iso=Vis “D Solite with Ethyl LIQUID GLOSS 
ests . . Stanolind - f 
tio Anti-Sludge Motor Oil for Farm Use [-] TRACTOR FuEL a we 
st new The f , , Standard Tractor Fuel 
v2 he finest motor oil a farmer can buy, for tractor, truck or car, is StanolindH. S.Diesel Fuel oO EUREKA 

* © lso-=Vis “D”’, This anti-sludge motor oil flows immediately, and Cc] cEnosEne” HARNESS OIL 

cmt lubricates perfectly. It prevents excessive carbon formation and STANDARD GREASES EUREKA 
‘ a heavy sludge deposits—saving you costly “layoffs” and expen- a} Reeeeare Gun Grease Clear DRESSING 

= Sive repair bills Grease 

* 2 Fibre Grease MICA 

hy bri POLARINE is another outstanding motor oil, a favorite with (] Fiwon OC AXLE GREASE 
ei s farmers for more than 20 years for use in automobiles, trucks, er, —i> Seco 
rnyalu tr cto : : . * ANOLI 

ringer, Oi). — lighting plants and other machinery. Your Standard Ee copay On C) WHITE PETROLATUM 

pet agent will be glad to assist you in demonstrating the supe- 
“fd ; Me «or qualities of Iso-Vis “D” and Polarine on your farm. Compare Check your needs now—be ready when Smilin’ Slim drives in 
1 ne them with any other motor oils you can buy. 
ee Copr. 1936 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF A FULL LINE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM, AT FAIR PRICES 
SuccESSFUL FARMING, October, 1936 
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ATKINS SAWS 








@ THERE’S MONEY WAITING 
for You—right NOW—in your woods 
and in your work shop. ATKINS 
“Silver Steel” Crosscut Saws will cut 
faster and easier—hold their edge 
longer—Save as well as Make Money 
for YOU. It will PAY YOU to look 
for the ATKINS Name on the blade 


it Means the BEST VALUE in any | 


you buy. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


Saw 








$5.20 $3.95 43.00 





No. 331 No. 390 No. 379 
Original Thin Most Popular Best Hollow 
Back Tuttle One Man; Tut- Back Tuttle; 
Tooth, Special tle Tooth, 16x18 Special Steel 
Steel uniform gauge, filed and filed and set, 14 
temper, 14x18 set. Large beech gauge, 3'4 
gauge; 6'4 Ibs., handle; 414 Ibs., wide, 334 lbs., 
5)o' filedandset 4’ 514’ 


EK. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


427 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ATKINS 
SAWS 


$200 PROFIT 


Send 10c for valuable 
Farm Shop Book. Tells 
how to make $200.00 
more farm profit; how 
to lay 1 different 
farm shops, make shop furniture, select tools, 





out 


make 24 wood joints, where to get plans for 
300 buildings and furniture and illustrated 


saw catalog. 





0.36SF 
zm. & 


Indiana polis, 


Atkins & Co., 
Ind. 


4127 S. Illinois Street, 


Enclosed 10c. Send FARM WORKSHOP Book to— 


Name 


Address 
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By L. S. Goode 


FARMERS of Adams County, Illinois, 
are taking a renewed interest in farm 
orchards which fit both the needs and 
the opportunities of today. 

The fact that the home orchard had 
almost disappeared, and that farm fam- 
ilies, even those near commercial fruit- 
producing districts, actually were not 
provided with sufficient fruit, was im- 
pressed forcefully on the county pro- 
gram-building committee. For those who 
are not acquainted with Adams County, 
Illinois, it may be explained that there 
is a very large concentration of com- 
mercial orchards in the western part. 
However, on the eastern side, one farm 
wife after another stated that she did 
not buy sufficient fruit for the family, 
and there was no fruit produced on the 
farm. If a situation such as this existed 
in a commercial fruit-growing section, 
how much more likely that there would 
be a lack of fruit on farms farther from 
the commercial orchards! 

So the program-building committee 
set up as one of its projects the establish- 
ment of more home orchards. And there 
Farm Adviser S. F. Russell and the ex- 
tension service of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture took up the matter. 

As Russell explained, there could be 
no escaping the fact that an uncared-for 
orchard, whether it was one of three 
trees or a dozen, was bound to make 
poor use of good ground. The trees sim- 
ply would have to have care before they 
could be expected to produce. So he has 
set to work on ways and means of mak- 
ing the relatively simple, but very nec- 
essary, care possible. The spraying prob- 
lem was solved satisfactorily with the 

















spray ring, a co-operative proposition 

It was estimated by V. W. Kelley, ex 
tension specialist in horticulture at the 
agricultural college, that six ap ple trees 
three pear, three pe: ach, three plum, and 
two cherry trees will provide sufficient 
fresh and canned fruit for a farm fat 
Aside from the peaches, the same simple 
spray program will satisfactory for 
all the kinds of fruit | 


be 
in the list. 

In addition to the 
requirements could be 
strawberry plants, 4c 
30 red seialieeere 2 $ blackberry, 2 
grapevines, 10 quueubetiy. and | 12 
rant plants, given proper soils and care. 

What we really have in this pla in isa 
permanent fruit garden, occupying 4 
minimum of space, producing a max 
mum amount of good things for the ta 


trees, small fruit 

provided by 25 

black raspberry, 
} 


cur 


} 
Die 


| HAD an opportunity to talk with Dr. 
M. J. Dorsey of Illinois, 
rized briefly the factors he believed would 
bring the farm orchard back in ever) 
progressive community: (1) best varie 
ties for the locality; (2) best site on the 
individual farm (don’t attempt an oF 
chard unless you do have a table 
place for it); (3) best skill in the neigh- 
borhood applied to those plantings. 

The individual farmer | no 


who summa- 


su 


will more 
need his own spray rig for his few 
than he needs his own threshing machine 
to handle the small grain from a 40-acre 
field. In fact, the necessary equipment 
is already on the market, mounted on 
rubber, which requires no more than 4 
few minutes - move from one orchard 


trees 


to another. A dozen or more farme rs im 
a neighborhood, or even a township, cam 
get together on an idea like this and 
practically guarantee a good share 


the family living from a very smal! area 
; rent. 


on each farm at a minimum investm 
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NEW MOBILOIL SAVES MONEY" 
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Prove these Savings Yourself... 
Drain and Refill with New Mobiloil 


N TRACTORS—in trucks—in 
| cars—Mobiloil is showing 
amazing savings! 

Here’s the reason: Socony- 
Vacuum’s famous Clearosol 
Process takes out the impuri- 
ties in oil that form sludge, 
gum and carbon. Mobiloil is 
100% tough lubricant that 
won’t cause gummed rings or 
stuck valves. You don’t have 


and costly delays right in 
your busy seasons. 

Keepyourequipment ready 
for hard work—with clean, 
long-lasting Mobiloil. And, in 
addition, protect your gears 
from wear and corrosion with 
Mobiloil Gear Oil. 

Get these money-saving lu- 
bricants today. Go to your 
Mobiloil agent or dealer. 


to worry about breakdowns Socony-Vacuum O11 Co., Inc. 





(Below) W. A. RUG- 
GLES, California—‘“‘I 
find Mobiloil cuts 
costs of my car.”’ 


yi 
fii 


J. P. CURRIE, Maine—‘*Mo- 
biloil saves up to 25% on 
oil and repairs.”’ 


**MOBILOIL saves 25% to 50% on 
oil,’’ say car owners—reduces re- 
pairs—saves overhauls. 





gs CHAS, F. BARRETT, Missouri—‘‘I 
ax! get longer mileage with Mobiloil 
ble. and save money.” 


SAVE MONEY—STOP COSTLY REPAIRS 
WITH MOBILGREASE NO. 2 


Dr. 


ma- 
4 
wuld MOBILGREASE NO.2is the all- 
very “ purpose farm grease that 
irlee . : isa won't wash out, squeeze out 
the = or harden! It fills every lubri- 
. cating need—keeps machin- 
- ery running smoothly, re- 
able ' fs J ; duces wear and repairs. And 
igh- ’ ; y 4 See it lasts far longer than ordi- 
: ’ se. ; nary greases! Mobilgrease 
‘ No. 2is just one of a complete 
nore Pe Mf 3 am _ ’ “ia line of Socony- Vacuum oils 
-rees vi ‘te i =a ‘age? Foe and greases that help youcut 
hine i a 7 . , your farm operating costs. 
FRANK H, DALIAN, Michigan — Ask your agent or dealer. 
acre “Mobiloil ended my using 2 or 3 
nent quarts of oil every 1000 miles.”’ 


1 on 
an a 


-< AMERICA’S 
be ‘iets FAVORITE 
ps Viejo) me)| i 


vent. 


| OF- 


FRANK J.BARTIK, Ohio—‘‘ Mobiloil 
goes 3 times as far as other oils I've 
used in my car!”’ 
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When You're After 


UPLAND GAME 





fromthe*“Old Timers” 


Notice that veteran hunters stick to Victor 
Shells .. 
reasons. Victor was developed especially for 


. and for a number of mighty good 


upland game. Shot is accurately sized. Wads 
are made of genuine hair felt, scientifically 
lubricated to form the best gas-check known 

. . to prevent leading of the barrel and 
distortion of the shot column. 

Shell bodies are uniformly waterproofed 
by patented vacuum process . . . are free 
from cut-offs and splits, Brass cups are 
higher; standard non-hygroscopic powders 
insure stability under the most adverse 
temperature and humidity conditions. 

Take a tip from the Old Timers who con- 
sistently bring in. their quota of game. 
This fall, load up with Peters VICTOR. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. J-32, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


The dark red shell 
with the knockout 
wallop. Popular 
priced, Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere. 
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‘Breed 


By J.C. Holbert 


PERCHERONS. Senior Dean C. F. 
Curtiss of lowa State College was recent- 
ly named president of the Percheron So- 
ciety. He follows W. H. Butler of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Dean Curtiss has bred 
both an International Grand Champion 
mare and stallion. He has bred Percheron 
horses for thirty years on his own farm, 
“Rookwood,” and has the distinction of 
being the only man breeding Interna- 
tional Grand Champions for three dif- 
ferent breeds, namely: Percheron horses, 
Shorthorn cattle, and Berkshire hogs. 


POLLED HEREFORDS. This 
breed has just reached the 100,000 mark 
in registrations. Thirty-five years ago 
the line was started from a meager 13 
head of natural-polled cattle. As the As- 
sociation approached 100,000, officers 
decided to sell to the highest bidder the 
privilege of recording the animal whose 
registry number it was to be. The offer 
was purchased by Johnson Brothers of 
Jacksboro, Texas, for $106, and the rec- 
ord made of their animal, Polled Domino 
Mischief. The demand for Polled Here- 
fords has been unusually good for three 
years, according to B. O. Gammon, sec- 
retary of the breed, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. It is hard to make a 
breed record but it seems to be harder to 
keep it: Noranda’s Milkmaid has recent- 
ly established a new world record for the 
Guernsey breed by producing 19,654.6 
pounds of milk and 1,155.8 pounds of 
butterfat, exceeding the record of An- 
esthesia. She was sired by Noranda 
108798 and dammed by Merry Milk- 
maid of Hill Girt 175328 owned by the 
Lockshore Farm, Cressey, Michigan. 


BELGIANS. H. C. Horneman of 


Danville, Illinois, recently sold a Belgian 


ra 
Sait ts 
FOP OO 


; om 
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News 


Dean Curtiss, Percheron Society head 


yearling, setting a new record price for 
a yearling stallion. This young stud was 
sired by Jay Farceur, a grandson of Far 
ceur (owned by C. G. Good) on which 
was founded the Farceur family. Th 
colt was sold to Mr. Cudahy, Aurora, 
Illinois, for $2,500. 


JERSEYS. Wilfred M. Fry, master of 
Meridale Farms, at Meredith, New 
York, recently passed away. The farm 
one of the greatest Jersey cattle-breeding 
establishments in the United States. 


SHROPSHIRES. The annual sheep 
sale held by Messrs. Renk and McKer- 
row at Pewaukee, Wisconsin, would in 
dicate that the sheep business is going 
to be good this fall. These breeders s 
93 head for an average of $44.80. Th 
top individual was Renk’s Campaign 
2578, sired by True Blue and purchased 
by the University of Minnesota for $150. 
The highest priced ewe was McKerrows 
Sunshine 7042, purchased for $100 by 
John Buchler of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


To Texan, Polled Domino Mischief, the honor of registration number 100000 
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What Is New 


| Continued from page 5 | | 


the possibility of feeding more soybean 
oil meal than necessary to balance the 
ration, if a feeder wishes to do so when 
the meal is cheaper than corn. This was 
not found to be true with dried brewers’ 
grain. During the tests, practically no dif- 
ference was found between the new-proc- 
ess soybean oil meal flakes and old- proc- 
ess, pea-size soybean oil meal as a protein 
supplement for beef cattle rations. 


A wind- and gas-driven generator hookup 


FARM ELECTRICITY. The famil- 
iar type of small wind generator for 
charging radio batteries is now available 
in a new 500-watt, 32-volt outfit for use 
as auxiliary charging power to the stand- 
ard gasoline engine drive on such plants. 
When the wind blows, the engine is not 
used. The equipment includes a 32-volt, 
air-cooled -generator, an airfoil, two 
blades, ten-foot propeller, an air-brake 
governor, a §14-foot steel mounting tow- 
er, and a complete control panel. The 
illustration above shows the new genera- 
tor hookup with the gasoline engine. 


BUFFALO GRASS. Tests at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
prove the success and practicability of a 
seed-harvesting machine for Buffalo and 
other native pasture grasses. The ma- 
chine resembles in appearance and op- 
eration a giant vacuum sweeper. The 


material picked by the harvester is 80 to | 











go percent dirt and foreign material, but | 


a common seed-cleaning machine makes 
t possible to produce the final product 
containing 50 percent seed ready for 


planting. It is expected that this equip- | 


ment will meet enthusiastic farmer ac- 


ceptance.—R. R. Lashbrook, Kans. 


FEEDER CATTLE. The 1936 beef 
cattle feeding investigations at the Hays 
Experiment Station in Kansas were for 
the purpose of testing the comparative 
value of 8 different protein feeds in win- 
tering rations. The hundredweight gain 
Cost a in order of eonomy was al- 
falfa 1ay lot, $6.09; bran, $6.12; cotton- 
Seed, Shans corn gluten meal, $6.62: lin- 


seed oil meal, $6.70; soybean oil meal, 
0.72; peanut oil meal, $7.09; and tank- 
age, $8.03. The test ran for 150 days. 
Each lot was made up of 5 heifer calves 
and 5 steer calves. All lots received a full 
'eed of sumac silage.—D. Charles, Kans. 








IF THEIR SMILES FALL DOWN, THEIR JOBS FOLD UP 


Neal ores 


Somes 


SAY: 


‘For thorough, safer cleansing, 
Listerine Tooth Paste every time!” 


That’s straight from the shoulder ad- 
vice from the hardest boiled critics of 
tooth paste—the men who every day 
must face the merciless eye of the cam- 
era in New York commercial studios. 
Men like William Crabb, Harry Con- 
over, whose very livelihood depends 
largely on the perfection of their 
teeth, cannot afford to take chances 
with ordinary tooth paste. 


Why not for you? 


Why don’t you discard the tooth paste 
you are now using and switch to 
Listerine Tooth Paste for a while? 
You may be amazed at the improve- 
ment in the looks of your teeth. 

There are no coarse, hard abrasives 
in Listerine Tooth Paste. Instead 
there is an exclusive combination of 
cleansers chosen for their extreme 
gentleness. While they remove every 
vestige of debris on the teeth, they 
cannot harm the priceless enamel 
itself. Examined under the micro- 
scope, teeth brushed twice a day for 
the equivalent of a lifetime, showed 
no harm to the enamel. 





HARRY CONOVER has worked as announcer 
and actor over New York and Detroit sta- 
tions. 


WILLIAM CRABB’S main interest 
outside the studios is golf. He plays 
an excellent game. 


Gentle polishing, too 


The ingredient in Listerine Tooth 
Paste that gives teeth such brilliance 
and lustre is so delicate, so fine, that 
only three places in the world can 
produce a product that will meet our 
specifications. 

When you brush your teeth with 
Listerine Tooth Paste you know that 
you are getting the utmost in cleans- 
ing with the greatest degree of safety. 
There are two sizes: Regular 25¢ and 
the great big tube at 40¢, which con- 
tains 162 brushings. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 
St. Louis, Missourt 


DOUBLE SIZE TUBE 


162 BRUSHINGS FOR 40 


REGULAR size 25° 
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| WANT 
COLORS AS RICH V 
AND MELLOW | 
AS OCTOBER 
FOLIAGE 


THEN BE 
SURE OF THE 


fp 
i COO 
ochre 
BEFORE YOU 
PAINT 








SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 


© You need search no further than your 
nearby dealer in Lowe Brothers painting 
and decorating materials for new and 
lovely color schemes for your home. He 
will gladly show you the Lowe Brothers 
Pictorial Color Chart. From fascinating | 
exteriors and charming interiors, all repro- | 
duced in actual paint, you can choose the | 
exact effects you wish to achieve. 

You will enjoy the time you spend look- | 
ing at these interesting color schemes, and | 
you will be sure of results before a brush | 
is lifted. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the | 
known quality of Lowe Brothers D erosang 
which contain approximately 90% film- | 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” | 
paints, which often contain as little as 37% 
film-forming solids—the rest being water | 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon | 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum | 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


* 





Free: Illustrated book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


\ 


PAITLNTS @ VARNIS HES 
Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
SUCCESSFUI October, 
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ig Moments soox: 


By Anne Borden 


Do ANY of you girls keep a “Big 
Moments Book’’? Well, if you don’t, be- 
gin it now. And what is a Big Moments 
Book? It is your personal history in 
scrapbook form. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years from now, that scrapbook will be 
dearer to you than any other treasure. 

Your Big Moments Book should be- 
gin at the beginning. No.doubt you have 
a picture of yourself sitting at the foot 
of your very first Christmas tree; a draw- 
ing made from the outline of your old 
baby shoe that Mother has saved; some 
of your first printed or written words; 
and then, as the years begin to fly, some 
paper favors from your twelfth-year 


Top to bottom: big 
moments from the 
books of Julia Her- 
ring, Lorraine Tanz, 


and Esther Mills 





OUR GIRLS 


birthday party; scribbled 
dance cards from your Sen 
ior Prom; and snapshots 
and more snapshots. But 
do not forget that thes: 
souvenirs will mean littl 
unless youhaveacomplete, 
written account in your 
Big Moments Book. The; 
seem very unimportant at 
the time, yet years have a 
way of flying away and 

making insignificant de 

tails into precious gems. 

This, Our Girls’ page, 

a sort of Big blomeat 
Book of some of our 4-H 

pals thruout the country 
In Eau Claire, Wiscon- 

sin, there is a memory rec 
ord which belongs to Lor- 
raine Tanz. If she were t 
show you her scrapbook, 
you would come upon one picture of 
Lorraine taken in Chicago at the Four- 
teenth National 4-H Club Congress. You 
can see it below. Under that picture, if 
Lorraine is wise, she will have written in 
strong ink, so it will not fade—‘“Taken 
when I was announced National Cham- 
pion in Food Preparation.” Below and 
on either side of the photo are newspaper 
clippings which tell other data: that Lor- 
raine was chosen from 40 state champi- 
ons for this honor; that she was guest of 
honor at the Stevens Hotel in Chicag’ 
where she was given a $400 scholarship 
by the vice-president of a famous com 
pany which had sponsored the contest. 
If you were to leaf back thru her book, 
you would find the lesser victories which 
lead up to this picture, a chronicle thru 
eight years of club work. There would be 
records of baking, canning, and _ food 
preparation triumphs, and, since the book 
is an honest book and a very human one, 
Lorraine will have some of her failures 

on record, too. | Continued on page 
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One neighbor tells another and 
the news spreads. Looking ahead 
to practical economy and to sav- 
ing worry and expense in the busy 
days to come, it is truly good bus- 
iness to get the much talked- 
about “double value”’ that comes 
to Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Farm Fence. 


This double value is COP-R- 
LOY, wire, full gauge tough wire 
of this nationally known copper 
alloyed metal, plus heavy pure 
zinc coating applied by Wheeling’s 
superior processes developed by 
this company and brought to their 
present high standard through a 
lifetime of specialization in gal- 
vanizing. 


e YOUR WHEELING FENCE DEALER io — 
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All the resources and experience 
of one of America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of farm ne- 
cessities go into this “‘double val- 
ue”’ fence. Forward looking farm 
owners who are buying Wheeling 
Fence also get the extra value in 
Wheeling loom workmanship,— 
accurate and uniform weaving on 
modern equipment,—and the new 
fence stretched up on the place 
shows this in its appearance. The 
maker’s pride of product passes on 



















































































to become the farm owner’s pride 
of property. 


Putting up Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Farm Fence is sim- 
plified by tighter, smaller rolls. 
They get to the job in good con- 
dition. Wheeling anticipates this 
by factory-testing,—stretching up 
coil after coil under field condi- 
tions,—another extra precaution 
to insure full satisfaction of the 
farm owner. 


Your fence Dealer has Wheel- 
ing Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings, 
—any desired type and size,— 
ready to deliver to you or will get 
it quickly. In your interest he 
serves you economically because 
he sells the “‘double value”’ Fence. 


NG CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING , WEST VIRGINIA 
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TWO YOUNG POINTERS 
MAY LOOK ALIKE... 
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Breeding, courage, and training determine the 





value of a hunting dog—yet you can’t see these 
qualities. Many a good looking dog proves 
worthless in the field. 








That is equally true of batteries. Appearances are often 
deceiving. Because a battery looks good on a dealer’s shelf 





is no proof that it will give you the quicker starting, the 





















greater dependability, and the longer life you getina Willard. 


Their extra miles and months of service, plus the fact that 
they require less recharging, make Willards ‘Cost Less to 
Own.” And you'll find today’s prices for Willard Batteries 
about half what you might expect. 


See your nearest Willard dealer. He knows the proper size Willard for 
your car, your truck, your lighting plant, or your radio. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND e LOS ANGELES #® TORONTO, CANADA 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


> LE 2 em COST LESS TO OWN 
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| crunch-crunch-crunch of feet on 


That Sounds Real! 


[ Continued from page 19 | 


the others. Take snow, for instance. | 
had to work in a play that called for the 
end 
snow. I tried all the old things and sever 
al others I’d thought up, but none 
them gave the true sound. Finally, | : 
membered my mother handling cor 
starch at home, and the sound of the d: 
stuff came back to me. I got cornstarc| 
and found that when it was crushed and 
rubbed in the right way it gave exactly 
the snow sounds we had to have. 


« 

OnE of my sound inventions is re. 
sponsible for some Sinton gray hairs. W. 
had to have a horse’s hoofs in a play 
might have been Paul Revere approach 
ing, but I think it was a western sheriff 
—and it was my job to make that hors: 
do his stuff. | remembered the noise 


| made by rubber sink-plungers. I got a 


couple of these, and the noise of the 
horse’s hoofs was so realistic that you 
felt like watching your step. In fact it 
was perfect! Well; we went on with the 
sketch night after night until one eve- 
ning I turned from my other sound gad- 
gets to pick up the sink plungers .. . and 
one was gone! There I was with a one- 
legged horse on my hands and the hoof- 
beats had to go out on the air in less 
than two minutes. I couldn’t leave my 
post—there were other sounds that pre- 
ceded those of the horse. I began to per- 
spire with horror and to cudgel my brains 
for some substitute. Ten seconds before 
the horse had to begin approaching, the 
Negro floor porter quietly slipped the 
missing plunger into my hand. The day 
was saved! After the broadcast, I went 
on the warpath for him. ‘Well, Mr. Sin- 
ton, the sink in the hall was stopped up 
and I knew you had a plunger,’ was his 
excuse. It never happened again any- 
where; I saw to that! 

“Another funny one happened recent- 
ly when the play called for a loving 
couple to swing in a porch hammock, and 
we wanted the noise of the creaking 
chains on which it was suspended. That 
was tough! We even had a department 
store send such a hammock to the studio, 


| but it didn’t make the noise properly. 








Finally I found that a toothpick scraped 
over a nail file would give it; and our 
millions of listeners got a true picture of 
the porch love-making. 

“In some of the dramas of the ‘Dick 
Tracy’ and ‘Terry and Ted’ series I have 
to start airplanes on the ground, take 
them off, and fly them at high altitudes. 
This sounds complex, but it isn’t. A soft 
grained cardboard disc rapidly whirled 
and a rattan stick held against it at vary- 
ing pressures give all these sounds and 
give them truly. Another effect that 1s 
painfully realistic is that of march 
ing soldiers. I use this also for tap danc 
ers. This effect, however, is more com- 
plex than most. I have a frame two and 
one-half feet square with six rows Ol 
wooden blocks one inch square and five 
inches high. This is set on a base of sand- 
paper, and I move it backward and for 
ward, the sound creating the perfect re- 
production of marching soldiers as the 
blocks scrape the paper. For tap dancers 
I use a hardwood base instead of the 
sandpaper and move the wooden blocks 
in time to the rhythm of the music. 
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“Back in 1927 I handled the drums in 
a moving picture house, and it was there 
that I was sold on sound. I used to con- 
tribute the sound effects to the otherwise 
silent pictures. Out of this came my 
sound cabinet by which 34 separate and 
perfect sounds could be made by push- 
ing buttons or pulling levers. Some of 
those old cabinets are still in use. 

‘Now there is one little secret that I 
want to tell before I sign off and that is 
how the terrific gales are made—those 
cyclones and tempests that chill the mar- 
row in the bones of the listeners. I have 
made so many that I feel like the father 
of the “big wind’ the old-timers always 
talk about. Well, all I use for a cyclone 
is a toothpick! I hold it up and down 
against my lips and blow into the mike 
or across it, according to the effect want- 
ed. Just imagine, only a toothpick, a long 
breath or two—and the listeners think it 
is a terrible gale.” 

Recently there was a problem in radio 
in which even Al Sinton couldn’t help. 
The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
had arranged to broadcast a great num- 
ber of historic sketches about the life of 
the inventor, and they had to have a 
voice that closely resembled his. It was- 
n't as if they had to do Napoleon, with 
no one alive to identify and criticize the 
voice. There are quite a number of peo- 
ple hereabouts who knew Edison well 
and remembered his peculiar “deaf 
voice.” The director sent for all the 
actors he knew. He had phonograph 
records of Edison’s to use as guides. Au- 
dition after audition was held. The situa- 
tion began to look hopeless when sud- 
denly Geoffrey Bryant, youthful and 
with perfect hearing, came into his stu- 
dio to be auditioned. It hardly seemed 
worth while, but the director took the 
chance. To the amazement of all, Bry- 
ant’s voice was the voice of the Edison 
records! He was able to simulate the in- 
ventor’s voice perfectly and could carry 
the deaf quality. Bryant has played Edi- 
son in close to $0 dramas now, and there 
have been hundreds of favorable com- 
ments from those who knew the Wizard 
of Menlo Park, among them his widow. 


yf /\U’VE heard lions roar, elephants 
trumpet, and wolves howl over the radio, 
haven’t you? Very, very probably you 
were hearing Bradley Barker, the great 
“animal voice” in radio. I am going to 
call him to the mike now and ask him 
the same question I asked Sinton ,““What 
s the hardest thing you ever had to do?” 
Jh, that’s an easy one!” says Mr. 
Barker. ““Not so long ago I had to kill a 
linosaur. I had to imitate one of these 

historic reptiles in its death agonies. 
Now I knew about as much as the aver- 
age man about dinosaurs, but I couldn’t 
inyone who had the remotest idea 
‘ther the brutes could make a noise 
t. Finally the Natural History Mu- 
told me that a dinosaur had a cer- 
rt of throat, they thought, and it 
kely that it could make noises of a 
With that slim knowledge I went 
rk, and it seems my portrayal was 
So Close to popular fancy that it passed 
lutely authentic. 

other hard trick was to learn and 

y the trumpeting of an elephant. 
ral explorers and hunters told me 
bout it, and I found that they dif- 


radically in their interpretation of 


und. In { Continued on page 52 











“BUT DAD, MY 


STEERS ARE 
THE BEST IN 
THE COUNTY! 
PLEASE LET 
ME ENTER 

THEM IN THE 


WELL, THE 
DOCTOR TOLD 
YOU THAT YOU 
WOULDN'T FEEL 
ANY BETTER 
UNTIL YoU Quit 
COFFEE AND 


SWITCHED To 


WELL, JIM— 
SO YouR 
STEERS WON 
THE BLUE 
RIBBON / 


BAH! NONSENSE! 
I WON'T HAVE 


S YOU WASTING Your 


TIME AT 


/N THAT'S 
RIGHT! WHY 
’ SHOULD HE HAVE 
ANY FUN-WHILE 

YOU DO ALL 
THE HARD WoRK! 


Wa 





ALL THE TIME, 





RATS ! COFFEE 
NEVER HURT ME / 
I'VE DRUNK IT 


THERE'S 


SYMPATHY FOR | 


far NOU! WANTS You 
To GIVE UP 
COFFEE! pay 
NO ATTENTION 
TO SUCH 
DRIVEL / 





HE DOESN'T WORK & 
HALF AS HARD AS 

I Do.,.. AND HIS 
HEAD DOESN'T ACHE 


NOBODY 


js CARES HOW 
YOU FEEL — BUT 
JUST LET ONE 
OF THOSE STEERS 


me. ; 














ARE You 50 
STUBBORN 

ABouT IT ? 
IT WOULDN'T 
HURT YOU To 
TRY POSTUM / 















You BET, DAD... 
AND IT SURE WAS 
SWELL OF You 
TO LET ME 
ENTER THEM! 


FATHER FEELS 
[{ $0 GooD, HE 
CAN'T REFUSE 
YOU ANYTHING... 


PME SINCE HE 


SWITCHED TO 











-IF You'LL JUST 


ALONE ! 






ALL RIGHT / 
I'LL TRY IT 








LEAVE ME 


THAT MEDDLING 
WOMAN HAS 













RUINED ME! 








days! Postum con 


help. A product of 


supply of Postum fre 


HILDREN should 

never drink cof- 
fee... and the caffein 
in coffee disagrees 
with many grown- 
ups, too! If you are 
bothered by head- 
aches or indigestion, 
or can’t sleep soundly 
...try Postum for 30 
tains no caffein. It is 


simply whole wheat and bran, roasted 
and slightly sweetened. Easy to make, 
costs less than one-half cent a cup. It’s 
delicious, too .. . and may prove a real 


General Foods. 


© 1936, Gc. F. CORP. 


FREE— tet us send you your first week's 


2c! Simply mailcoupon. 





of Postum. 


Name 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, without obligation, a week's supply 


S.F.10-36 





Street 





City 


__State 





Fillincompletely,p 





rint nameand address. 


If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (Offer expires July 1, 1937.) 
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DAD 
COMES TO THE 
RES CUE 


FRANK IS TERRIBLY iRECKON | 

TIRED OUT AFTER neatiiie inn 
THE DAYS WORK..0HN| Ie rpoueie is 
MAYBE HE HAS TOO 
MUCH TO DO. 
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YES,AND FROM 
THE STANDPOINT 
OF WEAR, YOU'LL 
FIND THEM A 


THOSE HEAVY { LiKE YOU HAVE ? 
BOOTS YOU WEAR SAY, THEY DO 

ARE TOO TIRING, LOOK ALOT MORE 
SON. 1 THINK COMFORTABLE. 











GEE, DAD, SINCE I'VE 

BEEN WEARING 
THESE HOOD 

FLEXIBOOTS,1 FEEL 
















yOu'D BETTER GET | BET THEY 100% BETTER. THEY GooD 
A PAIR OF HOOD WOULD BE HELPED ME OUT ALL INVESTMENT, 





FLEXIBOOTS EASIER ON 


MY FEET! 






















































You Get LIGHT WEIGHT, COMFORT & WEAR 
in Flexible Rubber Footwear 


OOD Flexible Rubber 
Footwear is built for the 
toughest of farm work—yet 
it will give you a new idea of 
foot comfort and protection, 
Try ona pair of Hood 
Flexible Rubber boots or arc- 
tics. Feel how snugly they fit 
around the ankle—and notice , 
how flexibly they “give” with Pant = 
every movement you make. mad subbes) 
The cost? Only a little more 
than the “cheapest.” But in 
addition to the built-in com- 
fort, think of the money saved 
through Hood’s long wear! |} 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 











Two-buckle 
Farmshu 












Lace Flexiboot 
16" or 12" 





Where price is impor- 
tant buy Hood Red 
Tread Footwear. The 
Hood Red Tread is 
the mark of quality accepted for years as 
a sign of full dollar value. 





Four-buckle 
Flexarctic 
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Don't Let Them Linger 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


gain per lamb for each ! {-pound incr: 

in corn fed. Increasing. the daily allow 
ance of corn made only a slight incr: 

in amount of corn needed for 100 pounds 
gain and very appreciably reduced 
amount of hay and linseed meal requ 
for each 100 pounds gain. Total costs 
gains decreased progressively as ther 
of corn fed was increased, until 134 
pounds per lamb daily had been reac! 

W. H. Peters, Minnesota animal 
bandry chief, says this trial is not enough 
to prove fully that faster, cheaper gains 
can be had by restricting roughag: 
force greater grain consumption. 1 
hay ration used was too nearly the 
amount that lambs would consume. T; 
complete its study of the ql uestion : the 
station will conduct trials in which th 
amounts of both hay and corn w 
varied. The view of experienced | 
feeders generally has been that the safest 
and most profitable plan of fattening 
lambs is to allow all the hay they w 
eat, plus what concentrates they w 
clean| up in addition.—H. L. Harris. 


Joe Sturgis, an extensive lamb-feeder 
of Saint Joseph County, Michigan 
been putting lime in the water for his 
newly arrived lambs for some years, and 
he has cut his losses down considerabl\ 

In Oakland County, Michigan, the 
Musolf Brothers, with Belgian horses 
and Holstein cattle on their 278-acre 
farm, have been putting a peck of air 
slaked lime in their watering tank for 
the easement of the alimentary tracts of 
newly arrived cattle and sheep. 

Those who have tried this out are 
more or less agreed that either lime or 
baking soda will do the trick, and the 
use I pound of baking soda to each 12) 
gallons of water for the first 7 to 12 
days. Those who are doing this find the 
animals have fewer colds and much | 
trouble from so-called ‘‘shipping fever” 
en route to the lot.—Chz ies Everett 


ess 


John Engle of Lenawee County, Mict 
igan, has been feeding about 3,30¢ head 
of Western lambs a year for the past 12 
years. He raises 60 acres of co a each 
year. “In all that time, I have never 
husked a bushel of corn off my own 
land,” this lamb-feeder told me. The 
bulk of what he grows on his 250 acres 
is put thru the 1,650 lambs shipped 
about the middle of October. 

Before the lambs ever start East, he 
prepares his cornfield to provide as much 
sheep feed as possible. At the last cult 
vation of corn, he arranges a seat on tht 
front of the tractor, and while his son 
drives, he sows Scarlet Globe Turnip seed 
at the rate of one pound per acre. H 
seeds one two-row strip, skips four rows, 
then sows another strip, and so on. Whe! 
the field is all seeded, the cultivator 
doubles back and hectors the four-row 
spaces that were left. 

‘The turnips won’t make much 
growth until the frost kills the corn but 
after that they will grow fast, and by th 
time the lambs are to be turnec 
first of November, there will - Se 
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tons more on an acre,” says Mr. Engle. 

When his fall lambs are brought home, 
they are put right onto self-feeders, the 
contents of which are compounded by 
chopping equal parts of alfalfa hay and 
grain bundles of oats and barley seeded 
together. This leaves the oats and bar- 
ley grains whole, but the straw and hay 
are chopped so fine that the lambs can- 
not sort out the grain when feeding. 


N A WEEK or to days, § or 6 acres of 


the cornfield are fenced off, and the lambs 
are turned into this. They eat the turnip 
tops first, then the lower stalks of the 
corn, and occasionally they skin all the 
husks off the ears before they start eat- 
ing the kernels. 

“It generally takes about 3 weeks for 
the lambs to become accustomed to eat- 
ing corn, but they really like corn when 
once they start eating it.” 

\s soon as they eat off one 6-acre 
tract, the fence is moved to take in an- 
other 6 acres. In the meantime the tur- 
nips have grown larger. And during the 
last of December, when the lambs are 
cleaning up the 60-acre cornfield, the 
ground will be covered with the bowls 
of turnips that have lost their contents. 
Sheep are always fond of these appetizers. 

Engle, a master lamb-feeder, buys 
about 1,650 lambs to eat up his corn and 
his oats and barley crops; this band 
leaves the farm in early January. He 
then stocks up with a similar number of 
Texas lambs which he feeds on a com- 
mercial basis. 

When I was on his farm, he was feed- 
ing 1,665 Texas lambs that averaged 81 
pounds laid down. For this bunch his 
farm furnishes only the roughage. But 
he follows the same plan, which is that 
the grain and roughage are mixed to- 
gether in definite proportions by weight 
so he can regulate the amount of grain 
the lambs get. He feeds many cull navy 
beans, Western screenings, damaged 
wheat, and corn screenings. “I buy any- 
thing that has feed value in it and that 
[can buy cheap,” is the way he put it; 
and added, with emphasis, “I like to 
have my lamb roughage chopped rather 
than ground!”’—Robert Crowder. 


These pages from the notebooks of three 
practical farm lamb-feeders and a fore- 
most agricultural experiment station lead 
ne to the inevitable conclusion that there 
ire many successful methods avatlable by 
feeding profits may be increased. 
But underlying them all is the thought im- 
portant to every good feeder: “Don’t let 


them linger in the feedlots.”—Editor. 
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| like the one of you, but mine’s terrible!” 








Real boy and ‘*Tomboy,’’ too? 
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MUD SPOTS! GREASE SPOTS! 
GRIMED-IN DIRT TO BE RUBBED! 





Back aches from rubbing? 





TRY P AND G’S QUICK RUB-SAVING 
METHOD ON EXTRA-DIRTY SPOTS! 


















Pick out all the extra-dirty spots, the 
perspiration-stained neckbands and cuffs. 
Dampen them and give them a good 
soaping with sudsy P AND G Naphtha. 
Roll up to soak while P AND G’s special 
ingredients loosen all the deep, stubborn 


Use PannG WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 
Save yourself 2 rubs out of every 3 


Dampen clothes, run sudsy 
P AND G over spots, roll up to soak. 





THE P AND G CAKE APPLIES MORE 
RICH SOAP RIGHT ON THE DIRT— 
LOOSENS SOIL FASTER THAN 
SOAKING WITH DISSOLVED 
CHIPS OR POWDERS. 





Now—a quick rub between 
the hands. Dirt disappears. 








TWO SPECIAL INGREDIENTS IN 
P AND G—THE SUDS-BUILDER, 
THE DIRT-LOOSENER—WORK OUT 
BURIED DIRT, SAVE RUBBING. 





—And P anD G Naphtha is 
white—it gets white 
clothes whiter! 


aed be 





Saue subbing—P And G helps machine-users, too! 


soil. Now—just a turn in your machine 


washes clothes clean! Spotless! Snowy- 
white! No hand-rubbing... Try PANDG 
White Naphtha Soap for dishes, too! 
it’s eco 


It’s fast—it’s easy on hands 
nomical. 












THE NAPHTHA SOap 
feoc aeee BAGEL IM Uae 
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SaNFORIZED- 
SHRUNK 


Buy Your Correct Size 


Steady improvement in manufacturing 
methods, together with the use of fabrics 
which have been Sanforized-shrunk, bring 
lasting fit and lasting comfort into all 
types of utility garments. 


Nowadays, when you buy overalls (with 
such modern features as 8-oz. denim, rust- 
proof metal buttons and buckles, full bar- 
tacking and double-stitched, bell-shaped 


pockets), jackets or work shirts, you right- 



















fully expect them to wear well and to stay 
comfortable. Sanforized-shrunk assures 
permanent, complete fabric shrinkage, not 
affected by washing machine or laundry. 
You can choose your correct size, wherever 


“Sanforized-shrunk’’. 
Enjoy the satisfaction of long life and life- 


you see the label 


long fit that modern work clothes give. 


Overalls, work shirts and jackets Sanforized- 
shrunk are now being featured by more than 
1,000 individually owned 


FEDERATED STORES 
OF AMERICA 


San Yel d- Shrunk 
A= 


WORTH. STR 
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THESE OVERALLS 
ARE COMFORTABLE 
LONG WEARING- 
AND WILL NOT 
SHRINK / 



















WORK SHIRTS 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 








JACuRTS 


wth a SHRUNK 








BOYS’ OVERALLS 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 

























| Sales Safety 


| Wue RE a seller of an animal specia 
ly warrants its condition, he cannot, | 
| showing that the buyer ought to hav. 
known that the animal was unsoun 
| avoid liability for damages sustained b 
the buyer thru the animal’s failing 
come up to the warranty. 

A late application of this well-settl 
rule of law was made by the Ohio Court 
of Appeals, Erie County, in the case of 
Myerl vs. Cutzeit. In that case, the auc 
tioneer at a farm sale stated that a horse, 
“sound and a runaway,” was to be sold 
When the buyer undertook to work the 
animal after the sale, the horse was dis 
covered to be a “panter.” 

The seller’s lawyer argued that the 
buyer was not entitled to rely upon the 
warranty, because the buyer inspected 
the horse before he bought it. However 
the fact that the animal was led arou: 
just before being sold would not indicate 
that it was a panter. The court said: 

“The law is well settled that in 
of goods and chattels, a seller who clear 
ly promises or affirms that the goods are 
free from a defect, which actually exists, 
may be liable if the purchaser relied o1 
the affirmation, tho he inspected the 
article sold.”—A. L. H. Street, Mint 






























a Sale 

















Hog Production 
Costs 


Dir FERENCE in costs of production 
was a greater factor in determining 
profits from the hog enterprise than were 
the differences in prices at which the 
hogs sold, according to a three-year study 
of the swine industry on 34 Midwest 
farms. During the period, differences in 
production costs on the average ac- 
counted for 68 percent of the differenc 
in profit to the individual farmers. 
The various items entering into pro- 
duction costs and their percentages of 
the total were as follows: feed and pas- 
ture, 84.2 percent; man labor, 4.2 per- 
cent; hog share of farm overhead, 3.4 per 
cent; lots and equipment, 2.9 percent; 
veterinary service, 1.6 percent; interest 
on capital in lots and equipment, 
percent; interest on capital in breeding 




































herds, .8 percent; mortality in breeding 
herds, .8 percent; horse labor, .5 percent; 
and taxes and incidentals, .1 percent— 


an interesting cost “breakdown.” 

One-third of the farms which had the 
lowest cost of production over the three 
years produced 100 pounds of market- 
able pork for $6.22 while the one-third 
with the highest cost of production re- 
quired $10.24. The main points in which 
these two groups of farms aitiared in 
their methods were in the amounts ol 
concentrates fed, breeding herd costs, 
and death losses. On the low-cost farms, 
395 pounds of concentrated feeds were 
used to produce 100 pounds of pork, 
while on the high-cost farms, 597 pounds 
were fed. This difference in amount of 
feed used did not appear to be due t 
differences in the pare or protein 
supplements fed, because the nutritive 
ratio was the same in both the low- and 
high-cost groups (1 to 7.7). 

On the low-cost farms the cost of car 
rying the breeding herd was 31 percen 
of the total production cost, while on 
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the high-cost farms it was 33.6 percent. 
Decidedly more gilts were used on the 
low-cost farms. The two-litters-per-year 
system predominated among the high- 
cost farms. The percentage of death 
losses of pigs before weaning was lower 
by nearly 4.5 points on the low-cost 
farms, which resulted in an average of 

early one pig more weaned per litter 
than on the high-cost farms.—C. D. L. 
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Coming Events 


September 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle 
Congress and Allied Shows, Waterloo, 
lowa. 

October 17—24—American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 28-December 5—International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 











New Beef Show Plan 


THE new county show-herd program 
begun this year in Kansas is expected to 
benefit the state’s smaller, local-trade 
beef herds. Each county which takes part 
in the program may select a county 
show herd of one or more of the three 
beef breeds. The cattle are brought to a 
spring show, where qualified judges pick 
the most promising animals. During the 
summer each man fits his own cattle, 
and then final choice of the show herd 
of ten is made. No breeder may place 
more than four cattle, and at least four 
breeders must be represented on each 


herd. A herd includes representatives of 


each major show class. The show herds 
will be exhibited at sectional fairs and 
then in state-wide competition at two 
state fairs. 

The Kansas State College Extension 
Service has charge of the program in the 
state. J. J. Moxley, extension beef spe- 
cialist, helps county breed associations 
with ‘the selections to make up good 
show herds.—Don Charles, Kans. 


lf You Feed Rye 


A BIG rye crop in 1935, and the 
scarcity of other grains, encouraged 
tarmers to feed it in their fattening ra 
tions. While rye can be used satisfac- 
torily for this purpose, certain factors 
ust be kept in mind by the feeder. 

Dr. C. W. McCampbell of the Kansas 
\gricultural Experiment Station points 
out that, on the basis of chemical analy- 
sis, rye should be worth almost as much 
is either corn, wheat, or barley. But rye 
S less palatable than these grains, and 
all classes of livestock soon grow more 
or less tired of it. Because of this, they 
will eat less rye and therefore make 
smaller gains. 

Best results in feeding rye. are ob- 
tained when it is mixed with the more 
palatable grains, such as corn, barley, or 
Rye should not make up more 
than 50 percent of the mixture fed to 
cattle, sheep, or horses, and not more 
than 70 percent of the mixture for hogs. 
It should always be fed ground. 

Rye isoften contaminated with ergot, 
when appreciable amounts of ergot 
1, experience has shown that abor- 
tion is likely to result.—F. E. C., Kans. 
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LEADING MANUFACTURERS of radio sets now offer, through their rural 

dealers, a complete line of “Air Cell” radios for unwired homes. These 

sets employ special circuits and are specially designed for use with the 

famous “‘Eveready Air Cell” “A” Battery. They offer the following ad- 

vantages over old-style sets: 

1. 1,000 hours of trouble-free “‘A” battery operation (guaranteed). 

2. No recharging. 

3. Level power. The “Air Cell” battery is as strong at the thousandth 
hour as at the first hour. 

4. Unusual sensitivity and selectivity. Better reception than all-electric 
sets provide. 


5. Economical operation. The lowest upkeep cost in farm radio today. 


“Air Cell” radio sets are far from an experiment. Over two hundred thou- 
sand are now in daily use on farms. They are available in a wide range of 
prices, from $20 to $115, depending on size, number of tubes and model. 

Before you buy a new set, investigate “Air Cell” radio. Ask your local 
dealer to show you how the “Air Cell” battery breathes oxygen from the 
air, thus eliminating the recharging nuisance and expense. 

WARNING: It is possible to convert an “Air Cell” set so it will oper- 
ate on old-fashioned batteries. But you will then have a makeshift set. 
You will get old-fashioned battery-set results. You will not get the ad- 
vantages listed above. 

You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. To get “Air Cell” ad- 
vantages your set must have genuine “Air Cell” power. You must have 
“A” current from the oxygen-breathing battery for which “Air Cell” sets 
were designed to make these advantages possible. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate an “Air Cell” radio, operating on a 
genuine “Air Cell” battery. Introduced at $8.50, the “Air Cell’ battery 
is now only $5.95. 


gps 


GUARANTEES 


that the “Eveready” “Air Cell” A Battery, No. A-600, 
when properly installed on an approved “Air Cell” 
receiver, and maintained according to directions pro- 
vided with this battery, will supply “A 


minimum of 1,000 hours, no matter whether the receiver 


” current for a 


ws used two or twenty-four hours every day. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N.Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide [gj and Carbon Corporation 
Prices slightly higher in far western states. 


The words “Eveready” and “Air Cell” are trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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The ONLY WORK SHOE IN THE WORLD with BOTH 
SOLES and UPPERS made of SHELL HORSEHIDE! 


N° matter where you go—or what price 
you might offer—no shoe store in this 
entire country can supply you with an 
ALL SHELL HORSEHIDE work shoe 
UNLESS the name ‘“‘WOLVERINE”’ is 
stamped on it. Wolverine, and Wolverine 
ONLY, produces work shoes with BOTH 
soles and uppers of this amazing, super- 
wear, inner-shell leather. 

Wolverine Shell Horsehide leather is 
triple-ply leather. It has an inner-shell, a 
tough substance much like your fingernail. 
It is found only in that part of the hide 
over the horse’s hips. 


Amazing Durability 

Wolverine’s EXCLUSIVE triple-tan- 
ning process tans this triple-ply leather so 
it is different from any other leather made 
into work shoes. It makes it as soft and 
pliable as buckskin—yet it retains all its 
extra-ply strength and incredible wearing 
qualities. It even dries out soft after soak- 


DEALERS: meee us for details of our New 


ealer Sales Plan that has 
made thousands stores “‘Work Shoe Head- 
quarters.”” No we gt Just drop us a line. 


Ket 
WoL RE 
SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
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ing—resists barnyard acids. The soles are 
as flexible as bamboo — and the uppers 
virtually scuff-proof. 

Millions who now wear only Wolverines 
say they are the toughest, longest wearing, 
yet most comfortable work shoes they ever 
stepped into, regardless of price, and cost 
less in the long run. 

It will pay you, too, to learn the facts 
about Wolverine extra wear — extra com- 
fort — extra service. So just see your Wol- 
verine dealer, try on a pair and see the 
difference between genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide and other work shoe leather. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 


Dept. R10-36 Rockford, Mich. 


---F REE--- 


Mail this coupon today —for a 

generous can of Wolverine Shoe 

Grease. This wonderful leather 
conditioner makes shoes more water-proof, 
softer, longer-wearing. Enclose 3 cents for 
mailing cost. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Dept.R10-36, Rockford, Michigan 

Here’s 3c for mailing cost. Please send me 
a Free Can of Wolverine Shoe Grease and the 
name of the nearest Wolverine Dealer. 


Name 
Address 


City 





Freshman’s Problem 


[ Continued from page 2. 
self; I learned that early, because nobod 
seemed tremendously interested 
Brother Briggs. What to talk about ther 
Well, subjects studied were a source of 
topic; current news events and sport 
happenings filled many a gap; music ar 
art groups, as I learned to appreciate 
them, served well. And I learned to play 
bridge. That’s the opposite of an evening 
of conversation, but it is so popular a so 
cial diversion that it cannot be ignored 
Somewhere, I don’t remember where, 
I ran across a good book on etiquette 
and read it. I found and put into practice 
the facts that: ladies always go first, ex 
cept downstairs, in a jostling crowd, or 
in a dangerous place; a man always offers 
his arm, never takes the girl’s arm or 
pushes her along by the elbow—and he 
goes first, too, in helping a girl on a boat 
or stepping off a bus or streetcar; a man 
never remains seated if a woman is stand 
ing in his presence. I recalled my moth 
er’s good advice about tipping my hat 
when speaking to a woman—and r 
moving it in private homes, clubs, 
churches, offices, and upon introduction. 


Dininc out was a tougher proposi- 
tion; we don’t have a great deal of prac 
tice at that sort of thing on the farm. So 
I asked one of the popular campusi tes 
about it. He told me: If a waiter leads 
you to a table, the girl follows the waiter 
and the man either follows or walks be 
side her. Pull out the chair for her and, 
after she is seated, push the chair up to 
the table to suit her, and help her remove 
her coat. If the waiter seats the girl, r 
main standing by your chair until she is 
seated. Always ask your guest, man or 
woman, what he or she would like to 
have, then give both your orders to the 
waiter. If you happen to be a little low 
on finances at the time, suggest a menu 
you can afford. If the custom of the place 
is to tip, ten percent is the usual rate 
with a dime for the hat girl. 

Table manners were difficult for me 
and my college friends because, tho we 
had been taught them at home, we grew 
used to eating carelessly among our 
selves. So we resolved alw: ays to check 
each other on the following: Take your 
time—a gulper makes a show of himselt. 
Use a knife for cutting only. When not 
in use, the knife and fork are placed 
parallel on the upper right-hand side of 
the plate, never with handles resting on 
the table. A spoon never is left in the 
cup. In eating soups with a ace, fill 
the bowl of the spoon by pushing it a 
from you. And don’t “dunk”! 

Yes, introductions floored me at first 
because I knew that a good introduction 
shapes the attitude others take toward 
one. Mixers, faculty teas, practice in in 
troducing myself to others taught me: 
Men always ogy hands when intro 
duced, but they do not shake hands w! 
unless the woman offers her 
hand. The form of an introduction 
proved quite simple. I re membered a 

ways to say the name of the woman o! 
older person first. 

Too, I was “‘stuck’”’ on names—an¢ re- 
membered them by thinking of as many 
sentences as I could with the person’s 
name used as the key word in them. 

But college presents many situations 


women, 
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that can’t be handled very well by rules 
of etiquette or memory tricks. Common 
sense has to come into play, and the sur- 
plus or lack of it probably makes or 
breaks as many college careers as any 
other one thing. 

Where most boys fall down is in the 
matter of jokes. Be humorous—it’s a 
great friend-making gift 
crack continually or you’ll soon be the 
campus smarty. And keep ’em clean, or 
you'll be the campus outeast, except 
among a Certain undesirable group. 

A great deal depends upon the ability 

» “take it”? and smile. Wendy Rogers 
was one of the best friends I had in col- 
lege. I never knew a time when his tem- 
per got the better of him. He was a little 
chap, too, and everyone was continually 
picking on him. But he always came 
back with something spicy, altho never 
too caustic. Wendy was mighty popular. 

Common sense also applies in obeyi ing 
and giving college orders. Me oh my! 
How many times we freshmen got into 
trouble on that score. After all, we'd 
done a lot of practical jobs well back on 
the farm; we’d given quite a few orders. 
I must confess I went thru several terms 
on the campus before I grasped the fact 
that when I got out of school I would be 


just another cog in the wheels of indus- 


try, that I’d have a boss who'd be telling 
me! But I did discover, early, that I got 
my commands “‘over”’ a great deal better 

I co-operated when the other fellow 
asked me to do something for Aim. 

I didn’t like paying attention any bet- 
ter than you will. But our entire educa- 
tional system is based on memory, and I 
missed so much at first that [ automati- 
cally began to listen and concentrate 
when reading. There’s a trick to that. 
Stop when you feel fatigue or nervous- 
ness creeping in; get up and take a walk 
in the fresh air when you grow tired of 
studying at night. You’ll come back with 
a punch that you didn’t know you had. 


C )LLEGE women? There’s really the 
ace problem in using common sense! 
West Point’s rule book for cadets has a 
paragraph I remembered—and it saved 
my day: “Nothing so quickly discloses 
the presence or absence of breeding in a 
man as does his attitude toward women. 
In polite society, a lady’s person is invio- 
late. To touch her except in dancing or 
other entirely acceptable purposes is in- 
excusable rudeness.” 

It isn’t smart for a college man to have 
many affairs (nor for a college girl, ei- 
ther). The campus will soon “catch on,’ 
and in the end the guilty party will not 
have the one he or she really wants—nor 
have the trust of others. 

It is quite possible that you may find 
the girl in college whom you will marry, 
but don’t marry the first girl with whom 
you fall in love unless you’re ready to 
take on a companion and a responsibility 
lor lite. Go about, get acquainted. A col- 
ege man who has “dated around” will 
know how to judge his women; won’t 


make a mistake when the time comes to 
say the fatal word. Two or three dates a 
week are plenty—girls have to, or should, 
Study, also. To sum up the “women” 
problem: I found most of my social fun 
on the campus was with women, and it 
depended entirely upon my attitude as 
to how much enjoyment I did find. 


| think I mentioned that I went to 
college pretty green. Here are some of 
the personal [| Continued on page 84 


but don’t wise- 





FRANK KING.. 


UT, TUT, Mr. King, Union 

Leader is not only down your 
alley...it’s right down every man’s 
alley! For Union Leader is primed for 
every man’s pipe, and. ..at adime 
...it’s priced for every man’s purse. 
Sniff it! Smoke it! And when you 
light a fragrant, flavorful pipeload, 








GREAT 


UNION LEADER 





. Union Leader smoker, and famous creator of “‘Gasotine ALLEY” 


watch it bowl a ten-strike over mix- 
tures with fancy price tags. Try a 
tin, brother, but don’t say we didn’t 
warn you! That mellow, old, Ken- 
tucky Burley in Union Leader will 
make your dime pay a dollar divi- 
dend in smoking pleasure! (Swell 
rollin’ for cigarettes, too!) 


Copyright, 1936, by P. Lorillard Co., 





AMERICAN SMOKE 
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NEW IDEA CORN 


NEW IDEA 


4-ROLL 
HUSKER 
AND SHREDDER 


HE NEW IDEA machines 

pictured above are always 
money makers for the corn 
farmer. But in a year like this, 
when every ear of corn means 
more than usual, these ma- 
chines can be doubly valuable. Whether 
the crop is light or heavy, you can 
count on that champion of the har- 
vests, the NEW IDEA 2-row Corn 
Picker, to gather it in at lowest possible 
cost. You can count on the NEW 
IDEA also to strip practically every ear 
from the stalks — even the nubbins and 
small ears so often overlooked by hand 
workers. Gets the job over in a hurry. 
Covers 12 to 18 acres a day, in good 
weather or bad. A pull type universal 
machine. The average two-plow tractor, 
equipped with power take-off, handles 
it easily and hauls the wagon as well. 


Where the shortage of hay makes you 
want to get the most out of your fod- 


| Send free information on items checked. 


Corn Pickers . . . . (1 Manure Spreaders t 
Husker-Shredders . 1) Feed Mixers .... [ 
Steel Farm Wagons. O Gasoline Engines . [ 
Portable Elevators (1) Transplanters 
Hand Corn Shellers © Hay Loaders 


| Power Corn Shellers 0 Side Delivery Rakes 


Name a 


Address _ 











der, the NEW IDEA 4-roll Husker- 
Shredder can save the day. A farm size 
machine, requiring little power and 
easily operated by two men. Husks corn 
at a cost so low that the shredded fod- 
der is delivered to the mow practically 
free. Larger farms and custom oper- 
ators find their needs perfectly met by 
the NEW IDEA 6-roll Husker-Shredder, 
Both machines modern all-metal con- 
struction; separate snapping and husk- 
ing rolls and fool-proof safety device. 


Write today for complete descriptions. 
Attractive cash prices or liberal time 
payment terms through your dealer. 





NEW IDEA, in. 
Factories at 

Coldwater, Ohio 
Sandwich, Ill. 
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No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's notrick tome ake up to $12 
ada 1y when you use yourc: irasa McNess 
**Store on Wheels."" Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men, 
— tive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. 


Your 

We Supply Capital — Start Now! BU. \%4 

There’s no better work anywhere — 

pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 

we supply capital to help you get started quick. You 
Write at once for Mc- 


start making money first day. 
Ness Dealer booh— tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 358 Adams St, Freeport, Il. 
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Operates From 
FREE WIND POWER 


A light wind furnishes electric lights 
and city radio performance for the 
) country home. o “*B’’ or “‘C” batter- 
ies. Gives pleasure of care-free, full 
strength radio reception that willamaze 
“444 you—without power lines. Foreign as 
well as American reception. Write for 
80 day no-risk trial plan—also get 
offer of one FREE to first user-dealer 
in each locality. 


Eo: AGENTS WANTED 


Under our new plan a little easy work 
brings your own radio FREE and a 
wind charger for only $7.50 additional. 
Special temporary offer —be first— 
write quick—a lc post card will do. 


Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co. 
M-884 -2609 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 





'Twixt Bin and Pail 


[ Continued from page 10 | 









milk production. Costs are bound to be 
high in such cases, and probably onl) 
the fresh cows should be maintained on 
a producing basis. Those allowed to g 
dry will need 2 to 3 pounds of the grain 
mixture daily to keep them in good cor 
dition until next freshening. Keeping a 
cow on a maintenance ration means a 
feed cost of $30 to $50 with no return 
except the opportunity to use the an 
mal next year. Certainly it will not pay 
to keep anything but healthy young ar 
mals under such circumstances. Where 
there is not enough home-grown rough 
age of any kind and it is necessary to 
buy, there is no question in my mind 
about the necessity of sorting the herd 
carefully and letting everything but the 
best cows go. 

Every dairy herd represents individ- 
ual problems. Feeding stands ards are only 
guides. Feeds vary widely in quality; 
likewise, cows vary greatly in their abi 
ity to use various feeds. There is one 
rule, however, which holds in all cases; 
namely, it pays to feed good cows well. 
The Southeastern Minnesota Cost Ac- 
counting Association has, for five years, 
compared records of the 30 highest- and 
the 30 lowest-producing herds in the ter- 
ritory. In 1934, when drought conditions 
were exceedingly severe, the high ope 
showed a return over feed cost of $209. 
per cow compared with $10.46 in the 3 M4 
low herds. The feed cost, figured at farm 
prices, for the high herds was $56.71 
compared with $35.74 for the low herds. 
Last year return over feed cost for the 
high herds was $39.24 and for the low 
herds, $11.42. The feed cost for the high 
herds was $63.10 compared with $42.. 
per cow in the low groups. The high-in- 
come groups of dairymen went into the 
market and bought high-protein feeds 
when it was necessary because they were 
short of legume hay. The results show 
that the practice paid because the other 
overhead costs of housing, interest, de 
preciation, and labor did not vary great 
ly between the good and the low herds. 

The outlook is by no means dark this 
year. In the most favorable years there 
are men who stubbornly refuse to profit 
by the benefit of practical feeding infor- 
mation. They will never succeed in ob- 
taining satisfactory profits. But, where 
the two main links between the feed bir 
and milk pail—the dairyman and the 
cow—are in first-class working condi- 
tion, good profits will be forthcoming 
even in the face of adverse conditions 




































AND IN NOVEMBER - | 


Your next issue of Succe 


ful Farming will contain, 
among dozens of features 
equally as interesting: a dis- 


cussion of the why and where- 
fore of your taxes; a talk on 
turkey bre eds: how-to plans 
for the safe, electric 
wiring of farms; directions 
for Christmas toy-making; 
arrangement of a conveni- 


easy 





ent, step-saving kitchen; 
and several useful! tips on 
canning luscious chicken. 






























Sudan and Sorghum 
in Hot Weather 


THE virtues of Sudan grass and sor- 
ghum as forage for livestock in any hot- 
weather region are generally accepted. 
When other pasture is short in summer, 
Sudan grass is ready to use; and when 
most other crops fail for lack of water, 
sorghum can usually withstand the 
drought until moisture does come. 
Drought that burns up corn or other 
grains merely stunts these hardy plants. 
During their early stages of growth, both 
sweet and grain sorghums contain rela- 
tively large amounts of combined hydro- 
cyanic (prussic) acid, a condition which 
has established in the minds of farmers 
a well-grounded fear of pasturing sor- 
ghum. Altho Sudan grass is a sorghum, 
the cyanide content in its earlier stages 
is usually thought enough lower than 
that of sorghum to reduce the danger of 
serious poisoning to the vanishing point. 


Ti 1ERE is a general belief that drought 
increases the cyanide content of both 
sorghum and Sudan grass at any stage. 
This general belief is based upon the 
fact that more animals have died in dry 
weather from eating these plants than 
when the plants were growing in good 
weather. This death loss may also be 
credited to the following circumstances: 
In times of food shortage many animals 
overeat when they find something fresh 
and green. Their resistance to a change 
in diet is lowered because they have been 
so long on poor and limited feed. When 
they do obtain something to eat, their 
systems may be intoxicated, and they 
may die in such a way that cyanide poi- 
soning is indicated. 

One cannot be sure that an animal has 
died from cyanide unless he is able to de- 
tect the poison in the brain or liver, and 
in such cases there should be a relatively 








large amount of the poison in the stom- | 


ach content as well. The production of 
cyanide compounds in sorghum and Su- 
dan grass is probably affected by dry 
weather. Many hundreds of tests indi- 
cate that plants growing in favorable 
conditions as to moisture show less cy- 
anide than those that are growing on the 
same kind of soil without so much mois- 
ture. When the soil is of normal fertil- 


ity, as in fields, this difference is more | 


marked than when Sudan grass or sor- 
ghum is growing in both dry and moist 
soil of one-time feedlots. 

When the plants have been damaged 
by drought to the extent that the leaves 
are turning brown, cyanide compounds 
disappear because there is little chance 
for such compounds to escape decompo- 
sition. If, however, Sudan grass that con- 
tains cyanide is made into hay which is 
thoroly dried so that it does not heat or 
mold in the stack or mow, much of the 
cyanide that was present in the green 
plants will be found in the green-cured 
forage, even after many months. Of 
course, the presence of cyanide com- 
pounds in plants increases the danger to 
the animals eating these plants. The ef- 
tect of high and low cyanide content of 
forage has already been discussed in 
these columns [March issue of Successful 
Farming]; hence, it is only necessary to 
: that unless the plant contains an 


excessive amount of combined cyanide,| PREFERRED AT 





Want More 
Economical 


Engine 
Performance? 


Choose the 
J olola Male 


Use 








As an exacting car owner you undoubtedly know that there is a 


gradual deterioration in spark plugs resulting in loss of power, speed, 
acceleration and economy as mileage accumulates. If you are no 


longer satisfied with your car’s performance and want a smoother, 


more economical and more dependable engine, do as most automotive 


engineers recommend — install new Champions. You'll be surprised at 


the new snap, the easier starting, faster acceleration and, above all, 


the greater economy that only Champions insure. That’s why Cham- 


pions are chosen and recommended by most automotive engineers. 


TO RID YOUR CAR OF MOTOR “BUGS” 





Economical upkeep and de- 
pendable performance from 
your car are essential. A new 
set of Champions every 10,000 
miles restores new car gas mile- 
age, acceleration and speed. 


INSTALL A SET OF CHAMPION PLUGS 





Avoid excessive operating 
costs on your farm truck by 
installing new Champion 
Spark Plugs—lower gas and oil 
consumption, better engine 
performance repay their cost. 





ae? de 





New Champions once o yeor 
make every engine a better per- 
forming engine, a more econom- 
ical engine to operate, a more 
dependable engine for all 
types of jobs on the farm. 


HOME—PREFERRED ABROAD 


SuccessFuL Farminc, October, 1936 





KEEP 
TRACTORS 


WINTER 
When snow and ice 
rob your tractor 

of traction — 


SPRING 
When the frost goes 
out of the ground 
and plowing time 


* You will need the sure grip of strong 
Weed Bull Farm Tractor Chains in 
Fall, Winter and Spring. Designed 
especially for rubber tired tractors—not 
a made-over chain. Add hours and days 
to the working time of tractors. Save 
trouble and expense...Pretzel” shaped 
cross links roll at point of traction and 
tighten side chains. One cross link is al- 
ways in contact with the roadbed. This 
gives smooth pulling power. Self-cleaning. 

Ask your dealer to show you Weed 
Bull Farm Tractor Chains. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Makers of Weed Tire Chains 
for Trucks and Automobiles 


——— 
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it will be relatively harmless to animals. 

When recovery does take place after 
the plants have ceased to grow, or after 
they have been eaten down to the 
ground, the cyanide content of the young 
growth seems to be very much higher 
than in drought-stunted material of larg- 
er size. On the whole, the danger is 
probably greatest where Sudan grass or 
sorghum is growing in exceedingly rich 
soil or in soil having a tendency to be- 
come high in nitrates during dry weather. 

The cooler weather and possibility of 
frost in late summer and fall raise the 


| annual question of danger from frosted 


sorghum and Sudan grass. One must re- 
member: that the amount of hydrocyan- 
ic acid is relatively low in most plantings 
of these crops when they are 20 to 40 
inches high; next, that this poison is lib- 
erated rapidly, from the moist, injured 
cells of these plants; and last, that it 
evaporates more easily than does water. 
The extent and degree of damage largely 
control the rate of liberation of cyanide 
from frost-injured plants. Liberation of 
the poison takes place during the first 


| thawing and drying after frosts that kill 
| leaves or portions of them. If frost kills 





a fairly tall growth of Sudan grass, it 
should have little effect at any time on 
possible toxicity of the grass. Successive 
light frosts on young Sudan grass or sor- 
ghum, however, may increase the haz- 
ards by cyanide at the time of each frost 
until the whole plant is finally killed. 


Drying after frost removes the danger | 


of hydrocyanic acid. Frost on frost-killed 
or previously dried Sudan grass and sor- 
ghum has no effect whatsoever on the 
formation of the hydrocyanic acid.— 
C. F. Rogers, University of Minnesota. 


Bang's Disease 
Control 


No OTHER method cleans up conta- 
gious abortion infection as rapidly as 
repeated blood-testing and immediate 
disposal of the reactors followed by thoro 
disinfection of the premises. 
Unfortunately, one blood test cannot 
be depended upon to pick out all the 
reactors, especially those cows or heifers 
which are carrying calves, and so several 
blood tests are necessary. Because of the 
expense involved and because many 
dairymen are not financially able to car- 
ry out this program which may involve 
the replacement of half or more of the 
herd, other plans are necessary. The 
establishment of two herds, one for the 


infected and one for the clean animals, | 
has been recommended, but this is so | 


costly that it is impracticable on the 
average farm. 

Almost every kind of drug has been 
tried as a cure for contagious abortion, 
and they have been given in the feed or 
injected under the skin or into the veins; 


yet all have failed to have the slightest 


effect in controlling this disease. 
Vaccines which contain the living abor- 

tion germs and bacterins which contain 

the dead germs are not to be recom- 


| mended for treatment of the disease. 


The dairyman who is faced with this 
problem and who, of course, wishes to do 


something about it should know these | 


important facts concerning infection. 
1. Many apparently healthy cows are 


| spreaders, and a healthy calf by the side 


of a cow may be no indication that she 


AMERICA’S TWO 


fastest-selling watches 





Why shouldn’t they be the most 
popular branded watches in the 
country? Yankee—for your pocket 
—is the smallest, thinnest, hand- 
somest at the price. Extra features 
like stay-put crystal and the smart 
lapel cord. Aero—for your wrist— 
is even smaller than some watches 
selling for more money —and it has 
a second hand. Reliable Ingersoll 
movements. Other watches, $1.25 
up. Ingersoll Clocks, $1.25 up. 











Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing ae on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Make Money! 52! ). iy!" Su ‘is 


a day. De 
than 10 men. Ottawa easily operated by man or 


lis tree—s«ws limba se 4-hp. engine for other * 


FREE book. 
0., 1009 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


Fall rk. 
Write today for 


OTTAWA MFG. C 
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will not spread billions of abortion germs 
the next time she freshens. 

2. Only occasionally is the bull in- 
fected, altho the breeding of outside 
cows by a herd bull never is good. 

3. The living calves from infected cows 
do not continue to hold the infection in 
their bodies after birth, and, unless rein- 
fected after they are a year old, they will 
grow into abortion-free cows. 

4. Infected cows do not give off the 
germs all of the time, but untold numbers 
of the germs are given off in the dis- 
charges following calving or abortion. 

s. Infection usually takes place by 
way of the mouth. 

6. A careful owner or attendant almost 
always can tell when a cow is going to 
abort because of the usual signs of calv- 
ing—enlargement of the udder, slight 
swelling of the genitals, uneasiness and 
straining, and, occasionally, discharges. 

With these facts in mind, the plan be- 
comes simple. Watch the cows closely, 
as every good dairyman does, and pro- 
vide a maternity stall for calving. Breed- 
ing records must be kept, and the prac- 
tice of letting the bull run with the herd 
will not fit in with the plan. However, 
letting the bull run loose is not a good 
practice and should by all means be dis- 
continued in dairy management. 

A maternity stall does not have to be 
elaborate; in fact, any good shelter which 
is so constructed that it can be cleaned 
and disinfected is satisfactory. Of course, 
it should be situated in a place where the 
drainings from the stall cannot find their 
way into the corral or pasture and thus 
make it possible for the disease germs to 
be carried to the other animals. 

Before calving, place the cow in the 
maternity stall where she should stay for 
at least a week or ten days after calving, 
or longer if discharges continue. If she 
has aborted, the period of isolation 
should be longer. Before she is returned 
to the herd, wash the tail region with 
good soap and water, and follow this 
with a wash of a chlorine solution such 
as is recommended for the sterilization of 
milk utensils. The afterbirth should be 
taken away and burned, or it may be 
buried if the precaution is taken first to 
cover it with quicklime or a can of lye 
before the dirt is put back in. the hole. 

After use, it is necessary.that the ma- 
ternity stall be adequately disinfected. 
4 1o-cent can of lye dissolved in 15 gal- 
lons of water (hot water is not neces- 
sary) is amply strong to disinfect. Of 
course, before disinfection is attempted 
the manure and straw must be removed. 





k AN abortion or calving should acci- 
dentally occur in the pasture, remove the 
cow and calf to the maternity pen at 
once, dispose of the afterbirth, and then 
use lye solution to disinfect the surface of 
the ground where calving occurred. 

lf you have a herd free from abortion 
and breeding disorders, rejoice in your 
good fortune and do everything reason- 
able to keep it that way. When you want 
to add new bloodlines. or additional 

mals, unbred heifers are the safest, 
especially if you hold them in isolation 
lor a few days before adding them to 
your herd. Heifers and cows in calf are 
not so safe, and a negative blood test on 
lem may not mean a thing. 

“xtra work and extra care?” Sure, 

the results will more than justify 
the very small amount of additional la- 


bor.—Ernest C. McCulloch, D. V. M. 




















“GUESS I'LL HAVE TO BUY NEW ROOFING 
AGAIN. THIS ONE LEAKS AND KEEPS 
COSTING ME MONEY.” 


/ “WELL, WHY NOT END THOSE 
TROUBLES ONCE AND FOR ALL?” 






“TENNESEAL, EH? HOW IS THAT ANY 
DIFFERENT?” 


“IT'S GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL—AND IT 
WILL STOP ROOF LEAKS FOR GOOD. WHY 
NOT LET SAM JONES TELL YOU ABOUT IT 








































STEEL ROOFING IS 


FIREPROOF, TOO 
"THERE are many advantages 


in using steel sheets for roofing 
and siding. Unlike ordinary mate- 
rials, steel sheets are fire and light- 
ning proof. They resist wind and 
rain. And they improve the appear- 
ance of property. Easy to apply, 
and with ordinary care last for 
years and years. Repair bills are 
reduced to almost nothing. 

In addition to Tenneseal Gal- 
vanized Steel Sheets we also offer 
all standard USSsheets for roofing 
and siding —corrugated, V-crimped 
or flat —in Standard Open Hearth 
and in CopperSteel quality, also 
Seal of Quality Heavy Galvanized. 


TENNESEAL 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


—HE SOLD ME, AND I'M GLAD HE DID.” 



















“SOUNDS GREAT—BUT HOW?” 




















“VERY SIMPLE, GLENN, JUST 
BUY TENNESEAL ROOFING 
THIS TIME.” 









“SAM, IS THERE SUCH A THING 
AS A LEAK-PROOF ROOFING?” 


“VLL SAY THERE IS—TENNESEAL. 
AND IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY, 
TOO. LET ME SHOW YOU." 
















LOOK, GLENN, AT THESE 4 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 

@ THIS TRIPLE: CROSS CRIMP KEEPS 
RAIN FROM BEING BLOWN OR 
DRAWN UNDER END LAPS... 
HERE'S THE PRESSURE LIP THAT 
INSURES CONTACT BETWEEN 
OVER-LAPPING SHEETS... 

@ THIS NEW V-DRAIN PREVENTS LEAKS 
WHERE THE SHEETS OVER-LAP BY 
PROVIDING A DRAIN FOR ANY RAIN 
THAT MAY GET UNDER THE LAP... 
THIS TENSION CURVE MAKES EVERY 
SHEET FIT SNUGLY AND CLING TO 
ROOF DECKING. TRY SOME, GLENN, 
AND STOP LEAKS AND EXPENSE. 

©. K. SAM, I'LL DO IT. 


TEN YEARS LATER 


























“YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT THAT 
TENNESEAL ROOFING, SAM. IT SURE 
DID END MY ROOFING EXPENSE.” 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 
Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago 


ROOFING 
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you buy fence 


BETHANIZED FENCE is something more 
than a new brand of fence. It’s a new 
kind of fence. Don’t buy fence until you 
have seen it. Bethanized fence is zinc- 
coated by a newly-perfected electrolytic 
process that applies a coating so differ- 
ent and so far superior, so much more 
durable than any zinc coating hereto- 
fore produced, that it’s like a new metal. 

Here are a few of the main advantages 
of the bethanized coating. It is more uni- 
form than other zinc coatings—no thin 
spots to open the door to rust relatively 
soon. It is tougher and more ductile, 
more tightly bonded to the wire, which 
means no flaking or powdering to reduce 
protection at the wrap joints. It is far 
purer (actually 99.99 per cent pure), not 
only at its outer surface, but all the way 
to the wire. Any one of these advantages, 
by itself, would be enough to bring you 
substantially lower per-year fencing costs. 


Ask your dealer to show you betha- 
nized fence. You can tell just by looking 
at it that it is different from other fence. 
It is brighter and more lustrous in ap- 
pearance. Examine it closely. Note how 
smooth and uniform the coating is. Let 
the dealer show you literature that ex- 
plains why the high purity of the betha- 
nized coating makes it far more weather- 
resistant. 

And here’s another fine thing about 
bethanized fence. While it’s the best-pro- 
tected, longest-lasting fence ever put on- 
to the market, it is not a costly fence. It 
sells for usual fence prices. 

All bethanized fence is made of full- 
copper content, full-gauge copper-bear- 
ing steel wire—in itself highly resistant 
to rust. It is of tried and tested hinge- 


joint construction. If your dealer has not” 


as yet stocked bethanized fence write to 
Department A, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 








[ Continued from page 9 | 


we discovered that we could not now af- 


| ford the $200 apiece required by the | 
government to transport us in comfort | 


and safety over the Arabian Desert. 
The situation required, it seemed, al- 
most a miracle for solution. It was 


| “Weary Willie” who contributed to the 


miracle. Weary Willie, whose real name | 


was no doubt Marmaduke, was the very 
British young clerk at the hotel in Bag- 
dad where we were stopping. We named 
him so because of the chronic air of 
languor and boredom with which he per- 
formed his clerkly duties. 

But Weary Willie surprised us with a 
suggestion which led to our escape from 
Bagdad by a means we could afford. He 
recommended that we attempt to buy 
passage on a native caravan crossing the 
desert. He added that it might be very 
dangerous, in fact that we would prob- 
ably get lost or killed by Arabs, but that 
the cost should be practically nothing. 


Earty the next morning we set out to 


| find such a caravan. For more than an 
| hour we met with no success, and then we 








found it and to our great delight discov- 
ered that the outfit was on the verge of 
leaving. Another hour of fierce haggling 
and we had reached a price agreeable to 
the owner—$50 each for the privilege of 
sitting on the two auxiliary seats of an 
open touring car, while a native driver 
sent it hurtling across six hundred miles 
of trackless desert to Damascus, where 
we could easily get a more practical con- 
veyance to the coast. 

Torn between exultation at our good 
fortune and anxiety as to the outcome of 
the adventure (only the week before, we 
were advised, a government-armed ex- 
pedition crossing the desert had been at- 
tacked by Bedouins and several people 
killed), we dashed back to the hotel, 
packed, and engaged a carriage to trans- 
port our baggage to the market place. 

There we found the caravan. It con- 
sisted of three American-made automo- 
biles. Two of them were touring cars; the 
third was a light truck. As a meager 
measure of safety, the owner explained, 
the government required that no cara- 
van consisting of less than three cars 
would be permitted in the desert. The 
cars were loaded and almost ready to 
start. Besides ourselves there were six 
passengers. Our places in one of the 
touring cars had been held for us with 
difficulty against the encroachments of 
baggage, which, in bundles, cases, bags, 
and boxes, was piled over and about 
both cars, almost completely obscuring 
the passengers. For this insulation we 
were later to be duly thankful. 

We took our uncomfortable seats in 
the first car. Our driver was a Syrian boy 
of about nineteen, keen-eyed, bronzed. 
He spoke no English. Beside him sat an 
Eurasian from Vienna, dressed like a 
Parisian fop. In the back seat were two 
mountainous Persians, in fez and black 
broadcloth, and wedged in beside them a 
slender Hindu, in turban and flowing 
cotton. The driver of the other car was 
the amiable and dunderheaded Ali. In 
it were only two passengers, both Mo- 


| hammedans, the rest of the space being 





| dedicated to baggage and freight. We 
never saw the driver of the truck. In 
fact, once the start was made from Bag- 











Paralysis, leu 
actual deaths, 


7 profit- wrecking plagues. 
kemia, intestinal catarrh, 
intestinal poisoning, big feed bills, and 
empty nests haunt the wormy flock. They 
drive thousands out of the poultry busi- 
ness every year. 

Will you be next? Not if you treat your 
birds now with the new, revolutionary Pratts 
“Split-Action” Capsule’ that does the work 
of two ordinary worm treatments, 
Authorities have proven nicotine and kamala 
most effective for destroying large round, 
and tapeworms, But, they warn, when giv 
together in ordinary capsules or powders 
these drugs interfere with each other an 
make satisfactory results impossible. 

Pratts “Split-Action” Canaat 

culty. They work by the new “Split-Actio: 
process (patent applied for), which releases 
two differéht worm treatments hours apart. 
One drug is released instantly, The second 
drug, prepared by an exclusive process, is not 
released into the fowl’s intestines until hours 
later. There is no interference and less shock 
to the birds. Each drug must act separately. 
See your dealer today. If he cannot supply 
use coupon to order direct. 
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Check size and quantity 6 desired, include check 

or money order, and mai 

eeate Food Co., Dept. 198, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Birds Over 3 ibs, Birds 3 Ibs Un 

Use Adult Size Use Chick and 4 Pullet Size 
$0.85. C) $0.55 
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SAVE 0 00 on on pam pee 
elal Introductory Price Reduction 
and enjoy new low 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 

Nothing to pay until after 30 Days’ 

Free Trial then only $5 down and $5 

a month—or return separator at OUR 

you alone to be Judge. 
Write Today! 

Send postal for Free Melotte facts, 

catalog, special offers, terms. Hurry! 


THE MELOTTE 2.5.5.2. 3.5.2." 


2843 W. 19th St., oath ‘2817 Chic , Hl. 


















Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 
reliable power for farm or 
factory. Uses all fuels for pumping, sawing, 
Best engine for the money. It pays for itself. Sold 
direct from Factory. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1617 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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dad, we never saw the truck again. It | 


turned out later to be a device to com- 
ply with the law. The moment Bagdad 
had been left behind, the truck stopped 
and teturned. The law had been com- 
plied with—three cars had left in the 
caravan, and what more could one ask? 
It was about three o’clock when we 
started. We crossed the Tigris on a pon- 


toon bridge and almost immediately | 


headed into the desert; the track we fol- 
lowed was faint but unmistakable. 

At Feluja we crossed the Euphrates on 
a curious bridge supported by pontoons 
made of woven grass. We swung slightly 
to the north, traveling the desert within 
sight of the river, passing patches of ex- 
traordinary fertility. As the sun was set- 
ting we entered Ramadi, last outpost of 
authority and civilization. It was a city 


of squalid wretchedness. Here in the | 


courtyard of a rambling, mud building 
which passed as a hotel we ate our sup- 
per of sardines and dry bread, washed 
down with soda pop and tea. The cars 
were refueled, and I noticed for the first 
time the provisions made to permit the 
long drive across the desert. On both 
running boards of each car had been 
built flat tanks. One contained gasoline 
and oil, the other water. At Ramadi, 
also, we encountered some difficulty from 
the native official. He objected to the 
fact that we had only two cars and were 
therefore breaking the law. He insisted 
that we stay in Ramadi. Persuasion from 
the Eurasian and myself, supported by a 
bribe of a few dollars collected from the 
passengers, effected our release. 

A great, round moon had risen when 
we left the towft. The lead car in which 
we rode set a course, apparently by the 
stars, across the open desert. The direc- 
tion was almost due west: Our head- 
lights sent golden, flutteting fingers 
across the trackless waste ahead. 


Up TO this point Ali had behaved ad- 
mirably. Faithfully hé had followed the 
lead car, driving with methodical pre- 
cision. But lunacy and moonlight are 
derived from the same root, at least so 
it seemed as far-as Ali was concerned. 
His first misadventure occurred about an 
hour after leaving Ramadi. It was sud- 
denly observed that Ali was no longer 
with us. Inspection showed that for some 
insane reason Ali had chosen a different 
route. In the black distance behind us we 
could see the stab of his headlights point- 
ing due north. We gave chase, a mad, 
nightmare chase, leading us into a region 
of vast, scattered boulders, dry gullies, 
ending only when Ali’s car came to an 
abrupt stop with screaming brakes on 
the very lip of a deep canyon. Violent 
argument followed in Arabic. One of the 
Persians suggestéd in French that we 
shoot Ali, but that eccentric chauffeur 
finally agreed to be good and follow the 
lead car. Precious time wasted and more 
precious fuel lost, and, what was worse, 
the dim route across the desett might 

t be recovered. I had visions of being 
lost forever in that wide and hostile 
‘and. Two hours of cautious seatching 
ind we were again on our route driving 

breakneck speed across the grass- 
rusted sand. 

Ali behaved himself till midnight, 
when we stopped for refueling. He then 
vised an entirely new and perilous 
m of adventure. He succeeded in fill- 
ng the gasoline tank of his motor with 
water. Another hour lost, and several 
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TIRED? 


EIGHT HOURS ON A 
TRACTOR \S PLENTY 
FER ME...I/M READY 


Eicurt HOURS ON HIS TRACTOR WAS ENUF FOR FARMER GRAY; 
IN FACT HE THOUGHT, FOR TRACTOR RIDIN) THAT WAS QUITE A DAY. 
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Burt NEIGHBOR ALDRICH OFTEN RODE HIS TRACTOR THRU TO NINE 
DECLARED THAT I2TOI4 HOURS LEFT HIM FEELING FINE! 
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PLUMB WORE 








BUT AINT YOU \HA!i USEO TOBE...FACTIS 
\COULONT DO IT BEFORE | 
OUT DOIN'THAT2/GOT THESE SILVERTOWNS 


I PUTILED FARMER GRAN To SEE HIS NEIGHBOR CHUGGIN' ON 
LOOKIN FRESH® WHISTLIN TUNES JUST LIKE HE HAD AT DAWN. 


THAT 1S. 
A HUNCH 


















| DECLARE | MAN;THATAINT HALF! I’M GETTIN’ 


SASAYS 1GOT ME ABAR'L OF 
“A CADER HID AWAY SOMEWHERE S. 


UNDERSTANDING CHASED AWAY HIS PUZZLED FROWNS) 
WHEN NEIGHBOR ALOR(CH TOLD ABOUT HIS TRACTOR 


MORE TRACTOR SERVICE FOR LESS 
COST. |NGVER HAVE REPAIR BILLS 
NO MORE....ANO | COME JN AT 

NIGHT FEELIN' SO GOOD IRENE 
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HOW GEAR-TOOTH TRACTION 
CUTS YOUR FUEL BILLS.... 


Want to cut a third off 
your tractor fuel bills? 
Save enough to pay for a 
set of tractor tires? 

You can do it with Good- 
rich Silvertowns. You get 
extra traction that in- 
creases power, permits the 
use of third gear in place 
of second, cuts repair bills 
and slashes fuel costs. 


You get these amazing 
savings because of the 
Goodrich tread design. The 
tire is built like a gear 
wheel—and it bites the soil 
with a gear-tooth grip. If 
you cut a section through 
one of these tires, the side 
view would look like the 
drawing at the right. 

As the tire rolls over the 


ground these‘ ‘teeth’’ press 
into the soil. Between each 


two lugs the dirt is formed 
into an upright ‘‘tooth’’ 
meshing with the rubber 
teeth of the tire! The tire 
forms its own track as it 
travels! It has a gear-tooth 
grip! And it provides 
super-traction! 


Witha tire like that you’re 
set for any job that comes 
along. You can do three 
days’ work in two, save 
enough time to do custom 
work for others. And don’t 
forget, you find riding 
much more comfortable. 


Ask any Goodrich dealer 
to tell you what these tires 
will do on your farm, Or 
write us for free litera- 
ture. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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IN MACHINERY THEY 
GET TRACTION LIKE THIS 








IN THE FIELD 
GOODRICH 
GETS TRACTION LIKE THIS 
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$4 EN C 
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A brand new fence... new in name... new in principle 


. embodying a scientific development that creates an 


entirely new level of fence quality and value for the farmer. 


It has 27 zinc coatings! 


Republic has always wondered why so many farm- 
ers never seem to find a fence that fully satisfies. 


So this great organization determined to find the 
answer...put all its tremendous facilities against the 
job of creating a new kind of wire which would 
permit making a superior grade of fence—fence 
that would completely satisfy a// farmers everywhere. 


Today, Republic announces the completion of its 
work—and offers you the most amazing develop- 
ment in farm fencing that engineering skill and 
advanced production methods make possible. 


It has cast aside all thought of applying the zinc in 
a molten state. It has turned to the revolutionary 
and modern process of applying zinc electrically. 
Thus it has produced a new product that repre- 
sents as great an advance in farm fencing as is the 
modern automobile over the old horse and buggy. 


The Republic electro-galvanizing process actu- 
ally applies to a fence wire 27 zinc coatings, 
where only one coating was applied before. 
Each of these coatings is knitted to the other, 
gradually building up electrically, atom by 
atom, a super-coating. It lends to Republic 
Fence a new and hitherto unknown ability 
to resist the ravages of weather and time. 


More than a million dollars has been invested by 
Republic in great electric generators, giant 
electro-galvanizing units, and other special 


equipment, designed exclusively for producing 
the new Republic Fence. The new electro-gal- 
vanizing formula is a carefully guarded secret. 


To the farmer, this fence means surer protection 
to crops and livestock for many more years and 
at much lower cost per year—fence that will give 
useful service long years after ordinary fence has 
become pitted and pock-marked from rust, and 
weakened beyond repair. 


Read in detail the advantages of this new fencing 
achievement outlined foryouat theleft. And remem- 
ber that you get these advantages at no added cost. 


If you can’t locate your local Republic dealer, write 
for literature describing this remarkable new proc- 
ess and the complete line of Republic Fence 

and other farm products. Do it today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
(WIRE DIVISION) 


7850 South Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
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TUNE IN your favorite radio sta- 
tion for Republic’s Musical Almanac. 
A morning radio program broadcast 
twice weekly for your enjoyment. 


TONCAN COPPER MOLYBDENUM IRON— the most rust resistant ferrous metal in its price class. 


BARBED WIRE + STUDDED ‘¥’ POSTS + GALVANIZED ROOFING 
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DONT RUN OUT 
Of Feed, 


this Winter. 


BUELL DALE PROVES 
THAT YOU CAN 


CUT 
COSTS” 


Make Feed Crops Last 
UNTIL SPRING 


Buell Dale of Jamestown, Ind. says, “I’ve 
cut my feeding costs },—by chopping four 
crops from field to mow—alfalfa—oat hay 
—soy bean hay—and shock fodder— 
chopped and stored safely in the barn 
with a Letz mill.” 

Get a Letz. Make feed crops last longer. 
Save hay, grain and silage. Dairy cows 
fed 50% hay—50 % chopped fodder, main- 
tain production. Beef cattle, lambs, sheep 
and hogs make faster gains or winter more 
cheaply with less grain when fed Letz 
chopped roughages. 

AVOID COSTLY WINTER PRO- 
DUCTION SLUMPS. Don’t be forced to 
buy high priced feeds when grain and 
hay run low. 


Act NOW—Only a Letz Can Do This 


Only a Letz has a grain separator and will chop 
hay or fodder into uniform, low cost, palatable 
feed, take out, grind and regulate the use of beans, 
corn or other grain in the feed mixture. Separates, 
sacks and saves beans. Fills the silo—does a 
better job too. 

Using a Letz means feeding QUALITY feed 
mixtures—the kind that INCREASE produc- 
tion and SAVE }, in feeding costs. Now is the 
time to get the facts... Write TODAY... Ask 
for the Letz Catalog and Feeding Manual. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON. 
THE LETZ MFG. CO. i 


1003 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
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Send Letz Catalog and Feeding Manual. | 
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gallons of water wasted. The Persian re- 
peated that we should shoot Ali, and 
offered to do so without more ado. Again 
we were en route. We dozed. The night 
grew bitterly cold, We unrolled a bun- 
dle of Persian rugs and wrapped their 
soiled and smelly folds about us. 

Dawn found us on the edge of a cliff of 
considerable height, forming the eastern 
wall of a wide valley, which in some an- 
cient time must have been the bed of a 
river. Here we waited for Ali, who had 
lost himself again. He came along at 
last, reporting that by heroic feats of 
scouting he had regained the trail. His 
boasting ended abruptly when the Per- 


| sian produced a long-barreled rifle which 


he proceeded to load. 

The descent into the valley was haz- 
ardous and twisting, a sinuous track 
among giant boulders. We dashed across 
the dry river bed and began a slow climb 
out. Suddenly, from nowhere, appeared 
a human figure. It was an Arab walking 
among the rocks with long strides. His 
head was covered by a white cloth held 
in place by a twist of black wool. He 
wore a bright-striped robe. Seeing this 
lone figure, the devil in Ali was unleashed 


| again. He drove his car directly at the 


Arab and would surely have run the man 
down had he not dodged behind a boul- 
der with a yell of fright. 


We GAINED the western rim of the 
canyon and stopped for breakfast. It 
consisted of dry bread, made palatable 
by water from the auxiliary tanks, and 
some preserved dates. From the point 
where we had stopped the cars we could 
see the valley we had just crossed. In the 
midst of the meal came a diversion in the 
form of a shot. It cracked out from be- 
hind us and was followed by a whang of 
metal. A bullet had creased the radiator 
of Ali’s car. Jumping up, we turned to 
see the Arabian gentlemen whom Ali had 
undertaken to run down dodging down 
the escarpment behind us, swinging his 
rifle as he ran. The Persian muttered 
that it was too bad he had missed. 
Within an hour we began to see vast 
herds of camels. They were wild, we were 
told, but were caught and domesticated 
by the Bedouins as needed. Our driver 
made no effort to avoid them, steering 


| straight to the heart of any herd which 


stood in our path. They scattered in 
every direction, lumbering awkwardly 
off across the desert, bucking their heads, 
their long hind legs flying out to the sides 
like men trying to run on crutches. 

Ali followed thru the first herd, duti- 
fully enough. The second herd we en- 
countered proved too much for his 
maniacal instincts. He singled out a par- 
ticular camel and began to chase it. The 
camel dodged and bucked—and Ali 
dodged with it, his two passengers be- 
hind screaming for him to desist. He was 
on the point of running down the great, 
helpless beast when his left front tire 
struck a sharp boulder and burst with 
the report of a pistol. The car careened, 
swayed, and all but overturned! 

This accident, which required an houf 
to repair, seemed to feed Ali’s genius for 
mishap. Thereafter he developed a series 
of punctures and blowouts. After the 
sixth, the whole company joined i in curs- 
ing him in unison. He took it with bland 
good nature, a devilish light shining in 
his black eyes. 

Several hours passed without event. 
We lurched over the flat, featureless 











FELT SLUGGISH 


1 was dull and logy. The trouble? Poor elimi- 
nation. Then I remembered FEEN-A-MINT, 
took a tablet. It worked like magic. 





HAPPY RELIEF 


Once more full of natural vim and pep! Con- 
stipation yields to FEEN-A-MINT—the 
chewing-gum laxative. You chew it for 3 min- 
utes. And it’s the chewing that makes the 
difference. No griping, no violence, no disturb- 
ance of sleep. Not habit-forming. Economical. 
Used by 15,000,000 people of all ages. Get 
FEEN-A-MINT for happy r-e-l-i-e-f. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
THE 3 MINUTES OF CHEWING MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 





WONDER LIGHT! 


FOR EVERY FARM USE 


This remarkable discovery gives you 
a big, sturdy, practical farm lantern, 
which makes its own gas with amaz- 
ing economy, producing many hours 
of brilliant white light from a few pints 

, ofcheap fuel (gas- 
oline or kerosene) 
—actually 20 times 
light of old wick 
lantern at half 
the cost! 


300 CANDLEPOWER 
LIGHT AS DAY! 


Just imagine! 300 candlepower of 
brilliant light. Ideal for house, barn 
yard and hen-house. No wicks 
trim, or chimneys to clean or break 
Wind, storm and bug-proof. Can't 
leak or spill, even when knocked uy 
@ side down while lit! No danger 
it anywhere. Pays for itself 
96% air, only 4% fuel! 
30-DAY HOME TRIAL. Enjoy this 
wonderful new-type better light fora 
whole month at our risk before de 
: ing! Send today for specia! short-time 
s low price offer 
AGENTS! } et Sponer: 
everywhere bu mie e 14 exclusive 
territory. BE F Yas RST. Write us at € 
AKRON LAMP. & MFG. CO. 
140 Lantern Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
for Your Old 


Write for FREE book 
ae Days Tells BEST way toskim 
FREE TRIAL C LOSE R by exe dusive e 

Da earing ‘ubular 
On new 1937 Mod. method that gets all the 
cream - undamaged! Shows how to 
earn larger cream checks; save hours 
daily, end drudgery of washing discs 
Free book explains life-time Guarantee 
and sensational low prices on new 195: 
Model with stainless steel skimmer 

=, Dairy ipment Company 
Dept. lest Chester, Penna. 
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LEARN in 12 Weeks: Shops of Coyne 
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panei white” wo. Free emp|: ymert 
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education. SEND FOR BIG NEW FR 

and my “PAY “*PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’ PLAN. 
H.C. Lewis, Pros., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept. 76-86, Chicago, lll 
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plain at terrific speed. It was very hot. | 


About the middle of the afternoon Ali 
accomplished his supreme act of mad- 
ness. It nearly ended in complete dis- 
aster to us all. Topping a rise of ground, 
we sighted ahead and a little to the right 
a large encampment of Bedouins. It was 
a drifting tent city of the desert, main- 
tained by those migratory and lawless 
dwellers of the sand. The tents were 
black skins set over a framework of poles. 
When first sighted, the encampment was 
perhaps a mile away. Any vestige of wis- 
dom would have dictated a wide berth, 
and the driver of our car set his course 
accordingly, but not Ali. Swinging out of 
line he passed us with a great burst of 
speed and headed directly for the village. 
There was nothing to do but follow. We 
did. The village seemed to come sud- 
denly alive. Figures began to duck out 


of the tents. There was no roadway thru | 


the village; it was set haphazard on the 
sand. Swinging around the first tent, Ali 
slowed down only slightly and went ca- 
reening thru, honking his horn wildly. 
We followed. Our appearance was 
greeted by a shower of rocks and sticks. 
They fell about and over the car. The 
mad passage was all but completed 
when real disaster appeared ahead. At 
the far side of the village had gathered 
the men of the tribe. Most of them were 
afoot, but several were on horses, and 
they were all armed with long guns. As 
the two lurching cars approached, they 
raised their rifles and fired a scattered 


volley. No doubt the fact that both cars | 


were thoroly buttressed with baggage 
saved us. We dashed by the furious Bed- 
ouins and gained the open desert, Ali 
still in the lead. For ten minutes he drove 
a mad pace. Then he stopped to enjoy 
another puncture. 

The stop afforded opportunity to see 
what damage might have been done by 
the fusillade of shots. Several bullets had 
buried themselves in the baggage 
strapped to the sides of both cars. One 
had pierced a roll of rugs belonging to 
the Hindu. That hitherto silent gentle- 
man swore volubly in Bengali. Another 
shot had penetrated a suitcase owned by 


the Eurasian, evidently shattering there- | 
in a bottle of perfume. The desert air | 


reeked of roses and took on a slightly 
bluish tinge from the Viennese profanity 
of the owner of the battered case. 

Ali’s last glorious prank apparently 
satisied him. Thereafter he behaved. 


Lare in the afternoon we caught the 
first glimpse of the mountains that lie 
to the east of Damascus, the Anti- 
Lebanons, a blue and jagged range ris- 
ing out of the desert against the setting 
sun. We headed for a notch in the moun- 
tains, the desert stretching out before us 
in a magnificent sweep, yellow as sea 
sand and hard as concrete. 

Dusk had fallen when we reached the 


pass in the mountains, so that we looked | 
down into a shadowed valley. But even | 
in the twilight we could see that it was a | 


place of fertility. A cool freshness rose 
trom out of it. Lights gleamed, and there 


were shadowy groves of trees. Before us | 


nother mountain wall stood purple 
against a fading sky. Off to the left 
gleamed a cluster of lights. 
‘Damascus,” said the Eurasian. 
Half an hour later we struck the 


_ 


white highway between groves of olive 
s, orchards [ Continued on page 86 





No, it’s not 





cholera nor swine plague —not 
so long as you're on hand to 


watch your hogs and to use the 


precautions and remedies science 
has given you. 


But what would happen to them 
if you weren't there? What would 
happen to your farm without you? 
That's the biggest risk you or any 
farmer with a family has to face: 
the chance of dying. Without you 
to run things, could your family 


make a go of the farm, especially 
for those first few years when 
debts might be high and affairs 


at sixes-and-sevens? 


But there's a way you can guard 


The 


Northwestern 
Mutual 


ail , LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
cz 
\ _. A Sillion Vola: Exiale + 


 _— 








eppo road and cruised along a broad | 





against this biggest risk in farming. 
You can make sure, now, that every 
month your family will receive $50, $75, 
or more, for those first few years— 
extra income to add to whatever is 
made from the farm. A special North- 
western Mutual plan has been devised 


to supply this income. 


And you'll be surprised to find how 
little it costs to put this plan into effect. 
Northwestern Mutual, with 100,000 
farm members, is known among farm 
folks for its low-cost protection just as it 
is for its understanding of the farmer's 
problems. Send the coupon 
today for booklet “The Check 
That Smooths the Way.” 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Please mail booklet “The Check That Smooths 

the Way.” 


«Couns ek 
To provide my wife with an income of $50 
per month for three years in case | die, how 
much must | save each month? My age is ....... 
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The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and proteo- 
rance in force. 
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tion of more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insu 








ARE 


MAKE THEM GO 35% FARTHER 


YOUR ‘AND PRODUCE MORE PROFITS 
CROPS | By GRINDING THEM WITH A 


SHORT 
? 






With present high prices and short crops every 
farmer can profit through investinginaSTOVER 
Hammer Mill. With it, corn that can't be har- 
vested as grain still can be converted into cash, 
as fodder. Every pound of grain and roughage 
can be made to deliver its full fattening value by 
mixing and grinding with a STOVER. By 
avoiding waste, 3 pounds of STOVER - ground 
feed does the work of 4 pounds of unground feed. 
Increased prices for meat offset short stalks 
and small yields 


Get All the Profits from Ground Feed 
by Choosing a Mill that Has These 


STOVER ADVANTAGES 


All steel construction. Self-feeding grain hopper 
and roughage table. Mixing adjustable. Reversi- 
ble swing hammers have 4 cutting edges. Self- 
aligning, double row ball bearings enclosed in 
dust-proof housings. Easily changed. screens. 
Auger conveyor. Blower operated from main 


shaft. Cyclone adjustable for-wagon or stacking 
on either side. Operated by any farm tractor. Costs 
less than ever before—compared to value of grain 


or meat. The STOVER Hammer Mill is the most 
profitable investment any feeder can make. Paste 
the coupon on a post card and send to us for 
complete information. 


Grinds for \4 SY 
than custom mills. \ 
Saves its cost the 
first year, feeding 
15 cattle. Earns 
you money grinding 
feed for neighbors. 






FREE BOOKS 
That tell how, when and why 
to grind feed. Contain 101 
feeding formulas and hints for 
balancing rations and making 
the most money from crops. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CoO. 
Freeport, Illinois . ..... Dept.U-10 


Send me catalog. prices and specifications covering 
STOVER Hammer Mills. Also send your book 
Successful Feeding.” 


Name____ 
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Beat the drought this year by making your feed crops produce more meat, milk and eggs, per 
pound, by feeding them mixed and ground. If you were fortunate enough to have good crops, take 
advantage of the saving of feed the STOVER Hammer Mill makes possible and you will have more 


feed left over to sell at prevailing high prices. 


STOVER 
ALSO 
MAKES 


SWARTZ AUTOMOTIVE 


STOVER GOOD ENGINES * WINDMILLS © LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS ° 
SAW FRAMES * PUMP JACKS © CORN SHELLERS © TANK HEATERS ° 
AND TRACTOR REPLACEMENT SLEEVES 





LOW VITAMIN A 
ROUGHAGE 
INCREASES NEED FOR 





Again this year much of the 
roughage has been low in 
Vitamin A. To overcome this 
condition, be sure your hog miner- 
als and dairy feeds are Iodized and 
bear the Iodine Seal of Approval. 
The Seal designates that there is 
sufficient Iodine in the formula 
to activate and speed up mineral 
assimilation—to break down rich 
proteins and fats, and make them 
more digestible—two essentials of 
growth and the efficient use of feed, 






Thousands of feed dealers, selling 
the brands of over 250 feed, min- 
eral and concentrate manufacturers, 
offer you Iodized rations. Send for 
the amazing story of Iodine feed- 
ing. Learn the experience of others 
with Iodized feeds. Then make a 
60-day test of Iodized feeding and 
watch results. Address Dept. SF-10. 


Most Natural Iodine is pro- 
' duced from the manufacture 
of Natural Nitrate of Soda. 





¥, 


° 34349 BUU 
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COW CLIPPER  #, 


STEWART cLipmasTER 


Exclusive Stewart design ball-bearing motor is air 
cooled and entirely encased in the insulated EASY- 
GRIP handle that is barely two inches in diameter. 
Completely insulated—no ground wire required. The 
fastest clipping, coolest running, easiest-to-use clipper 
for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. Stays sharp longer. 
A $25 value for $16.95 complete. Slightly higher west 
of Denver. 100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly 
higher. At your dealer's or send $1.00. Pay balance on 
arrival. Send for FREE catalog of Stewart electric and 
hand-power Clipping and Shearing machines. Made 
and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 47 years 
making Quality products. 












every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses 

how to break them—how to train 
them—how to make money as a 
master horseman. Write for tt today 
—FREE, together with my special 
offer of a coursein Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here (_) Do tt today—now. You'll 


never regret tt 
SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


BEERY 
Dept. 2010 . - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








That Sounds Real 


[ Continued from page 35 | 





the end | had to travel for a time with 
the Ringling Circus and listen to its herd 
of ‘punks’ before I learned. 

“Of course, in telling about sound 
work, I must tell you that I don’t have 
the advantage of mechanical aids. I have 
to make all my sounds without assist 
ance—my hands help, but everything | 
do is with my mouth, lips, and throat. 
In the ‘Renfrew of the Mounted’ series 
I make the sounds of horses, dogs, 
wolves, bears, and other assorted ani 
mals. All these sounds must be accur 
ate and leave no question as to their au 
thenticity. One of the radio directors 
told me the other day, ‘The only way | 
could beat you would be to use the ani 
mals themselves, but you can’t cue a 
bear.’ Lucky for me that an animal 
won’t how] at the precise second that his 
sound is needed in a radio drama! 


One of the most interesting series in 
which I have worked has been Albert 
Payson Terhune’s ‘Dog Stories.’ To get 
the proper color and to learn the voices 
of his dogs, I spent a good deal of time 
at his famous place in New Jersey. There 
I studied the sounds made by his dogs 
until I could fool even the dogs them- 
selves when I barked or growled.” 

And that will do for Mr. Barker. Like 
all other leading radio artists, he knows 
that absolute perfection is none too good 
for the radio audience. 

From wild beasts of the jungle I am 
going to turn to the dearest thing in the 
world—a little baby. There is only one 
radio baby that is “the realest of all” and 
that is Madeline Pierce, the official “Cry- 
baby of Radio.” You’ve heard her scores 
of times over NBC and CBS. She is so 
perfect that there are often audience pro- 
tests about “the baby that was abused” 
in the program on which she worked. | 
am going to ask her to take over the 
mike and answer the same question. 

“My hardest stunt?” Miss Pierce asks. 
“Well, it combined foot racing with act- 
ing. I was playing in one of those pa- 
thetic Domestic Relations Court radio 
dramas where the mother and father are 
divorced. She has a one-year-old boy and 
he a four-year-old girl. They meet in the 
park. She has the infant in his carriage, 
and the father is leading the little girl. 
They come from different directions and 
meet at a bench. Now I had to be the 
crooning, gurgling voice of the infant, 
the voice of the little girl, and the voice 
of their mother! I had to speak from two 
different directions. It meant that I had 
to race from side to side of the mike and 
modulate my several voices so that the 
illusions of movement would be main- 
tained. And I came to the studio in high 
heels! In spite of the padded sound- 
| proof floor these would be heard as | 
} raced back and forth—so I played the 
| scene in my stocking feet. 

“T use only one aid in my work: when 
it is necessary to muffle the baby’s cries 

I cry against a pillow. It is true I have 

had to do some fast work in some of the 

dramas. In ‘Seven Ages of Parentho: 

I had to be an infant, a 12-year-old b 

a 6-year-old girl, and their nurse. On¢ 
| the most pleasant things that has hap- 
pened to me was when I was told to grab 
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an airplane and fly down to Norfolk, 
Virginia. There I found I had to cry like | 
a little pickaninny being baptised. And 
when the broadcast was finished the au- 
dience demanded to see the ‘cute baby’ 
that was being saved from damnation.” 

It is just as well to go to extremes. 
You have just been reading about a very 
charming artist and her radio babies. 
Now I shall introduce you to another 
outstanding character, the opposite of 
delightful women and _ pink-and-white 
babies. I am going to call the most sinis- 
ter voice in radio to the mike, to turn 
you over to Frank Readick, who says: 

“Yes, I'll admit that I’m ‘The Shad- 
ow,’ and I’ll go further and say that I’m 
not ashamed of it. Some people want to 
know how I get that terrifying timbre in 
my voice and how I came to play such 
characters as “The Shadow.’ Candidly, I 
don’t know. I think it was mainly acci- 
dental. An audition showed that I had a 
special type of voice, and it wasn’t long 
before there was a place to use it. Of 
course, I had to give some study to the 
problem of being as horrid as possible, as 
terrifying as I could be. I thought back 
to the days of my childhood—when ter- 
rors lurked in dark closets—and brought 
all those terrors to life. With a little 
imagination allowed to run wild, I found 
I could be pretty awful. In fact, when I 
hear recordings of my voice, I feel almost 
afraid of myself.” 

That'll do for the professional spine- 
curdler. Now for the most versatile actor 
in radio. Meet Jack Smart, everybody! 

“Thanks, Mr. Butcher,” says Mr. | 
Smart. “What do you want me to do? | 
Do you want me to give you a police 
siren or bark like a dog? With the Fred 
Allen show I’m never sure whether I’m 
going to be a human being, an animal, or 
a bird. You know, that show carries a lot 
of people, and I have to be most of them. 
Our cast is Mr. Allen, one other man, 
and myself. I do the crowd whenever the 
script calls for it. 

“How do I do it? Well, I know what 
the angry murmur and the following loud 
cries of a crowd sound like and I make | 
the sounds. That’s all there is to that. 
Sometimes I have to do stunts that call 
for very quick changes—quick and dif- 
ferent sounds. Once I was a cat on a 
back fence and then a fire siren going by. 


No, THERE’S nothing to it. If you 
know what a sound should be, and you’ve 
heard it first, you can make it. Mechani- 
cal sounds, tho, I don’t go in for—that is 
not much. The chief reason is, of course, 
that I’d find I had to make a human or 
animal sound at the same time.” 

{nd now, let me present Myron Nies- 
ley, a tenor, who has one of the oddest 
jobs on the ether. Readers of Successful 
Farming who listen to the Jack Benny 
program over NBC will recall that the 
opening and closing musical signatures 
consist of a quartet which spells out 
n music “J-E-L-L-O.” Well, those two 
“O's” are high ‘‘C’s,” and Mr. Niesley’s 
only contribution to the program is 





those two high “C” notes for which he 
receives several “C’s” in pay. 
_ Such are the problems of those blithe 
beings who have taken the old saying, 
“Things are not what they seem,” and 
changed it to read, “Things are not what 
sound.”’ Constantly striving to per- 
t their art, the soundsmiths promise 
ven more faithful reproductions. It’s | 
ind age in which to be listening! | 


} 
} 





An emergency! For minutes 
the surgeon has been busy — 


intent on saving a human life. 
Keen eyesight guides his prac- 
tised fingers — there dare be 
no failure of the light. 


There are many causes of 
current interruption that are 
beyond the control of the ever- 
vigilant utility companies. 
Modern hospitals take no 
chances. If power wires should 
be snapped by storms, fires, 
floods or accidents, many hos- 
pitals have Exide emergency 
lighting battery systems that 
instantly and automatically 
supply unfailing light. 

It is not by chance that hos- 
pitals entrust this vital service 
to Exide Batteries. They know 
from long experience that they 
can put their faith in Exide 
dependability. 



































Guided by these facts, you 
need never rely on guesswork 
when you buy a new battery 
for your car or truck. You 
know that Exides are depend- 
able ...that they have proved 
themselves in the most impor- 
tant services for nearly half a 
century. Is there any other 
battery which so thoroughly 
merits your confidence? 
Exides are priced for every 
car-owner. Look for the Exide 
Dealer Sign—symbol of 


honest service. 


NEW 
SPECIAL EXIDE RADIO BATTERIES 


Exide has developed special 
high-capacity, long-life storage 
batteries, in 2-volt and 6-volt sizes, 








that will operate your radio ata 
new low cost per hour. Exide Bat- 
teries are reliable — economical 
— rechargeable. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WARM, translucent haze hangs over Oc- 
tober hills. The Indian god of summer is leaning 
on his elbow in the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
smoking his pipe of peace. You pause in your 
household tasks, dish towel in hand—the cream 
crock still undried while you lean on the door- 
jamb and dream happily. October is like that. 

The leaves are already lying in the hollows 
down in the woodlot. At noon October’s sun is 
warm. But every morning the hard maple by the 
gate glows more golden. A faint frost vapor lies 
upon ‘the grape arbor then. As you stand dream- 
ing there at your own kitchen door you are only 
half aware of the homey sounds about you. They 
are a pleasant background to your thoughts: 
Summer is passing. Now you’ll inherit your rich 
legacy, your harvest heritage—/sime for your own 
interests. That Italian cut-work tablecloth can be 
finished at last! And this year you are going to 
afford the book club service. There will be bliss- 
ful hours of “traveling on paper’’; poetry to revel 
in; fascinating books on world personalities and 
affairs; new fiction; that collection of plays. 

And this brings you to the chairmanship of the 
Better Citizens Group. The “girls” in Farm Bu- 
reau have been begging you to take it .. . your 
special delight and hobby. You sigh in pleasant 
anticipation and step over the doorsill to the 
porch. A small, striped chipmunk rustles across 
the porchstone, looks at you speculatively, and 
goes about his business. 

You believe, while you are at it, you'll suggest 
a course in the study of world peace. In one win- 
ter you could study the whole European picture, 
economic, social, and religious. There will be 
those splendid radio concerts again—the sym- 
phony orchestras and the Metropolitan Opera. 
Then there’s that women’s choral group. Yes, 
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By Susan Holmes 
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you'll have time for it again this winter. And the 
children are always proud when you give con- 
certs. The children . . . and now you come to the 
heart of your dreams... the hours, the evenings, 
the Sundays, the holidays with just your own. 
One’s family is really one’s own in winter. Sum- 
mer sports too often take them far afield, but 
winter brings you all so perfectly together. This 
year it would be nice to have a “hobbies eve- 
ning” each week. The children enjoyed that last 
year and so did you and John. Three of the chil- 
dren have winter birthdays to make holiday 
over. Besides, there’s Thanksgiving, Saint Nicho- 
las Eve, Christmas, New Year’s, Saint Valentine's 
—and yours and John’s wedding anniversary. 
Simple, robust joys of holiday shared together 
about your own hearth with winter’s snow 
crystals gleaming on the windowsills without. 


You are sitting now on the old porch bench, 
the brown crock upon your knees. Your dream 
has become the dream of the good old country 
squire of Irving’s legend: to make your children 
feel that home is the happiest place in the world, 
sO that they will say someday as did the Squire's 
son, “I value this delicious home feeling as one 
of the choicest gifts a parent can bestow!’ 

The little chipmunk bustles back across the 
doorstone. A belated meadowlark sings his re- 
awakened melody in a distant field. The soft haze 
of Indian summer enfolds you. You dream on, 
counting your heritage. For October is like that 
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= afternoon I carried my last batch of grape 
juice, sparkling white and royal purple, down to 
our little cellar. Pridefully I arranged the dozen 
neatly labeled jars in their niches on my crowded, 
colorful shelves. While I stood there gloating 
over my argosies of ruby and emerald, of topaz 
and jade and gold, I longed for the genius of a 
Keats to express half what I feel about these 
ps and tinctures far more beautiful than any 

ever grew in his apothecary shop window. 
(he country cellar is, { hold, truly a friend of 
n. It bears no more resemblance to your im- 
onal, slicked-up city basement than our post- 
’s old Model T to a Rolls-Royce. No, there 
s nothing stereotyped or regimented about a 
ntry cellar. Maybe it is the last stand of 
zged Individualism. Certainly it has a per- 
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Garden and orchard move into the cellar, gladdening the 
—sS heart of the homemaker thruout the long, winter months 
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sonality as strong and vit4é)/as that of a human 
being, making itself fel€ thruout all the house. 

With great satisfaction I gaze round at our 
small underworld domain, for it is well bestowed 
with all the creature necessities. The huge bunk- 
er by the pipeless furnace fairly bulges with coal. 
In the hundred-gallon tank is oil enough to see 
us thru'the winter. Kindling—refuse from old 
sheds and barns—is ricked up ceiling high. 

On immaculate, whitewashed shelves several 
hundred jars of fruits and vegetables from our 
own garden and orchard stand in mass formation, 
gallant guardsmen in the first line of defense. 
There are jams and jellies, too, pickles and con- 
serves without number. Boxes of butternuts and 
rough, acrid-odored black walnuts flank these 
on the south, while kegs of sweet cider are drawn 
up like fat corporals against the wall. Serried 
rows of bottles, innocent rhubarb, blackberry, 
and chokecherry, lie prone on their sides in a 
cool, dark corner awaiting their exciting debuts. 

Back in the vegetable compartment with its 
earthen floor are barrels and barrels of apples, 
rose-red, russet, and green. Here among them | 
sniff their subtle fragrance, | Continued on page 71 
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ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 





Decors dome 


By H. E. Wichers 


/ NNOTHER little country cottage is 
now ready to make some family tremen- 
dously happy. All it requires are the acres 
to surround It, tall generous trees to shade 
it, a ribbon of highway to pass it, and a 
family to own and to love it for itself. 
The exterior of this house follows Colo- 
nial precedent, with a slight Cape Cod _ in- 
fluence. There is evidence of Dutch Colo- 
nial in the light curve given to the well- 
proportioned eaves and cornice. The small 
porch is in keeping with this type of house. 
After a glance at the picture and plans, 
you'll soon agree that this house won’t be 
waiting long for its “finishing touches.” 
Country living is such a joy when homes 
are especially planned for it. Successful 
Farming’s third house plan has included 
the extras which make it doubly desirable 
as a less expensive farm home. 
A brief survey of the plans shows 
that law and order are to rule su- 
preme in this model house. See the 
placing of kitchen, workroom, and 
lavatory. Such a scheme concen- 
trates the practical features of the 
house. The lavatory at the rear en- 
trance will save many a housekeep- 
ing “‘pick-up”’ and will also encour- 
age better grooming, since a shower 
is provided, eliminating the tramp 
of heavy work boots over the rugs 
in the house to the upstairs bath- 
room. The clothes closet will house 
belongings of the menfolk as they 
come from outside work, thus keep- 
ing coats and caps from cluttering 
up the immaculate kitchen. 
Workroom-kitchen advantages 
have been stressed before in Suc- 
cessful Farming house plans. This 
workroom is placed across the hall 
from the kitchen, with an outside 
door which makes it much more ex- 
clusive as a workshop. How grand 
to be able to close the door on spe- 
cial duties and step into a shiny, 
clean, orderly kitchen to prepare 
the noonday meal! The chimney 
built thru the workroom will per- 
mit the use of any wood-and-coal 
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range, while a liquid fuel, gas, or electric 
range may be the choice of the homemaker 
for her step-saving kitchen. 

The dining-room, living-room, and bed- 
room complete the first-floor scheme. A 
small vestibule at the living-room entrance 
will prevent many an embarrassing mo- 
ment by keeping the guests from bursting 
in on the family. It also eliminates the ne- 
cessity of having to pass thru the living- 
room to reach other parts of the house. 

The upstairs plan proudly displays sev- 
eral new features. First, the sewing-room- 
hall is a combination that works. Plenty 
of light, air, and space provide an excel- 
lent place for sewing. The small dressing 
nook just across from the large bathroom 
boasts a dressing table and full-length mir- 
ror—a delight to the daughters of the 



























The first-floor plan shows room 
arrangement and suggests plac- 
ing of furniture and equipment 
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If you are building a new home, consider this attractive, roomy, white cottage 


family, excellent when guests arrive 
for parties, and a real necessity when 
fittings are being made in the sewing- 
room, or the bedrooms are all occu- 
pied, or the bathroom is being used. 
The generous linen closet at the 
end of the hall is an asset to all three 
the bath, dressing nook, and sew- 
ing hall. An attractive, adhesive felt- 
base covering would be ideal for the 
floor of this hall. Giving the upstairs 
hall a purpose other than that of a 
mere passageway greatly extends the 
convenience of the entire house. 


IN THE basement of this home, 
there is a happy solution for enter- 
taining. Community parties have 
long been a country custom, yet all 
recreation and play rooms have been 
for city homes only. So a place for 
fun has been provided in a sizable 
basement recreation room. Mother’s 
afternoon club, Dad’s school board 
meeting, the county Farm Bureau 
meeting, will all be much easier to 
accommodate [ Continued on page 62 











The convenience of the sewing- 
room-hall and dressing nook 
is clearly illustrated above 
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AUTUMN Hl onos 


FEMININE fashions bear startling resemblance to autumn foli- 
age this year—not only in richness of color, but in line. Notice 
how the leaves flurry down from the trees in a-swirling motion 
every time the wind blows? That’s exactly what skirts are doing 
this season; they’re built that way! Smooth hips and short, full 
hem lines make a combination to tempt the wind. If you’re on the 
stout side, plan your frocks a bit longer, but still have them gored 
or flared for that smart, new line. Despite their fullness, they’ll be 
straight, these autumn ‘skirts, for the neat hip line tends to that. 

Bodices hug our ribs more ‘than ever, even tho there may be a 
few tucks and gathers at the bust. Shoulders have that slight 
wideness to give a stunning but not heavy line. The popularity of 
the tunic silhouette is luck for a lot of us, for we can make one 
good-looking skirt do double or perhaps triple duty by having a 
tunic top and a shirtwaist top, or even one long tunic, one shorter 
one, and one shirtwaist top. 

Convinced of its smartness and practicality, we'll keep right 
on wearing wool. It’s reappearing in some new variations of old 
weaves that you'll love: sheer, multi-colored [ Continued on page 67 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, S peer Farming, Des Moines, Towa, at 15 cents each 
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‘Looking Glass Upon the Wall’ 


An honest mirror reveals the 


secret of skillful balance between 
natural and packaged beauty 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


|. HASN’T been so very long ago since you 
read Grimm's delightful fairy tale, “Snow- 
white.”” You remember how the vain queen 
looked into her ever-honest mirror saying: 
“Looking glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest of us all?” 
And you remember that the honest mirror 
said at first, ‘“‘You are fairest of them all.’’ You 
remember, too, how the vain queen eventually 
became very hard-hearted and jealous of her 
stepdaughter so that, as the story goes, she be- 
came “yellow and green with envy.” 

Now I am sure that we have all seen pa- 
thetic and unhappy transformations to “‘yel- 
low and green with envy.” That reminds me 
to say right at the start that anyone’s beauty 

a queen’s or alittle 4-H Club girl’s, or yours, 
Mother—is first and foremost a matter of char- 
acter, kindliness, industry, and love. 

However, we haven’t a doubt but what the 
vain queen, by combing her beautiful hair and 
powdering her beautiful nose, kept the truth 
of her unattractive disposition from her face 
for some time. There is this to be said about 
beauty: If it is something which comes from 
within, it must include an intelligent study of 
one’s good points and an intelligent selection 
of pure not necessarily elaborate—cosmetics 
to keep one’s skin fresh and beautiful. For you 
little Snow-whites of 1936, or your mothers, I would sug- 
gest a two-thirds—one-third balance in cultivating your 
own personal beauty. 

['wo-thirds of your beauty should be drawn from the 
things which made Snow-white so lovely. You remem- 
ber when Snow-white’s stepmother abandoned her in 
the forest, she was quite content to live with the humble 
dwarfs underground, where she “cooked and mended 
and knitted their socks and kept their hearth fire and 
swept their floors until they loved her more than anyone 
else in the world.” That, my dears, big and little, old 
and young, is the two- thirds ingredient of personal 
beauty. The other one-third is a wise selection of cos- 
metics and intelligent study of your own particular type 
of needs, plus conscientious attention to your skin and 
hair, eyes, teeth, coloring, and general good grooming. 


Fi IRTUNATELY the era of landscaped faces is past. 
You remember the mode which made brilliant flower 
gardens of our cheeks, white snowbanks of our fore- 
heads and chins, and very thin hedges of our eyebrows? 
The result was just too bad. We all, under such treat- 
ment, looked alike. We might have gone to the store 
and bought identical masks—except for the color of the 
hair and eyes. Now we know that there is no beauty 
except that with a basis of natural beauty. 

Once I heard an artist say, “Have you seen Miss So- 
and-so?”’ 


I hadn’t seen Miss So-and-so, as he enthusias- 
“Oh, you couldn’t possibly miss her; 
And sure enough 


tically explained, 
has the cutest little Roman nose!”’ 
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She studied her own particular type, paid special attention to her 
skin and hair, and the mirror gave her back this charming reflection 


she did, too, with a bump in the middle and very fine- 
cut nostrils. It wasn’t Grecianly perfect, it wasn’t 
sweetly snub-nose—it was very frankly Roman. It gave 
strength, character, and individuality to her face. So, 
if you have a “cutest little Roman nose,” don’t be 
ashamed of it and spend your time looking in your hon- 
est mirror, saying, “Looking glass upon the wall...” 
and then wishing for an Irish nose instead of your own. 


THE lovely young face of Wanda Brockman which we 
used to illustrate this article is a beautiful example of 
what to do and what not to do. You will notice that the 
eyebrows are entirely natural. Oh, perhaps little Miss 
Brockman plucks a straggling hair over her nose or 
down on the full part of the lid of her eye. No doubt 
she uses rouge delicately—but not in two parallel streaks 
on her cheekbones, and with a nice discrimination that 
does not permit her to step out on the street wearing too 
rosy a complexion. Be sure, also, that she dusts her de- 
mure little nose and her smooth forehead well with a 
refined powder. This she is careful to remove with a good 
cream, water, and soap at night and sometimes during 
the day so that she doesn’t grind it in together with 
impurities collected between powderings. 

Perhaps she uses a touch of lip rouge. And you will 
notice the simplicity, the perfectly natural way she has 
done her hair. She has an instinctive knowledge of what 
her style is and what is most appropriate for her type. 
If you haven’t this instinct, take a little time in front of 
your looking glass upon the wall to [Continued on page 63 
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eth FOR A LIFETIME 


RUTH NICHVULS 


Beulah France, R.N., helps us avoid dental worries 


HICH are they—those teeth 
of yours—friends or enemies? They 
were made to be lifelong friends. If 
they have turned enemies, the fault 
may lie with you! 

Of course, the kind of teeth you 
were born with depended mostly 
upon what your mother ate before 
your arrival. But from school age on 
you have been responsible, largely, 
for the welfare of these precious pos- 
sessions. If you have been careful to 
provide them with the right type of 
food, if you have taken them to a 
good dentist every few months, if 
you have cleaned them at least twice 
every day, if you have kept yourself 
in good physical condition, you are 
probably enjoying your teeth at the 
present moment and will continue 
to have them for helpful, handsome 
friends as long as you live, even tho 
it be three score years and ten. 

Teeth have to be fed. From the 
food which you eat they draw their 
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food supply. They thrive on proper 
diet. They require daily quantities 
of what we call “Vitamin C”’ which 
is found in tomatoes, tomato juice, 
the juice of oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons. They need also Vitamin D 
which the rays of the sun manufac- 
ture when they strike the bare skin 
for several hours at a time. 


Bur weather conditions and habits 
of living and working do not permit 
daily exposure to sunshine the whole 
year around. So a substitute for sun- 
shine must be found. The best-known 
source of Vitamin D is cod-liver or 
halibut-liver oil. You can’t take oils? 
Then buy the concentrates. They 
come in the form of capsules or tab- 
lets, containing no oil, but merely 
with all the Vitamin D extracted. 
In the market, or better still, the 
garden, you will find other foods 
which help build lifetime teeth. Ap- 
ples, carrots, cabbages, beets, as- 


paragus, celery, lettuce, and all kinds 
of “greens” are excellent for the 
teeth. And so are dairy products. 
Cheese, butter, cream, and milk help 
keep teeth in good repair. 

But what about pies, cakes, and 
candies? You will generally find the 
person who overindulges in sweets 
sooner or later pays high for his in- 
discretion. His digestive system re- 
bels eventually because it is being 
asked to handle an unbalanced diet. 
Indigestion itself is bad for the teeth, 
but the rich foods which cause it do 
harm in two other ways. They take 
the edge off the appetite, reducing 
greatiy the desire for foods which 
the teeth need, and they also tend 
to cause an acid condition in the 
mouth, which injures both the teeth 
and the gums in which they grow. 

Are not citrus fruits acid? Their 
reaction is not. The saliva makes 
them alkaline just as it turns sugar 
into acid. | Continued on page 77 
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This storage closet bo 


Where 


Proper storage space for 
each household item elim- 
inates family squabbles 


By Mabel Stegner 


ke rugs had been cleaned, the 
floors refinished, the woodwork 
cleaned and some of it repainted, 
and the kitchen walls washed. “The 
housecleaning,” thought Mrs. Far- 
rell, “is nearly done.” But was it? 
Mrs. Farrell looked into a linen clos- 
et that was anything but orderly, a 
kitchen cupboard that was crowded 
to overflowing, bureau drawers in 
which one had to rummage for what 
one wished, clothes closets that she 
wouldn’t have wanted her neighbors 
to see; and she thought how nice it 
would be to have a definite place for 
everything. She decided this was a 
good time to reorganize storage. 
But such reorganization, “‘Moth- 
er’ Farrell knew, must be gradual 
lest it disrupt the household and re- 
sult in even more disorder. Father 
and the rest of the family were intro- 
duced to the idea carefully, yet en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing with 
abandon. In fact, it turned itself into 
a family project, with each one vy- 
ing with the others to think up the 
most practical places for things. 


Jim’s handiness with tools proved 
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RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


A combined laundry and workroom keeps order in the rest of the house 


invaluable, while Marion’s ideas on 
saving steps for the homemaker, 
gleaned from some of her domestic 
science classes in high school, helped 
the work along. 

First they tackled the linen closet. 
The shelves were 20 inches deep and 
18 inches apart. Jim cut shelves 10 
inches deep and placed them half- 
way between the regular shelves, 
laying them on cleats fastened to the 
wall. No more mussed up napkins or 


pillow slips now! Above the deep 
shelf of bath towels were placed face, 
guest, and fingertip towels. Above 
the shelf of sheets, a narrow shelf 
held pillowcases in neat rows; above 
the table linen, piles of napkins lay 
serene and undisturbed. 

Next, the bureau drawers! They 
were a problem. For the top draw- 
ers, Mrs. Farrell purchased two in- 
expensive, shellacked boxes about 7 
by 9 inches, [ Continued on page 78 
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STEWART 
WARNER 


FREE WIND POWER 


OW Stewart-Warner carries farm 
radio to entirely new perfection! An 
amazing new development not only gives 
American and foreign reception on FREE 


wind power—but gives it with brand new 
dependability! So little current is required 
by the 1937 Stewart-Warner that a gentle 
breeze supplies abundant power! 
A COMPLETE LINE 
2-VOLT AND 6-VOLT SETS 
TABLE AND CONSOLE MODELS 


Here’s everything radio can offer you— 
freed from the nuisance of old-fashioned 
battery operation. The amazing new 1937 
Stewart-Warner not only brings brand 
new dependability of reception to the farm, 
but gives you all the range, tuning ease 
and superb tone of the latest Stewart- 
Warner city sets. 

It has the same huge Magic Dial, Tone Con- 
trol, Automatic Volume and Fading Control 
and other latest features. And it includes 
the new U.S. Weather Broadcast band. 


GENUINE WINCHARGER 10 


SPECIALLY PRICED TO 
STEWART-WARNER BUYERS 


Enjoy the world’s best entertainment—on 
FREE power from the air. Or operate both 
radio and reading lamp with the Baby 
Jumbo gasoline charger—also specially 
priced with Stewart-Warner radios. 
Mail coupon now for full information, in- 
cluding special FREE TRIAL OFFER that lets 
you prove Stewart-Warner performance 
entirely at our risk. 


MAIL NOW FOR ALL FACTS AND 





FREE TRIAL OFFER 


STEWART-WARNER CORP'N., Dept. J 
1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, SF 10-36 
Without obligation to me, please send full 


| information and FREE TRIAL OFFER on | 
| 
| 





Stewart-Warner 1937 Farm Radio 


A 
ime | 


L Address —______— ie 
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Bildcost Home 





in this room planned for fun. And what 
a grand place to “‘shoo” the children! 

Bright paints can do much towards 
lightening the cement walls and floors. 
There is a special concrete paint which 
is the most successful for this purpose. 
Asphalt tile is another good material. 
Basement ceilings in rooms of this kind 
may be plastered or treated with wall- 
board as the proud owners desire. 

The size of the rooms as given below 
show living possibilities in this home. 





Living-room 13/-4'’x18’ 
g 3-4 
Dining-room 12’ x12’-6"" 
Bedroom (downstairs) 10’ x14’ 

4 
Kitchen 8’-6’"x12’ 
Workroom so" ‘mag 


Bedroom (upstairs front) 13’-4’’x13'-8” 





Bedroom (upstairs side) 11’—2’’x15’-6’’ 

Sewing-room-hall 6’-6"’x18" 

Upstairs bath 6’ x 9’-6” 
| SUCCESSFUL FARMING BILDCOST 
SERVICE 


The first question in building a home 
is always, ““What will it cost?” 
In most localities, this house may be 
built for approximately $7,000. Yet, 
| your selection of materials can change 
that estimate considerably. 
The Successful Farming Bildcost Serv- 
| ice can help you determine accurately 
the cost of building this house in your 
community. Our service includes a com- 
plete List of Materials required to build; 
and the exact quantity of every item re- 
quired in construction is clearly given. 
| Your contractor or building-material 


[ Continued from page 57 | 






The north elevation shows advantages of light for the interiors 


dealer, with this list, can help you com- 
pute the exact cost of all the materials. 
At the same time you can estimate the 
cost of labor. This will give you an ac 
curate estimate of the total cost even 
before you have ordered the plans for 
the house. Send a 3-cent stamp for list. 

The Successful Farming Bildcost Serv- 
ice also provides working plans (blue 
prints), specification forms, and con 
tract forms. These cost only $5 for the 
first set and $1 each for additional sets. 

When writing for the List of Mate: 
ials for this Bildcost Home, Number SI 
3, please address Successful Farming, 
4610 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Ia. 

The Successful Farming Farm Home 
Bildcost Service is the only similar build 
ing service offered to farm readers. It 1s 
copyrighted by Meredith Publishing Co. 





























Furnace and fuel rooms, food-storage space, 
and recreation room complete the basement 
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"Looking Glass” 
| Continued from page 59 | 


study your type and to decide by experi- 
ment which hairdress is most becoming to 
you. Remember: if you must err in 
choosing your style of hairdress, err on 
the side of simplicity. Remember, too, 
that whether you are a Snow-white or her 
mother in your own little kingdom of 
home, with your happy family of girls 
and boys growing up about you—re- 
member that true beauty is the quality 
of spirit that shines out in the face and 
that you cannot be yellow with doubt, or 
green with envy, or red with anger, or 
white with illness, and still have your mir- 
ror tell you you are fair. The chances are 
pretty good that if you do not cultivate 
some inner beauty, your mirror is going 
to answer as did the queen’s: 

“Queen, thou are a beauty rare, 

But Snow-white living in the glen 

With the seven little men 

Is a thousand times more fair!” 

Now do you think our dear friend, 
Grimm, had names in mind for the seven 
little men with whom Snow-white lived? 
should say he had, and that they were: 
Unselfishness, Industry, Neatness, In- 
telligence, Sympathy, Understanding, 
and Love. The little man, Industry, 
must have inspired Snow-white not to 
be lazy, to spend some time taking care 
of her skin, and to use cosmetics unob- 
trusively and artistically—just as he will 
inspire yeu! 





For 4 cents to cover postage and mail- 
ing Successful Farming will send you in- 
formation on the care of your complex- 
ion and the proper use of cosmetics. 
Please address Successful Farming, 3410 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Winners! 


C YNGRATULATIONS to the winners of 
the pickle contest! Announced in the July 
issue of Successful Farming at the peak of the 
pickling season, this contest brought thou- 
sands of recipes which swamped the judges 
for days. Final testing in our Successful Farm- 
ing Tasting-Test Kitchen disclosed that “prize 
picklers” are not amateurs. It takes real cul- 
inary talent to blend the delicate flavors which 
these recipes produced. 

lhe winners and the names of their recipes 
are listed below: 


First prize, $15, to Mrs. Carroll Kay McCullough of 
Indiana for Bread and Butter Pickles 


Second prize, $10, to Mrs. Cecil E. Barger of Mis- 
souri for Sweet O'Jar Pickles 


Third prize, $5, to Mrs. J. H. Cowan of Missouri for 
Sweet Pickled Peaches 


Five $1 prizes go to Mrs. Mabel Cohrs of Minnesota 
for Garden Relish; Mrs. D. H. Stitt of Michi- 
gan for Pear and Raisin Pickles; Mrs. William 
Quenten of North Dakota for King Oscar Rel- 
sh; Mrs. Lucille Hein of Nebraska for Plum 
Catsup; Mrs. R. Perry of Michigan for Ger- 
man Dill Pickles 


Honorable Mention goes to the following women: 
Mrs. Dave Baasch of North Dakota for Mar- 
tha Washington Pickles; Mrs. Ruth Morkes 
of Oklahoma for Watermelon Relish; Mrs 
He “rman Skyberg of Minnesota for Governor's 

Sauce; Peggie Edwardson of North Dakota for 

‘orn Relish; Miss Mary Murphy of Minne- 
sota for Icebox Pickles; Irene E. Twetan of 
W isconsin for Pickled Watermelon Rind; Mrs 
Leonard Brazier of Illinois for Cherry Leaf 
Pickles; Mrs. Rockwell Canda of Colorado for 
Oil Pickles; Mrs. Carl Schneider of New York 
for Mustard Beans; Miss Ada Dollinger of 

Illinois for Mustard Pickles 
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AND 


EVERYTHING'S 


ARRANGED” 


“[ telephoned three com- 
mittee members and two 
stores in about thirty min- 
utes. It was no trouble at 
all, and the church benefit 
is all arranged.” 

The telephone puts the 
world at your finger-tips. 
It is a quick, dependable 
messenger in time of need 
—a willing helper in scores 


i a! 
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of household and social 
duties. 

In cities and on the farm, 
these oft-repeated words re- 
‘I don’t 
know what I’d do without 


veal its value— 


the telephone.” 





A telephone extension up- 
stairs, beside the bed, is a 
great convenience at small 
cost. Saves steps and time 
—insures privacy. 
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If in her place 
what 
would YOU doP 


GHE’S just come home from a gay luncheon. 
Without warning she has been handed a 
telegram. A friend has passed on. She must 
do something! She should go instantly to that 
house of sorrow and assume command. But 
how can she? There are a hundred and one 
things to be looked after in arranging a 
funeral. She doesn’t know where or how to 
begin. Would you know? Could you do your 
duty with the calm assurance of doing it well? 

These questions may face you at any mo- 
ment. Yet they need not puzzle you. There 
is a helpful solution. 

Send now for a free copy of My Duty—a 
little book that has meant much to many 
thousands of women and men. Not a “‘cata- 
log” but a service book that outlines each step 
to be taken, that offers a truly philosophic 
viewpoint to those in this time of need. 

My Duty is presented to you by Clark— 
manufacturer of the famous Clark CUSTO- 
DIAN grave vaults. 

* & 


An indispensable part of the thoughtful 
funeral service is a Clark grave vault. Beauti- 
fully wrought of copper, iron, or steel—it em- 
bodies the famous diving bell principle of 
water exclusion. As an added safeguard the 
steel vaults are now available with a heavy 
coating of zinc. 

The Clark Grave Vault Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Western Offices and Warehouse: 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This famous trade-mark appears on the end of every 
genuine CLARK Zinc- dipped Vault. Look for it. 


GRAVE VAULTS 
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THE Playhouse 





THE NEW 
ADVENTURES OF 


Mister Benny Blue 


Synopsts: When Mushy and Benny Blue 
got out of the mole hole by the river they 
thought they had escaped from the corncrib 
rats. They seemed to have come up out of the 
ground right in the middle of a county fair. 
It turned out to be a convention, and who 
should be there but the corncrib rats. They 
pretended to be great friends to Benny and 
Mushy, but Benny Blue left them to their 
own company. Before he and Mushy took a 
look at the convention, they decided to have 
some sandwiches. When they went to buy a 
sandwich, who should be running that stand 
but Puff N. Grunt. “Puffy” was not glad to 
see them. He was running for senator again, 
and he was giving bologna sandwiches away 
free in the hope of winning peoples’ votes. 


PART VIII 
‘Wary, hello, Puffy,’ said Benny 


Blue. Puffy grunted stuffily. “This is my 
friend, Mushy,” said Benny Blue. 
“Why, I know him,” said Mushy, and 
he put ten cents down on the counter. 
“Give us a couple of those famous Com- 
po-Bologna Sandwiches.” Puffy’s face 
grew very red, and he glared at Benny. 
‘‘Are you running for something 
again?” asked Mushy while Puffy turned 
two of the sausages on the griddle and 
very importantly fussed about making 
the Compo sandwiches for their lunch. 
“Yes, I am,” said Puffy angrily, “and 
I’m running on my own platform, right 
over there!” He pointed across the way. 
Benny and Mushy looked, and at first 
glance it was hard to tell which one was 
ex-Senator Puffy’s platform. There were 
so many they all looked alike. So poorly 


Puffy danced excitedly 
about on his platform, 
trying to please all the 
voters with his antics 


were the platforms built that they looked 
as tho they’d fall down before the con 
vention was over. They were very ga 
platforms, indeed, set up above the 
heads of everyone. They were trimmed 
with fancy railings and flags. Some of 
them had awnings over the top like a 
merry-go-round, and the floors on the 
platforms were all painted. Benny no 
ticed that each platform had one out 
standing plank. One was painted red 
another green, and Puffy’s was painted 
bright crimson. It looked like something 
of a children’s game to Benny. 

“We must see what these are al! 
about,” said Benny. “They look vet 
exciting, I think!” 

“Everything will be in working order 
at three o’clock sharp,” said Puffy pom 
pously, his piggy blue eyes sparkling. 
“All the candidates will be running on 
their own platforms. By the way,” and 
he looked at Benny smartly, “‘you den’t 
seem to have any platform.” 

“Dear me,” said Benny, feeling ver 
embarrassed, “am I supposed to have 
one? I hadn’t felt the lack at all.” 

Puffy’s little pink snout stuck up in 
the air. “Every senator has a platform,” 
he said grandly. “Here, take back your 
dime. These sandwiches are free,”’ and he 
pushed the ten cents toward Mushy. 
Benny and Mushy picked up their sand 
wiches and walked away. 

“What do you think of that?” said 
Mushy, putting the dime in his pocket. 

“T think,” said Benny thoughtfully, 
as he took the first bite of his sandwich, 
“that bologna like this ought to be free.” 

“It’s advertised pure,” said Mushy. 
“Ugh! If I hadn’t gotten this for noth 
ing,’ making a wry face, “‘I should make 
him give me my ten cents back.”’ They 
tried other bologna sandwiches, but there 
was something wrong with all of them. 
Some were too juicy, some too peppery, 
and still others had no flavor. At last 
they gave up and went out back of the 
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convention and made their own sand- 
wiches. By the time they had finished, it 
was half past two, so they decided to get 
back into the convention and look around 
a bit before three o’clock. They sneaked 
under the fence, and Mushy pulled his 
cap down over one eye, and arm in arm 
he and Benny walked along. 

Now it was much easier to look at the 
convention than it was to find their way 
around in it, for, altho everything was 
marked very plainly, they found the 
signs most queer. One sign had a hand 
painted which pointed north. In small 
black letters it said, ““Walk this way to 
prosperity!’’ And that was all. 

““What’s ‘prosperity’? ” said Benny. 

“Blast me!” said Mushy taking a 
chew from his packet of gum. “Sounds 
familiar, but blamed if I can just place 
it,’’ and he scratched his head thought- 
fully. “‘I know,” he said, “‘ it means good 
times, and that’s whz at we ’re out for.’ 

“Let’s go that way,” said Benny, hop- 
ping along happily, so they started in 
the direction the hand pointed. They had 
walked but a very short distance when 
they came to another sign, a little elec- 
tric man. He was a funny little fellow 
made out of wood and dressed up like a 
policeman. One of his arms worked up 
and down pointing, and a funny tin voice 
came out of his head which said, ““Walk 
this way to prosperity! Walk this way 
to prosperity! Walk this way to prosper- 
ity! Walk this way to prosperity!” 


Benny and Mushy turned around and 
started to follow his directions, but they 
led them into the woods which were so 
thick with trees and underbrush that 
they could not go very far without get- 
ting lost. So they turned around and 
came back. They decided to do without 
prosperity and enjoy what they had. 
And anyway the bands began to play 
about that time. 

Bless my ears, what a din there was! 
There were so many corners in the con- 
vention grounds; in fact, they were go- 
ing around corners all the time. On every 
corner was a band. They were fine bands. 
Some were dressed in purple, and some 
were dressed in gold. There were skunks 

nd we: sels, geese and ducks, and all the 
, ttle animals you could think. of in the 
bands. No doubt they could each play 
very nicely by themselves, but as they 
all played at the same time it was very 
sad indeed. While the skunks were puff- 

their little fat cheeks and playing 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” the weasels were 
playing as sad.as could be ‘God Save 
the King,” and every time they finished 
ey turned right around and began over 
again. The weasels had to stop and wipe 
r eyes, and what with blowing their 
ses in their pocket handkerchiefs, they 
le almost as much noise as “Pop 
the Weasel.” At exactly three 
o clock the band concerts were over. 
Each band marched down the street 
ne of the platforms. The weasel band 
1 in front of the platform with the 
ped awning and the green plank; the 
geese band’ stood in front of the plat- 
rm with the black awning and the red 
plank; and the skunk band gathered’ be- 

: the platform with the yellow plank. 
Chen they all began to play again while 
the crowd stood by shouting very noisily 
and waving handkerchiefs. 

Benny Blue was so short he could 
ily see, so he scrambled part way up 
telephone pole near by with Mushy 
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DON’T LET LOW-GRADE PAINT SPOIL THE PICTURE! 


Home, sweet home! You’ve planned for 
it. Worked for it. Sacrificed for it. 


Then why invite the heartache so sure 
to follow if you use low-grade paint? 


The first photograph at the right shows ~ > 1 


what always happens — how low-grade 
paint soon cracks and scales. So before 
new paint can be put on, the old must 
be burned and scraped off down to the 
bare wood, and an extra coat — a new 
priming coat—applied. 

But note the contrast with Dutch Boy. 
No cracking and scaling. It resists the 
weather... wears down slowly by gradual 
chalking which leaves an ideal foundation 
for new paint. No burning and scraping, 
and no new priming coat needed at re- 
paint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint — with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. A few 
minutes stirring in the proper thinner 
and the paint is ready to 
use. Indoors or out. Tints 
easily and quickly to any 
color required. You will 
find Dutch Boy preferred $ 
by the experienced painter 
and—no one knows paint 
like a painter. 


— 


white 
mix, too, 





7 


*This price (as of September, 1936) varies 
somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 
tance from producing centers. 
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That’s all it costs for pure 
lead paint 
from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 
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LOW-GRADE PAINT DUTCH BOY 
After Fw months. Now After several years. Same 
the surface must be re- location as the low-grade 


paint job. No cracking and 
sealing here. At repaint 
time, no burning and scrap- 
ing and no new priming 
coat will be ssodedl 


painted. But first the old 
paint must be burned off 
and then an extra coat — 
a new priming coat— put 
on. All added expense 


Dutch Boy Helps You Pay 
If lack of ready cash prevents you 
from painting, take advantage of the 
Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan. No 
down payment; small monthly install- 
ments; no red tape. Check coupon for 
full information. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York; 116 Oak St., 
900 West 18th St., 
Cincinnati; 1213 West 


111 Broadway, 
Buffalo; 
659 Freeman Ave., 
Third St., 


Street, St. 


Chicago ; 


40* 


per gallon 


Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 


Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., 
burgh; John T. 


Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Easy to | 
| 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEA 











FREE 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder 
giving specially prepared information to farmers on the 
advantages of using Dutch Boy Pure White - 







**Painting with White-Lead’’ 
Lead paint. 


Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan 














City 


MONEY- 
©) Include Folder describing 
SAVING 
Name 
PAINTING 
Address — 
FACTS - 
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YOU CANT PAY 
fora HHEATROLA 


...dt pays for itself 


BOY, THAT COAL- 
EATER OF OURS 
CERTAINLY 
SENDS HEAT 
AND MONEY 
UP THE FLUE. 


LISTEN, NEIGHBOR, 
YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
A HEATROLA. IT KEEPS 
THE HEAT IN THE 
HOUSE, KEEPS THE 
FUEL BILLS DOWN. 





HEATROLA CUTS FUEL 
BILLS 25 to 40 Per Cent 


Why wait? Why deny yourself the beauty, 
the comfort, the economy of Heatrola? 


You're really paying for Heatrola with the 


coal you waste in that hungry old stove 
. paying for it in doctor bills . .. pay- 
discomfort of a half- 


ing for it in the 


heated house. 
Ha e 
healthful, 


saving 


now. 
warmth, its 


Enjoy its 
fuel- 


Be proud of its beauty. 


your Heatrola, 
whole-house 
economy, 
Be proud of investing in the home heater 
that cuts fuel bills The 
heater you can’t pay for because it 
See 


25 to 40 per cent. 
home 
pays for itself! dealer, now! 

FOR OIL! Special oil-burning 
Heatrolas save oil just like the coal 


Heatrola saves coal. 

FOR LONG LIFE! Sensational Estalloy 
Fire Pot. New nickel chromium alloy 
more than doubles the life of this vital part. 


your 





The ordinary cab- 
inet heater allows 
much heat to es- 
cape up the flue. 


ee ee 
neneenceesse nse SPN NDNOTRONaE 





In Heatrola, the 
Intensi-Fire Air 
Duct turns waste 
into warmth. 


Estate 
HEATROLA 


Made only by THE ESTATE STOVE CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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right behind him. They found a good 
foothold where they could see every- 
thing and wouldn’t be jostled. The 
crowd was becoming very restless. 

A sleek red fox got up on a box. He 
had very sharp ears and very sharp eyes 
and a sharp, little, sniffy nose. He was 
dressed up quite elegantly with a swal- 
low-tailed coat and striped trousers, and 
a plug hat cocked over one eye. 
gether he was quite the grandest animal 
at the convention—and he acted as if he 


knew it, too! There was something about | 


the way he began his speech that gave 
him away completely: 


“La-dies an’ gen-tle-men! J am man- 


aging this convention! You will please 
give your attention to the candidates. I 
will see that the one I think best wins. 


The exercises are about to start, but first | 
let me advise you that you are all very | 
stupid and dumb, and if it weren’t for | 


me you wouldn’t know which was the 
best candidate and soundest platform. 
You are lucky people, indeed, to have a 
smart fellow like me to run your conven- 
tion.” Everybody shouted but Benny 
and Mushy. 

“IT don’t think that was very polite,” 
said Benny. 

“‘So he thinks we are dumb, does he?” 
said Mushy. ‘‘Why the blarsted little...” 
But he never finished, for right then and 
there the exercises began. Each candi- 
date popped up thru little trap doors in 
their platforms like jack-in-the-boxes. 
They were dressed up in fancy costumes. 
Some were like clowns, some like kings, 
and it was all very gay. As soon as they 
were on their platforms they smoothed 
down their collars and slicked over their 
hair. Mr. Red Fox sounded a gong and 
away they went, each funny fellow run- 
ning back and forth on his platform, up 
and down and to and fro. They cut so 
many didos that they got all tangled 
up in their own arms and legs. But of all 
of them Puffy was the funniest. 
Puff N. Grunt seemed to make a habit 
of being funny when he really wanted 
people to take him quite seriously. 


Bess my soul!” said Benny. “‘Look 
at Puffy.” In his efforts to dress up to 
please everybody, Puff N. Grunt had put 


on parts of several costumes. One half of 


him was dressed like a clown to make 
people laugh, and the other half was 
dressed like a judge to make him look 
wise, and over the whole of it he had 
pulled a pair of ragged overalls to make 
him look like a farmer. His shoes were 
not mates, and he wore only one glove. 
That was on the judge hand. The clown 
hand was painted full of callouses, and 
Puffy kept shouting, “Look at this hand. 
I am a hard-working fellow. I know 
how to shovel and I know how to dig.” 
Then he would start running back and 


forth on the yellow plank of his plat- | 
form pointing at his hand, his fat cheeks 


jouncing up and down. He looked -al- 
together so funny that Benny and 
Mushy laughed and laughed. They 
laughed high and they laughed low and 
they laughed until they were so weak 


they could not hold onto the telephone | 


pole any longer. Down they tumbled, 
one on top of the other. 
“If Puffy doesn’t win, 
fault,” 
his eyes on his coat sleeve. 
“Win, nothing!” said Mushy. 
foxy fellow will do the final picking.” 


it won’t be his 


[ CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 





Alto- | 


| Startling money-making proposition. 


P oor | 





said Benny, sitting up and wiping | 


“That | 





HELLO! I’m the HEATROLA RANGE 


. named after the famous Estate Heatrola, and 
I live up to my name. **Double’’ construction— 
cast-iron inside, porcelain-enameled steel outside. 
Estalloy fire-box linings last twice as long as the 
best cast-iron linings. See me at your dealer's. 
THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, 0. 


E 
HEATROLA RANGE 


= © ROR NEW HOSE 


FREE 


Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk 
Stockings Free. From 3 to 5 months wear 
Guaranteed. Sold through agents only. 
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AGENTS: 
uP? INA 
40524 ween 
Men, womer 
enormous earnings. Full 


Mills reports $120 earned in one 
week; Poirier $127 in five days. 
Enormous selection. Over 100 
styles, colors for men, women, 

children, all Guaranteed. oe” 
Samples furnished. Sead 

1 cent postal 

quick. 


Your own Hose 
Free of Extra Cost 


or spare time. Write today 


WILKNIT HOSIERY Co. 
S6-K Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies — just 
the cereal for children’s suppers. 

Ready to eat and simply de- 
licious. At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 


Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
GS 
RICE KRISPIES 


LISTEN to Gene and Glenn every week-day 
morning at 8—Stations WHO, WOC, KOIL: 
KMBC, WIBW. 



























































Autumn Flares SILVERCOTE 


[ Continued from page 58 | 


tweedy mixtures, caterpillar ribs, fox 
hair, crepy designs, and hairy plaids and 
stripes. Jersey has been combined with 
silk and rayon to make a delightful 
featherweight fabric, and in wool and 
rabbit’s hair for sportier clothes. Rayon 
has truly come up to silk in Fashion’s 
favor; we’re going to wear a lot of it this 
year. Velvets and velveteens, in clever 
new versions of their former selves, are | 
more than holding their own. We'll also | 
find heavy crepes and tree-bark weaves | 
good for our dressier moments. 

Our new clothes are going to be es- 
pecially practical this season, because an 
cooraleiies amount of fabrics are being 
made crease-resistant. Fashion is still on 
her color rampage, with a decided “yen” 
for Empire and bottle green (bright and 
vivid, and only for clear complexions); 
dark, purplish-blue; eggplant; dregs-of- 
wine red (first cousin to our favorite 
raspberry red); tarnished, old gold; rich 








brown; and blackest velvet-black. | 
f Remove the peplum of No. $4065, | 
) and presto, you have another frock! This 


| model is ideal in wool jersey or challis. 6 Y T 0) 
; Size 16 requires 354 yards of 39-inch ma- IVES OU HAT F 
terial. It is designed for sizes 12 to 20 

































S: years and 30 to 40 inches bust measure. 
EK Tuck a gay ascot scarf into the neck 
all of this smart shirtwaister, No. Sgooo. 
lay Notice the interesting, short, notched LA 
co. collar and the saucy buttons. Make it up 
7" in wool or heavy rayon crepe. It is de- 
- — megtosins $2 5 20 fe ms 30 to HE principle of insulation used in the thermal bottle is the most 
2 inches Dust measure. 951Ze 10 requires . . . . . 
4 yards of ¢4-inch fabric “ efficient known. It uses a thin wall with silver-like surfaces that / 
Here’s an easy-to-make and easy-to- stop the escape or penetration of heat by reflecting it back. That is 
wear slip to be made of your favorite the secret of Silvercote reflective insulation—its surfaces reflect the ) 
foundation material. The built-up bod- heat back; holding it inside in winter to save you fuel and hold- 
ice (to prevent slipping straps) and ad- ing it outside in summer to save you discomfort. 
justable belt and shadow panel are its ; 7 : : : 
nice features. Size 16 in S9889 requires Silvercote is recognized as the most modern type of insulation on 
214 yards of 39-inch material. It is de- the market today from every angle: 
signed for sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to , 
44 inches bust measure. It costs less to buy. @ It costs less to install. 
$3325 ““A,” with its halter peat It has higher insulating efficiency. @ It holds 
verk ) ie ae ‘ “ : occ 
perky made up in.dimity. “B” is really its efficiency as long as the building stands. 
| smart in gingham or percale, with rick- 
rack braid to make it amusing. They are : . . 
= 8. An estimate will prove to you conclusively the dollars and cents 
designed for small, medium, and large P ; “ 
sizes. ““A”’ for the small size requires 2% savings in Silvercote; and the years to 
irds of 36-inch fabric, with 214 yards come will prove to you that it does not 
of any novelty braid.—Helen Randolph. deteriorate. 

The explanation is that Silvercote is a 
mineral—NOT a metal. It cannot cor- 
rode or tarnish; it is moisture-proof, 

[ wind-proof and vermin-proof. 
+t Sty es for Autumn Whether it be for your present home 
8, S and barns, or for any type of new build- 
x MART, new, fall styles for ing, send for the facts about Silvercote 
- every occasion and to satisfy the savings and performance. 
needs of every age are presented 
ry nour latest fashion book. In ad- ‘ suuceucese sueeeeeees TEP 
Cite in to the newest frocks, suits, : SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. : 
ble uses, day and evening wraps, SILVERCOTE : Kalamazoo, Michigan 4 
you'll find notes on autumn fab- : Please mail literature at once. I am planning on insulating : 
rics and accessories and a grand YOUR ATTIC ® ( Dairy Barn (CO Cattle Barn C0 Horse Barn [J House : 
Se a C tion of easy-to-make, practi- : (0 Poultry House [ Brooder House [] Hog House [] Open Atticin § 
cal gifts for Christmas. The book FOR $95 : a ae 
4 isonly 1§¢; with one pattern, 25c. Pee : 
Addre uC ¥ ; 2. Ch cadets nih amrennlls me CEN ae he s 
én ddress Successful Farming Pat- seldom more than $35 3 : 
~ te rn Department, 3510 Mere- you: ein: tuadinte H : 
| . . “ _— * + 
aith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. ; Eo ceasecepeeoecenemeeneenr er aerenetat wane : 
the average attic to s : 
a stop 68% of your : Town State : 
. . 
f ' 


a heat loss. 
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BETTER LIGHT— 


Better School Progress! 


Getting lessons under dim, yellow-flame, old- 
fashioned oil lamps, is a terrible handicap to 
any child. Many seemingly dull pupils show 
quick improvement, when their homes are 
brightened with 


MODERN ALADDIN LIGHT— 
SAVES EYESTRAIN AND MONEY 


Aladdin Light is not surpassed even by elec- 
tricity for whiteness and steadiness. It is soft 
and comfortable. Homes blessed with it are 
brighter and happier. Fathers read their papers 
with comfort; mothers knit or mend without 
eyestrain. Why not have it? 


BURNS 6% OIL; 94% AIR 


Aladdin actually pays for itself over old-fash- 
ioned oil lamps in oil saving alone, to say 
nothing of the expense it saves by avoiding 
eye strain. 
Aladdin Lamps burn 50 hours to 
a single gallon of common kerosene 
(Coal Oil). Flood whole rooms 
with white light approaching sun- 
light. SAFE. Operate without 
pressure, odor, noise or smoke, 
and so simple a child can do it. 


THE NEW MODELS ARE 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


You'll like the smart 
new shades too. Ifyou 
don’t know who your 
Aladdin dealer is, 
write us for his name 
and descriptive free 
literature. 


THE MANTLE LAMP 
COMPANY 
223 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Fresh gingerbread glorified by cream cheese and spicy, sparkling cider 


By Ruth Jacobs 


Flavors like ginger, brown sugar, 
and molasses are always remindful of 
good, wholesome, childhood sweets. Or 
maybe it is the fragrant, long, cool pan- 
try I remember best. Like as not, you 
called yours “the buttery”’; we did, but 
by any name it smells as sweet. Ours 
was abundantly permeated with spice, 
vinegar, catnip, quince, schmierkase, and 
liver cheese. And if you were never guilty 
of tiptoeing into this food sanctum, 
you have missed real adventure. Once 
perched on the sugar bucket, it was a 
cinch to pick caramel from the Sunday 
cake or dip deep into the raisin sack or 
Sunshine preserves. 

Any respectable pantry bore sugar 
cookies big as saucers and great blocks 
of moist, golden gingerbread. Ginger- 
bread is always worth talking about, and 
the recipe featured this month boasts 60 
years of faithful service in one family. 
The Tasting-Test Kitcheners went for 


lasses and mix. Alternate the liquid with 
the flour which has been sifted with the 
soda, spices, and salt, and beat very 
smooth. Fold in the coconut. Place in a 
greased and floured shallow loaf pan 
measuring about 8’’x13”’. Bake in a mod 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) 45 minutes. 
Cool slightly, and spread with a thin 
frosting made by blending 2 packages 

soft, white, spreading cheese to a paste 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of thick cream or 
even orange marmalade.”’—E. L. H., la. 


We like plain, warm gingerbread with 
Saturday’s baked bean supper pli 
warm, transparent applesauce cooked in 
whole quarters and not too sweet.—R. | 


Lima Bean Casserole 


| quart of cooked tomatoes 
lima beans 4 tablespoonfuls of 
1 pint of cooked, butter 


sliced carrots 2 tablespoonfuls of 


cleans cars like magic! Banishes auto-washing 

drodger . Cleans linoleum, woodwork, windows without work! Auto 
ers housewives wild about it. Agents making phenomenal profits! 

SAMPLE OFFER Sample 3 sent at our risk to first pers son in each lo- 

cality whe No obligation.Get details. Be first—senc ur name men 

TODA ¥? “KRISTEE. MFG. co., 1220 Bar treet, Akron, Ohio 


brown sugar 
Salt and pepper to 
taste 


2 medium-size on 
ions, sliced 
1 pint of cooked 


Combine the above ingredients, in- 
cluding the liquid in which the beans 
were cooked. Place in a casserole and 
bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
about 45 minutes. Serve from the cas- 
serole with cole slaw and hot vorn muf- 


fins. Will serve 6.—Mrs. I. H. J., N. Y. 


every spicy crumb and heartily recom- 
id it on a well-stocked pantry shelf: 


Creole Gingerbread 





baked 


136 


“An aged Southern mammy 
this gingerbread for our family in 
and it has been a favorite ever since. 


ds 


34 cupful of shorten- 11% teaspoonfuls of 
ing soda 

34 cupful of sugar 11% teaspoonfuls of 

3 eggs ginger 

34 cul 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
lasses namon 

34 cupful of water 14 teaspoonful of 
or milk salt 

3 cupfuls of general- 1 cupful of moist 
purpose flour coconut 








Brighten everyday baking with new oven 
tinware. A radiant, prismatic baking met- 
al has been developed which claims: grea 
strength, less sticking, better baking, ¢ 
cleaning, and smart appearance. —R. 





ful of mo- 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your — and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 


Pan Broiling Steak 


Homemakers are often confused when 
buying “‘beefsteak”’ for dinner. Steak 1s 


dent schoo! work—pre es for entrance to college. Standard H.S 
texts sup polied Diploma. awarded. Credit for H. 5, subjects already 
complete Single subjects of demred. Free Bulletin on request. 


American School, Dpt, H756. Drexel at 58th. Chicago 
1936 


Cream the shortening, sugar, and eggs 
until smooth and fluffy. Add the mo- 
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steak to many people, but there are two 
kinds—that very tender which cooks 
quickly and that less tender which re- 
quires longer cooking. Tender steaks are 
known as sirloin, porterhouse, T-bone, 
and club. These are at their best when 
broiled or pan broiled. Pan broiling pro- 
vides a practical method for cooking 
tender steaks, and this is the way: 

Pan broiling is done in a hot, uncov- 
ered skillet, pouring off any fat as it ac- 
cumulates in the pan. The skillet should 
be sizzling hot and the meat seared 
quickly on both sides, adding salt and 
pepper as it cooks, if desired. Reduce the 
heat and cook more slowly until the de- 
sired degree of doneness is reached. 
Steaks 1 inch thick require 8 minutes 
done “‘rare’’; 12 minutes for “‘medium’’; 
and 15 minutes, “‘well done.’’ One-and- 
one-half-inch steaks require 12, 18, and 
25 minutes, respectively. 


A colorful pottery gives a new trend in 
informal table decoration. The design is 
simple, and there are several vivid tones 
in solid color from which to choose. A 
very interesting and lovely effect is achieved 
by combining colors, say a blue soup 





bowl on an ivory plate, with cup and sau- | 


cer of red. The pieces may be purchased 
singly or in complete pottery sets.—R. J. 





Smart, new baking ware of prismatic metal | 


Fruit Salad Dressing 


Mash 1 ripe banana, add 34 cupful of 
mayonnaise or fruit salad dressing, and 
3 tablespoonfuls of peanut butter. If the 
dressing seems tart, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of honey or sugar. Serve at once over any 
favorite fruit salad.—Mrs. J. B., Ill. 


Combine equal parts crisp, shredded, 


raw turnips, carrots, and apples. Add | 


shredded, raw beets if desired. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice to keep from discoloring. 


ddd French dressing or any preferred | 


alad dressing, and serve.-—R. J 


Southern Sunshine Supper 


2 cupfuls of general- shortening 
purpose flour 1 egg, beaten 

4 teaspoonfuls of le to 3% cupful of 
baking powder milk 

}o teaspoonful of 1 cupful of ground, 
salt baked, or pan-fried 

4 tablespoonfuls of ham 


Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt | 
together. Add the shortening and work | 


fine. Stir in the ground ham, then add 
the combined egg and milk, and mix to a 
soft dough. Place in a small, greased ring 
mold or tube pan. Bake in a hot oven 
(425 degrees F.) 20 minutes. Serve piping 
hot with creamed peas or asparagus, 





creamed hard-cooked eggs, or creamed | 


fowl in the center. We sometimes sur- 
round the ring with sautéed peach halves, 


topping each with a large California wal- | 
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All action, be it work or play, calls for energy 
and endurance. Body energy comes from 


Dextrose, which doctors call “muscle” sugar. 
Karo Syrup, rich in Dextrose, gives an abun- 
dance of real food-energy. That's why it is 
recommended for growing children, for ath- 
letes, for active men and women. Karo is known 
as “the great American Syrup” — because 
it is primarily a great FOOD. Eat more of it! 


Dextrose and Karo Syrup 
come from golden Ameri- 
can Corn. The Makers of 
Karo are the world's 
largest buyers of CORN 
purchased for cash, from 
millions of farms through- 
RICH IN out the “Corn Belt.” 


DEXTROSE tne roop-enercy sucar 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, NM. Y. 
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SPARK PLUGS NEED 
CLEANING, TOO!! 


Dirty or worn spark plugs don’t fire regularly— 
especially when the car is traveling fast or the 


engine pulling hard. This causes a waste of as 
much as 1 gallon of gas in 10. A spark plug 
cleaning by the AC Method stops this waste. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN for Spark Plug Cleaning—~> 
REPLACE WORN PLUGS WITH NEW AC’S—The 


Quality Spark Pluz—NOW 60c 
AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY, Flint, Michigan, St. Catharines, Ontario 


SPARK PLUG 
CLEANING | 
STATION 





| WANT ME 


TEA & COFFEE ROUTES $ he, O .00 


ROUTES GOING 
FAST! 


Hurry before someone 
else snaps up your lo- 
cality. Look what others 
have reported: Whit- 
comb, $146 in a week; 
Geisler, $129 in a week; 
Ruby Hannen, a wom- 


an, $73 in a week. 


FORDS GIVEN 
PRODUCERS 








AS A BONUS 


PAYING UP TO 


Your earnings begin at 
once! Tl help you start, 
send you a complete 
Outfit— positively 
everything you need—with- 
out money risk to you. Fine 
opportunity for a good cash in- 
come. No delay—my plan starts 
you with profits your first day. 
Full time pays up to $60.00 in a 
week; spare time, up to $5.00 ina 
day. 


OWN A PERMANENT 
ROUTE WITH BIG 
CASH PROFITS 


Tea and Coffee Routes pay big 
cash earnings because people must 
buy foods and other necessities 
daily. You call on a regular list of 
consumers in your lox ality ° supply 
their needs for over 250 food prod- 
ucts and home necessities, take in 
all the cash and keep a big share 
for yourself, Brand neu Ford 7 udor 
Sedans Atven pr oducers as a bonus 


IN A WEEK 


in addition to cash profits. Can be 
used for business and pleasure. 
Car becomes your property. Com- 
plete details of my Tea & Coffee 
Route Plan will be sent to you 
absolutely free. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Just Your Name 


If you are out of a job, or need 
extra money to help pay bills, buy 
clothing, pay off the mortgage, 
buy yourself a home—you may be 
just the person I am looking for. 
Rush me your name—no money 

so I can lay all the facts before 
you, then you can decide for your- 
self. No experience needed. I'll 
send everything you need for 30 
day no-money-risk trial. Earnings 
start first day. Brand new Ford 
Sedan given as a bonus besides 
cash earnings. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Send name on coupon 
or penny postcard for complete 
details—free, no obligation. Act 


at once. 


Albert Mills, 8723 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROUTE COUPON 


Albert Mills, Route Mgr., 8723 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Without obligation to me, rush free facts about your 

Tea & Coffee Route plan. Tell me how I can make up 

to $60 in a week, and get a Ford Sedan as a bonus. 


ADDRESS... 
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nut. Tomato jelly salad or crisp, shredded 
cabbage with celery makes a nice accom 
paniment. Will serve 6.—Mrs. A. W. 


A little orange juice and grated rind 
added to chilled cider give zip—and we 
heartily recommend its flavor.—R. J. 


Holiday Apple Pie 


} 
; 


“Apple pie is good enough as is, but I 
added some leftover pineapple juice 
well, try it for yourself! 


cornstarch 


1 cupful of sugar 
1g teaspoonful of 


1 cupful of unsweet- 

ened, canned pine- salt 

apple juice 14 teaspoonful of 
6 medium-sized, tart vanilla 

cooking apples 1 tablespoonful of 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


Combine the sugar and pineapple juic: 
and heat to boiling. Add the apples 
which have been pared, cored, and cut 
into quarters. Cook slowly, uncovered, 
until the fruit is tender, moving the ap- 
ples barely enough to keep them im 
mersed in the sirup. Remove the apple 
quarters with a slotted spoon, cool slight 
ly, then arrange in a pie pan lined with 
unbaked pastry. Mix the cornstarch with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water, add to 
the sirup gradually, and cook 5 minutes. 
Remove from the stove, add the vanil 
and butter, and pour over the apples. 
Arrange )-inch pastry strips over the 
top in lattice fashion. Brush the strips 
with cream ‘or beaten egg mixed with 
water. Bake in a hot oven 450 degrees F. 
10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 35 
degrees F. and bake about 35 minutes. 
Serve faintly warm, plain or with cream; 
and we enthusiastically recommend it as 
the finish for a dinner of roast fowl 
baked ham.”—Mrs. G. B., Michigan. 


Is it a quick, easy sandwich filling y 
are after? Mash canned baked beans a) 
mix with a small amount of chopped swe 
or sour pickle. Include also some crisp, 
diced bacon or chopped, cooked ham or 
liver. They offer variety in good flavor a 
extra nourishment. We prefer rye or wh 
wheat or graham bread for these.—R. 


Pie Crust Cookies 


“If you have been yearning for cook 
ies ‘like mother used to bake,’ try th 

-they are spongy, s ft, and Hlavorsome. 
4 cupfuls of general- 2 eggs beaten 
purpose flour 1 cupfulof butt 


2 or sour cream 
] 
I 


cupfuls of sugar 
4 teaspoonful of 14 teaspoonfuls of 
salt soda 

1 cupful of shorten- 2 teaspoonfuls of 
ing vanilla 


Sift the flour, sugar, and salt int 
mixing bowl. Add the shortening 
work very fine, as in making past! 
Combine the beaten eggs and the butt 
milk or.sour cream. Add the soda and 
stir until foamy. Add to the dry ing 
dients with the vanilla and mix w 
Drop by heaping spoonfuls on greas 
cookie sheets. Bake in a moderately | 
oven (375 to 4¢ about 
minutes. These are excellent with hon 
made ice cream or cold milk. Makes 5 
dozen large cookies.””—Mrs. J. W., M 


degrees F. 


: oo ga “a 
Tf you like cinnamon toast, you will | 
” ? , ~-. 2} 
strained honey blended with soft butter 
a trace of vanilla and nutmeg. Spread very 
y ~~ 


thin on hot toast, heat, and serve.—k. J. 










Cellar Wise 


| Continued from page 55 


more nose-titilating to me than all the 
fumes and ferments of Bacchus. On pa- 
per-lined shelves repose rusty green-and- 
gold pears, side by side, yet carefully 
| drawn back from actual contact. From 
a stout, hand-hewn beam, tomato vines, 
dripping green and slowly crimsoning 

fruit, hang by their heels. 
Baskets of brightorange carrots, pearly 
onions, yellow rutabagas, white pars- 
nips, bewhiskered oyster plant bide in 
ready, expectant phalanxes. The bin be- 
yond overflows with red-brown, earthy- 
smelling potatoes. Savoy cabbages, 
nosegays of crinkly blue-greens, lie wait- 


€ ing to be made into salads and pies and 
S other luscious things for winter-keened 
it appetites. What a picture for a still-life 
L, artist, this vegetable crypt! In it is gar- 
)- nered the very spirit of harvest, that 
1 opulent abundance of Nature’s seldom- 
le failing goodness to man. 

t- In the center of the cellar, like Atlas 
h holding the world on his shoulders, 
th stands the nine-foot buttress of stone 
to which supports our ancient fireplaces 
S. above. How truly do all the affairs of our 
la lives up there rest upon these trusty 
S. underpinnings! What a symbol of per- 
he manence and safety, that immovable 
ps mainstay with its great slabs of gran- 
th ite! Outer walls are of stone, too—three 


feet thick in places. A mighty fortress is 
our cellar. No wonder the little house 


2S. perched atop it can withstand the bit- 
n; terest blasts that tear down upon it from 
as the Arctic Circle. 


Yes, this cellar is ours, and yet it be- 
longs to other people. That first woman 
who scurried up and down these now- 
well-worn stairs, carrying her jams and 
nd jellies, too—what was she like? Of one 
eet thing I am certain. In far grimmer ear 
p, nest than we, that woman and her man 

’ trundled food to storage against the 
nd rigors of a winter that might mean star- 
vation or sudden, violent death, Within 
these very walls of stone they took ref- 
ige from savage red men who skulked 
terrifyingly in dark pine and hemlock 
forests round about that pioneer home. 


ee, Anp all the other women who had 
dried and brewed, who had preserved 
nd jellied, had a dozen people to pro- 
nilk vide for, probably, where I have but five. 
Still, if I should meet them here face to 

rf face, those dear dead and gone prede 
essors of mine, I need not altogether 
le my chastened head. If I have not, 
those ladies after Solomon’s own 


oa heart, clothed my family in red flannel, 
and at least | have looked well to the ways 
ry. of my household in the matter of proven- 
ter r. Certainly, I ate not the bread of 
and idleness, even tho I did on occasion 
pre cance with the grasshoppers. 
vell So why should the spirit of this mortal 
ised not be somewhat proud? J had canned 
hot those gustful, rainbow-tinted things, 
| those tender wine-red, little, new beets, 
me- those tomatoes whole and shining, lac- 
es § r-red-and-gold in their own gold-and- 
Mo. rimson juices. Delicate green of sweet 
peas, darker emerald of spinach, 
love er and dull jade of string beans, 


w and creamy tints of corn—all 
ne own. Soups, with meat cubes, of 
nulti-colored vegetables; tiny cucum- 













Fence THIS FALL 
. «» » You'll be ahead 


next year and every year 


You have time this Fall. Fence now, 
with RED BRAND fence and sturdy, 
easy-driving steel posts. 


RED BRAND fence is double-protected 
with an extra heavy ‘‘Galvannealed”’ 
zinc coating outside, and real copper- 
bearing steel inside. Full gauge wire 
A . » generous deep tension crimps for 
\ easy stretching . . tight knots. . steel 
of the right hardness for greatest 
strength . . accurate spacing . . you 
get all these good features when you 
buy RED BRAND fence. It lasts years 
longer . . costs no more than stand- 
ard grade fences. 

Look for that top wire painted red . . and for 
the Red Top or the Aluminum Stripe on the 
posts. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


3711 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 


GALVANNEALED ia > NCE RED TOP and Aluminum Stripe 
COPPER BEARING STEEL POSTS 
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FREE... “Know Your 
Soil” ...a booklet on 
scientific methods of soil 
management. Interesting, 
practical, profitable. Get 
your copy now... write 


















EVEN A PIG 
MAKES A HOG 






OF HIMSELF 








Buy at the Sign of 
the Boy and Slate 


EN-AR-CO 
Gear Lubricant 
Diesel Oils 


Black Asphaltum 
Paint 











But Maybe An OILHOG Isn’t.. 


The right motor oil is important ... not just the 
right weight for motor and season, but with 
the right body under heavy service to cling to 
the cylinder walls ...the tenacity to resist wear 
and pressure ... the ability to maintain the 
protecting film. 

That kind of oil... the En-ar-co kind...is the 
real low priced, economy oil... long wearing 
and adding to the life of your motors. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Refiner of White Rose Gasoline 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EN-AR-CO PENN MOTOR OIL 
If you prefer a Pennsylvania Oil, you will 
find it at its finest in this new En-ar-co 
Penn Motor Oil. 






































LIKE NEW! 





TONIGHT! “te af 
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JET-O1L WILL JUNIOR 
MAKE EM LOOKS ALL ae 
SHINE DRESSED UP pi\ | 








ber pickles, sweet peach pickles, clove- 
pierced, fairly wallowing in their thick, 


| brown-and-gold sirups; scintillating jel- 
| lies, running the gamut from palest pink 


and mintgreen to violent scarlets and 
magentas; dark, rich jams; nut-studded 
conserves—still my own handiwork. 

I had shelled the peas and snapped the 
beans. I had packed, steamed, stood the 





jars on their heads to cool. I had peeled, 


stoned, and quartered, stood anxiously 
over boiling kettles, watched with eagle 
eye to see whether my sample was going 
to “‘jell.”” I had poured on snowy paraf 
fin, screwed on tops, clamped down 
wires, wiped off jars, pasted labels. 


PackED away somewhere in each jar 
are long, enraptured, sun-soaked after 
noons, drowse of bees, whir of crickets, 
sight and smell of all things maturing 
under ardent summer and September 
skies, contentment with simple, serene 
ways of living—art and all the passion of 
art. For homemaking women are artists, 
too. Do you imagine a woman makes 
jelly merely for the sake of eating it? No, 
it is an act of pure beauty-worship. She 
loves the sight of it on her shelves, revels 
in the quivering, shining thing on her 
table, delights in its colorful beauty. 

It may be we have expressed ourselves 
too long thru these homely, sometimes 
despised, media. Perhaps that is why we 
have not won more Nobel prizes, more 
wind-swept niches in the Hall of Fame 
But we still excel in the gentle and fas 
cinating art of creating a place for peo 
ple to come, after all the other things are 
done. Who knows but in the final check 
up that may not be accounted the su 
premest art of all? At least, we have got 
something under us, thank heaven! This 
digging in, this stowing away, this en- 
trenching against cold and hunger—they 
go very deep into roots and heritages. 

“Well, let winter come... !”’ I chal 
lenge, unconsciously aloud, as I lift the 
kitten under one arm, a basket of apples 
under the other, and move up the cellar 
stairs worn down by so many feet before 
my own. Yes, let winter come. It is a 
good time, a beautiful time, a glorious 
time. And it will not catch ws unawares! 


Hope Walks in Autumn 


The rain falls softly, tearing from the 
trees 

With gentle but relentless touch the gold 

And red of courtly robes, then in its hold 

Tamps down the shreds. With sure, un 
conscious ease 

A dart of water-birds flies to the south. 

The sordid, rapine downpour draws the 
gloom 

About closed windows of a fire-lit 
room 

And breathes a chilling breath out from 
its mouth. 


Be sure to choose among them: take the 


rain 

And sorrow; or take birds, perennial 
hope; 

Or take the man-made fire and hardy 


wall. 


But know that ever spring will come 
again, 

Redeck the trees within her lavish 
scope. ... 

Why sorrow, when the earth redresses 
all? 


Ray Pierce 
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A "Big Moments Book” 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


Julia Herring, of Winona, Mississippi, | 
has a real triumph for her Big Moments | 
Book. She has a picture with a legend | 
above it which reads, ‘““When I was six- | 
teen.”’ It might have been a picture of | 


her in her first formal party dress or a 
picture of her in her graduation gown. 
Perhaps yours is such, but it just hap- 
pens that Julia’s picture when she was 
16 was taken in a different kind of cap 
and gown. Every time Julia looks at that 
picture she has tochuckle. It isn’t every 
day that a 16-year-old girl has her pic- 
ture taken with the head chef in such a 
swanky hotel! as the Palmer House in 
Chicago, and right in the kitchen with 
him, too. Monsieur Ernst Amiet, him- 

self, the head chef, helped her struggle 

into tat white cook’s uniform and set 
f the white chef’s cap down on her little 
head. No doubt he stood back, with his 
‘ hands on his hips, and looking-at very 
pretty Julia said something like, “Eet 
es parfec—seemply parfec!” 








5 
r Bur we must dash on from Mississippi 
to a book on a shelf in Cascade, Mon- | 
5 tana. Printed on the flyleaf is “Esther E. 
5 Mills.” There is one picture which occu- 
tc pies a full page all by itself, and Esther 
e may have made a legend at the top, 
“Was I Thrilled!”’ Below the picture she 
has probably written, “ . and when 
they told me I had won the Western 
e States’ Food Championship, I could 
’ scarcely believe it! And my prize! Well, 
1- I could hardly stand still long enough to 
yt have my picture taken. Such a perfectly 
is grand refrigerator; I could just see it in 
1- our kitchen back home. I sent a tele- | 
y gram home immediately!” 
S. _ [hope you have enjoyed these peeps 
| into the Big Moments Books of three of 
1e Our Girls. If you haven’t already started 
es yours, you will be doing it soon, I am 
ar sure, and I know you'll , Sod heaps and 
re heaps of fun keeping it right up to date. 


“ Students’ Driving Club 


| 

Ri ALIZING the need of scientific driv- 
n ing instruction for all young people and 
not just those obviously reckless stu- 
dents whose driving had already won a 
bad name for the school, a group of 
clever girls organized in their consoli- 
dated school a ‘Students’ Driving Club.” 
lhe main purpose of this organization is 
to train the students for the state driv- 
ers license test and to teach them to 
: become “safety conscious.” It is the 
: of the club to stress the importance 
reful driving and the fact that driv 

ng is a science and must be learned. 
bs Chis school organized their “Students’ 
Driving Club” in the following manner: 
Che principal of the school and one of 
the teachers act as sponsors. The club 
proper is, however, strictly a student or- 
ganization. It is handled entirely by the 
tudents. It is interesting to note that a 
girl acts as chairman for the club. 

(he “Students’ Driving Club” meets 
Monday after school. The meet- 
ings usually last about an hour. At most 
of the meetings there has been a speaker. 
isually talks from 30 to 45 minutes. 
remainder of the time is given over 
en forum in which the girls and 
ys ask many questions of the speaker. 


or 
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0 N LY GILLETTE GIVES 


YOUR TRACTOR SUPER-TRACTION 


Your tractor equipped with rubber tires gives you 
more power to plow —at greater speed—and with a 
These facts are well known. 


saving of 27% in fuel. 


Gillette 


SUPER-TRACTION 


TRACTOR TIRES 





































The only tractor tires with the famous Super-Traction tread — 
originated and patented by Gillette—the tread that in actual plowing 
demonstrations has outperformed other tractor tires. Its round, 
tapered lugs allow less slippage, come out cleaner—do not clog and 
give more actual power at the drawbar. Only Gillette Tires have 
this tread. So before you buy any tractor tires SEE the GILLETTE. 

Your implement dealer will be glad to explain to you their superi- 
ority and show you how easy it is to own them. And write for the 
new booklet, “Tractor Tires,” which gives you complete information 
as to specifications, air pressures, etc., for all makes of tractors. 
It’s FREE. Use the coupon below and write today for your copy. 


GILLETTE SUPER-TRACTION AUTO AND 
TRUCK TIRES 


are the favorites of farmers, salesmen, truckers, rural mail carriers 
and other drivers who must travel all kinds of roads in all kinds of 
weather. They will pull out of the worst mud, slush or snow without 
the use of chains. See these tires at your nearest Gillette dealer. 
GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 


FREE TRACTOR TIRE BOOK 


This 24 page book contains a wealth of information— 
tire, wheel and tractor specifications, air pressures, etc. 
Writefor your copy today. It’s free. 

GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. S 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Name 








Address 


City 





ALL LEADING 


, EQUIPPED WiThH 


MAKES OF 
GILLETTES 


TRACTORS ARE 
UPON REQUEST 
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CHANGE TO 


QUAKER STATE WINTER O/L 





















Give your car the protection of Quaker State 
Winter Oils and Greases. Specially refined to flow 
freely at low temperatures . . 
to stand up under hard driving. Retail price, 35¢ per 
quart. Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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There’s scarcely a place on the farm that the 
Western Pines don't fit in. These soft-textured 
woods, thoroughly seasoned, work easily, pro- 
vide an excellent base for paints and enamels. 
Use them according to specifications, for barn 
siding, wayside stands, hayloft floors, tourist 
cabins. For doors and sash. Inside, for built- 
ins, paneling and cabinetwork. One of these 
three famous Pines will do any job better! Ask 
for them by name. Write for our interesting book- 
let prepared especially forfarmers,”Farm Uses 
for Western Pines.” Western Pine Association, 
Dept. A-2, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 





Don’t let Winter 













RN PINES 


Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa Pine e Sugar Pine 





Among their list of speakers have 
been a member of the Automobile Asso 
ciation, whose subject was “Need for 
the Education of Young Drivers’’; 
trooper of the state highway patrol, wh 
showed a moving picture called “‘Hit and 
Run Drivers’’; the state’s highway chief, 
whose topic was “Problems of City Dri 
ing’; a highway patrolman, whose sub 
ject was “Needs of Safety on the High- 
ways’; and an automobile mechanic, 
speaking on “Your Car and How It Is 
Made.” Also during the year, members 
give reports on the different articles ay 
pearing in papers on safe driving. T! 
circularized article by Furnas, ““And Sud 
den Death,” was secured thru the state 
highway commission; every student was 
given a copy of it, and discussion was 
held on it at one of the meetings. 





Ar THE first meeting, the beginning 
tests for drivers were given. After stud 
ing them, the students took the written 
tests similar to the state drivers’ license 
test. This group was fortunate in being 
near a large city where they could get a 
machine to test vision, depth, percep 
tion, and so on. If you would get in touch 
with your state motor vehicle depart 
ment, your school could, no doubt, make 
arrangements for taking similar tests. 
Why don’t you promote such a course 
in your school? You will find hearty co 
operation from city and state author 
ties, and you will be able to accomplish 
a great deal among yourselves in turning 
out intelligent, quick-thinking drivers. 


Fashions in Curtains 


Lack curtains are staging a comeback, 
judging by their recent appearance in an 
exhibition at a New York department 
store. They were draped with a valance 
of pink and white taffeta and fringed 
with glass beads. Chintz draperies, 
any season of flowered fabrics, are as r 
freshing as summer gardens. An attrac- 
tive glazed chintz, shown in a cottage 
erected at the International Flower 
Show, had a design of reddish purple 
and yellow blossoms with green leaves, 
which harmonized with the gray-green 
walls. Homespuns, simple cottons, and 
ginghams are much used for informal 
windows. Wooden molding cornices oft- 
en take the place of valances. They can 
be bought unpainted and finished in the 
colors you desire.—Helen B. Ames. 














| Alf: “Could we have a crust of bread oF 
something, Mom?" 
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Forcing Bulbs 


| Continued from page 18 
pa: 


There are many different storage meth- 


ods, two of which I have always found to 


be successful. One is to place the pots 
or boxes in a dark, cool cellar where the 
soil may be kept barely moist and where 
they are available for a peek now and 
then, to be certain that they are not 
drying out. The second method is to 
dig a ditch out in the yard, about three 
quarters of a foot deep, adding two 
inches of ashes for drainage purposes and 
to keep out worms. Then place the pots 
or boxes in this ditch, covering them 
during freezing weather with about five 
inches of straw or leaves. This period is 
the most trying time, since it takes pa- 
tient waiting on your part until you ob- 
serve an abundance of root growth which 
will show that it is safe to bring the 
plants into a heated place without dam- 
aging them. With small Dutch Hya- 
cinths, you should wait about nine 
weeks. First-size hyacinths require 11 
to 12 weeks; the narcissi usually require 
from 13 to 15 weeks, altho the Paper- 
White variety is usually ready to be 
moved houseward in three weeks. 

Sufficient growth is indicated by the 
roots’ showing thru the bottoms of the 
pots. If the bulbs are in boxes, take your 
fingers and lightly probe a little for 
roots. Once indoors, be very careful to 
keep the plants shaded until you notice 
a healthy green growth. 

Among the things one should remem- 
ber during the development period is 
that a plant must never be in a direct 
draft, or too hot a room. To be exact, 
6o to 65 degrees F. is just about right. 
Plenty of water should be provided dur- 
ing this period. And all of this care will 
pay big dividends, not only in stronger 
stems, but in the production of larger, 
more alluring, and healthier flowers. 

I find that by bringing in several pots 


at intervals of every three or four weeks | 


| am assured of a succession of varie- 
gated blossoms during the entire winter. 


L AST winter I grew two bulbs that had 
to be treated differently, the, American 
Hybrid Amaryllis and the yellow calla 
which, when planted in late No- 
vember, bloom in the latter part of 
April. They require a light room instead 
of a darkened one to produce root 
growth. Still another queer thing about 
e bulbs is that when they are planted 
bulb must remain half uncovered. 
\nother successful way of forcing 
bs for your indoor garden is to place 
in water. The first steps are to 
a shallow receptacle partially filled 
th coarse gravel or sand, plant the 
in it, and add water, always watch- 
ing closely to see that the water is kept 
v the base of the bulb, or just even 
It. Next, place the bow] in a cool, 
; place for six to eight weeks, at in- 
als filling the receptacle with fresh, 
r water. These bulbs are treated, aft- 
they begin to root, in exactly the 
manner as bulbs that have been 
ted in soil. 
> thing I learned a few years ago 
that bulbs cannot be forced the sec- 
‘ear, because it is almost impossible 
them to recover their vigor sufh- 
tly. Three years ago, not knowing 
, [ took all of my Freesia bulbs that 





ONGER wear, yes—and finer fit, 
greater comfort and better ap- 


| pearance, too. These are the things 
| that have made the famous Red Ball 
| trade-mark the guide to complete 
footwear satisfaction for millions of 
wise buyers. Formorethan forty years, 
Ball-Band has built the best—and 
so it is only natural that this year 
Ball-Band offers the finest and most 
varied line of footwear in all its his- 





| tory. Itwill beworth yourwhile to visit 
| your Ball-Band dealer and inspect this 
| new line. There are gaiters, rubbers, 
arctics, boots, leather work shoes, 
canvas sport shoes, and other items 
—up-to-the-minute footwear for 
every member of the family and 
‘for nearly every purpose. And 
remember, Ball-Band costs less 
because it wears so much longer. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
489 Water Street @¢ Mishawaka, 


Indiana 
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This stylish, Seather-light Ariel rubber 
fits snugly but gently and does not gap. 


Snappy canvas sport shoes speed up 
play; keep feet normal and healthy. 





Ball-Band leather work shoes are built 


to give real comfort and long wear 





BALL-BAND 
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Nesco Super-DeLuxe Porcelain [ | 


Enameled Kerosene Range. ~ 





DeLuxe Kerosene Heater 


(closed). Modern finish. 


o You will enjoy the luxury of cooking and baking—with 
the New NESCO Kerosene Range! It is the last word in 
modern beauty and exclusive detail . . . Full Porcelain 
Enameled finish, easy to clean, long lasting . . . Elbow 
Height Oven, insulated and efficient ...4 to 1 Ratio flame 
control for accuracy ...quick Dubl-Hot Burners. 


NESCO KEROSENE RANGES 


There are over twenty different NESCO Styles and models — all 
modern in design, color and style. One of them will fit your family 


Immediate heat. Scientific 
circulation. 
DeLuxe 
Kerosene 
Heater 
( open) 


Two burners 


cooking needs exactly. Ask your favorite NESCO Dealer to show you 
the many new improvements—exclusive NESCO features. 


National Enameling and Stamping Company 
178 North Twelfth Street - 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





tavailable for 


light cooking. 















Send 50c for 75c Value 
Introducing Delphinium Blue two-lipped 2%- \ 


pint sauce pan. Test in your own kitchen acid-resisting, 
stain-fighting quality of NESCO Delphinium Blue Enam- 
eled Ware. Pours right or left. Quick-heating flare bottom. 


@ 
\ 
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you my big new catalog. 
me your name. Compare my FA! 

TORY PRICES on 250 styles of fencing. See 
how much money I save you. Also on Gates, 
Posts, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing, etc. 

JIM BROWN PAYS THE FREIGHT 
Don't bay until you get my free catalog. Jim 
Brown's Coy is guaranteed. 47th year. 


U 
Over 1,56 customers. 24 hour service. 200 K 
Write now to my factory nearest you. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Dept. 2207 8 Cleveland, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 
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IF YOU MOVE 


—we want every copy of Successful Farm- 
ing for which you have paid to reach you 
promptly. 

If you happen to move, it is important 
that you notify us immediately even tho you 
just move from one rural route to another, 
giving both your old and new addresses. 
If you will give us this co-operation, you 
will be certain of receiving every copy of 
Successful Farming promptly. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING DES MOINES, IOWA 











“Glidden helps us put Jane 
through school... by their 


purchases of our Soy Beans: 





i’ 
®@ Glidden is definitely assuring a greater 
income for the entire farming industry, by 
establishing a growing market for soy bean 
crops. Glidden research has made it possible 
to adapt soy bean oil to the requirements of 

aint, resulting in many unusual advantages 
or the protection of farm buildings. 


With Glidden Soyalastic House Paint and 


Glidden buys more soy beans than any other 
paint manufacturer, for making Glidden 
Soyalastic Paints and other soy bean products! 


f>9 






. solid 
gloss ...and exceptionally 
long wear. Your property looks better, lasts 
longer, and your whole farm is enhanced in 
appearance and value. 


Barn Paint, you pet easy application .. 
covering ... ful 


Help Glidden help the farmer... see your 
Glidden dealer now for Glidden Soyalastic 
House Paint and Barn Paint, or write: 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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vo" EVERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING “*! 
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I had forced during the preceding win- 


ter and planted them outdoors the fo! 
lowing fall. To my surprise, the first 


spring they grew only foliage, but a year 


later bloomed as usual. And so it is with 
most bulbs that have been forced in 
doors. Two years are usually required 
for them to bloom again. 

Really, you will be surprised, when 
you select your bulbs, to find that there 
is an astonishing number of varieties 
from which to choose: the delightful, 
cup-shaped tulips; the lovely, fragrant 
narcissi or daffodils; and the gorgeous 
Dutch Hyacinths. Or, again, there are 
such miscellaneous bulbs as the beaut 
ful, softly delicate Freesia; the American 
Hybrid Amaryllis with its vivid color 
and charm; the strikingly magnificent 
calla lily; the dainty lily of the valley; 
the stately iris in its entrancing color 
ings; and that ambitious little harbinger 


| of spring, the Dutch Crocus. 








Of course, one of the most important 
things is to get good, strong bulbs, whic! 
can only be assured by purchasing 
named bulbs. The cheaper mixtures are 
almost invariably inferior and can sel- 
dom be forced very satisfactorily. 


In SELECTING tulips I have found 
that it is very wise to procure only the 
single and double, early varieties, since 
the Darwin and Cottage Breeder Tulips 
are almost impossible to force successful 
ly if one has not had previous experience 
Several ever-popular, early, single va 
rieties are Cottage Mail, an exquisit 
pink; Vermillon Brillant, a scarlet; and 
Duc Van Tholl, of mixed colorings. 

Several outstandingly beautiful types 
of the early, double tulips—which must 
be forced later than the single varieties 
—are the Boule de Neige, a heavenly 
white; Murillo, a dainty pink; and Crown 
of Gold, a sparkling yellow. 

Another bulb used for winter forcing 
that is also a favorite is the narcissus or 
daffodil. And no wonder it is among 
the most popular, since not only the 
plant but every room in the house seems 
to bloom when the exceptionally fra- 
grant blossoms are used for winter bright 
spots. My choice runs usually to the 
Victoria, the Emperor. the King Alfred, 
and the White Lady. 

Some of the loveliest blossoms you 
could select from among the Dutch Hya- 
cinths are such well-known varieties as 
the City of Harlem, a beautiful yellow; 
Lady Derby, a lovely salmon-pink; and 
Grand Maiter, one of the most gorgeous 
of deep lavenders. One thing I want to 
mention about hyacinths: a young hya 
cinth bulb is far easier to force than an 
older one. A large hyacinth bulb indi- 
cates age. Among the many miscellane- 
ous bulbs that I have mentioned, each 
has a peculiar charm of its own. 

Some of the bulbs which can be satis- 
factorily forced in water are the Paper- 
White Narcissi, the Chinese Sacred Lily, 
the French-Roman Hyacinths, and the 
Dutch Hyacinths. 

Each year, after I have successfully 
forced bulbs in my home and have had 
priceless hours of beauty and gaiet) 
from the presence of these charming 
companions, I vow I'll never be without 
them and that I shall continue, year 
after year, as I have in the past, to keep 
right on growing them. Experience has 
taught me that an indoor gardener, s!”- 
cere in effort and purpose, is always able 
to laugh at the bleakest of winter days. 
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Teeth for a Lifetime 


[ Continued from page 60 | 


If you would form the habit of drink- 

ng, before breakfast every morning, a 
a issful of very hot water in which has 
been squeezed the juice of a thin-skinned 
lemon, your teeth would appreciate the 
favor. Perhaps you should drink more 
water than you do anyway. Six, eight, 
or even ten glasses a day will help keep 
you in good condition. 

So much for diet. There is a good deal 
more that could be said on the subject, 
but your dentist will give you other im- 
portant details. Have you seen him late- 
ly? Hecan help save your teeth and your 
money. It costs very much less for a tiny 
cavity to be filled than it does for a big 
one. That ounce-of-prevention proverb 
fits perfectly when applied to the teeth. 
Of course, you are too up-to-date ever 
to have a toothache. We moderns scarce- 
ly realize what is meant by the term, for 

know that toothache is needless. 
Diet, dentists, and daily care keep mod- 
ern teeth far too friendly to play the 
treacherous tricks that teeth played in 
grandmother’s day. 

Each morning and night your teeth 
should be thoroly cleansed. For this pur- 
pose a toothbrush is needed. It should 
be a firm brush with no bristles loose 
enough to come out. On it you may 
spread salt or soda or your favorite 
tooth paste or tooth powder. Do remem- 
ber that you have both back and front 
teeth! Those large molars with their 
chewing surfaces are so likely to decay. 
Their tiny cracks and crevices retain food 
and germs which may cause you serious 
trouble unless they are brushed away. 


T IS said that more than one hundred 
diseases may be caused by neglected 
teeth. Headaches, backaches, that “‘very 
tired feeling,” heart trouble, rheuma- 
tism, and arthritis are a few symptoms 
which may result. Quite often you have 
no idea that your teeth have turned 
enemy until the trouble has progressed 
so far that even a toothless jaw will 
bring no cure. And a toothless jaw—or a 
jaw which has lost a few teeth—is not a 
thing of beauty. It is pitiful to find teen- 
age youngsters having their teeth yanked 
out. How little they realize what real 
friends they are losing. 

Why do they have to lose them? In 


nine cases out of ten because of their | 


parents’ neglect. A child’s first teeth are 
all too often looked upon with small 
respect. “Oh, they are just his baby 
teeth,” is an expression that should nev- 
er be expressed! ““Baby teeth” are put 
there for purposes other than chewing. 
From them the permanent teeth take 
mineral matter for their building process. 
If the first teeth leave the mouth too 
soon, the second ones may never be 
sturdy. They may not only be soft and 
“crumbly” but they may come in ir- 
regularly, crowd each other, and overlap. 
Baby teeth should be examined by the 
dentist frequently, filled whenever they 
need it, and cleaned well every day. 
gi children need to be taught 
alue of sound, beautiful teeth and 
how to keep them sound and beautiful. 
Good teeth are a social asset as well as a 
benefit to health. Live, healthy teeth are 
worth their weight in gold; gold teeth 
are, indeed, tombstones for lost friends. 


the 











THE “SPREAD” 


WHO GETS THE DOLLAR? 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from | 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


O economically does Swift & Company span the gap between 

packing plant and retail shop that producers of the livestock, 
Pat butterfat, eggs and poultry bought by the 
re company are receiving approximately 75 
cents of the average dollar paid by re- 
tailers. The company’s 1935 wholesale 
food dollar was divided as follows: 





iyi 


To producers of livestock and other agri- 
cultural products . . . .. .. . J4%o¢ 


For Labor (including wages and salaries) . 10 “o¢ 


For Transportation. . ...... . So 
SP oe ee a oe ee YHo¢ 
lI I ae ee Mot 


eh hee a 


For Rents, Refrigeration, Insurance, Pen- 
sions, Traveling, Telephone, Telegraph, 
Stationery, and other expense items . 3 %o¢ 
Retained by Swift & Company: 


Se ae %o¢ 
Profit ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° e ° ° ° ] 9 10¢€ 
100¢ 


Hundreds and hundreds of miles must be traveled by the many 
products and by-products of a Kansas steer, lowa hog, or Montana 
lamb before they reach the nationwide 
outlets where retail shops await them. 
The routes over which they go radiate 
from each Swift & Company plant like 
the spokes of a wheel. 





Each product and by-product must be 
individually prepared, made ready for shipment, and hurried on 
its way to that near or distant point, east, west, north or south, 
where it is in biggest demand. Often scores of sales must be made 
to market all parts of an animal. 

In spite of the fact that many of the 
expenses listed above have increased 
— expenses over which Swift & Com- 
pany has no control —75 cents out of 
the average dollar received for meat and 
other products have been returned to the 





producers of livestock, butterfat, cheese, eggs and poultry. 
So small are Swift & Company’s earnings that they have no 
appreciable effect upon livestock prices or meat prices. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming 
city, town, and hamlet in the United States 
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In every Rock 
of Ages Memorial 
the “evidence of 
things unseen” is 
graven inthestone 
itself, identifying 
the genuine Rock 
of Ages of the 


nylants, the flawless per- 
vaeoed and artistry of 
Rock of Ages Memorials 
are certified by the mak- 
ers and further assured 
by legal bond of National 
Surety Corp. Memorials 
with Rock of Ages seal 


EMORIAL 


In the mellow beauty of autumn, the 
approaching days of national and religious 
commemoration are increasingly occa- 
sions of private as well as public observ- 
ance. Timely and appropriate, you may 
now meet a sacred obligation to the mem- 
ory of loved ones with complete assurance 
of its satisfying and enduring fulfilment. 


famed Barre, Vermont. deposit. As execut- 
ed by highly skilled craftsmen and exclu- 
sive patented processes at Rock of Ages 


% 


For your protection 
EVERY ROCK OF 
AGES MEMORI- 
AL BEARS THIS 
SEAL etched in the 
stone. 


Ages authorized dealers every- 
where. 





ROCK OF AGES CORP., DEPT. S-10, 
BARRE, VERMONT 

Please send latest revised booklet, “How to Choose 
a Memorial”, with design suggestions illustrated. 





















and guarantees are ob- NAME 
tainable through Rock of — appreEss 


‘‘Kilutch’’ holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 


us trial t 


HART & co., Box 2436-3, Elmira, N. Y. 








TWO TUBS 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
R. S. CLAAR, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY 


Pulling stumps. New Thrift 

o Hercules Horse and 
Hand Power Stump Pullers. 
Casiest, cheapest way to clear 
nd.Write quick for New Low Prices 

$3 Terms. HERCULES MFG. CO., 
3120 29th Street, Centerville, lowa. 
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DEXTER 


@ Cuts YOUR washing time in two and it gets the 
clothes cleaner, with half the work. 
family washings in about an hour without soaking, 
boiling or hand rubbing. 
washingest DEXTER Double Tub, because it does 
home laundry work so quickly .. so easily . . and be- 
cause it is built for a lifetime of trouble-free service. 
Comes with power pulley. . 
tin special Briggs and Stratton Gasmotor, 


Improved Dexter-built Wringers on 


Massive, rustless, 
one-piece Lynite 
Aluminum Frames. 
Balloon Rolls. 
, action release. Write for 
*. FREE booklet, 
\Q Washing Time In Two”, 


“ THE DEXTER CO. Exd Fairfield, lowa 





DOUBLE 
TUB 





Does large 


Farm women want this 


electric motor or built- 


Dexter Washers Only 












“Flash” 
“Cut 





Where Does It Belong? 


| Continued from page 61 


covered with gay paper, and divided into 
six oblong compartments. One box held 
stockings or socks, and the other an as 
sortment of belts, gloves, cuff links, shirt 
studs, and so on. No burrowing around 
now, for any of these things. A couple of 
shallow, pasteboard boxes, covered with 
decorative paper, provided a place for 
piles of handkerchiefs and larger objects 
in the other end of the top drawers. 

For the lower drawers, Jim cut boards 
for lengthwise or crosswise partitions and 
fitted them into grooves made by tack 
ing quarter-round to the inside of the 
drawers. Thus the partitions could be re 
moved for cleaning the drawer or lining 
it with fresh paper. For Mother’s and 
Marion’s bureau drawers, the lengthwise 
partitions proved best. For the boy Sal 
Father, who needed space for folded 
shirts, the crosswise partitions were used. 
Good shirts in one side and work shirts 
in the other hastened dressing. 


Au YNG in January the Farrells began 
to match clothes closets with bureau 
drawers and linen closets in the ma 
ter of orderliness. They found equi 
ment wasn’t expensive, either, especially 
when it was installed by Handy Man 
Jim. Fall coats really shouldn’t hang 
in the clothes closet all winter, they de- 
cided. (Coats that are being worn are 
not apt to be infected with moths, but 
those that hang unprotected in a dark 
closet indefinitely are in danger.) Mar 
ion’s closet was large, so she sent her fal 
coat and summer sport coat to the clean 
er, asked him to return them in moth- 
proof bags, and hung them far back 
the closet. (By the way, cleaning fluid as 
well as pressing with a hot iron destroys 
any moth eggs which may be in the gar- 
ments; then they may be stored awa 
immediately before other moths can 
reach them.) 

The Farrells’ bedroom 
bursting with two people’s possessions 
stored in each. What to do about them? 
Chests cou/d have been purchased, but 
Jim made one for each room—roll-und 

chests for out-of-season gar 


1 
closets W 


the-bed 
ments. They were 45 inches wide, 66 
inches long, and 12 inches high, with tw 
hinged covers meeting in the midd 
They were lined with cedar pape! 
keep out the moths and equipped w 
broad-based, smooth furniture gl 

underneath to make them easy to move 
You’d be surprised how 


re 


much these 
chests held—and how much was empt 
out of the closets! In the spring, the w 
ter clothes and extra blankets and c 
forters were stored in them. 

Racks on the closet door solved t 
problem of getting the shoes off the 
floor. Hat stands on 
helped to keep hats spick and span, 
hat boxes on the upper shelf kept out 
season hats free from dust. Under the 
closet shelf, rods were attached to | 
the clothes hangers. It didn’t take ar 
of the family long, after that, to find 
what they were looking for.in the closets 

With the Farrell family, orderliness 
began to be almost a mania. ““Why, after 
all,” thought Mother, “should knives 
and spoons and cookie-cutters all be 
jumbled up together in cabinet drawers: 
Well, there was no reason why the} 


the closet s! 


wen! 











should. Wooden cutlery boxes with two 
or three compartments are not expen- 
sive, and Mother bought two for each 
top drawer. Jim said he could have fitted 
in removable partitions like the ones in 
the bureau drawer, but the boxes Moth- 
er bought solved the problem. 

Paring and slicing knives were placed 
in knife racks over the sink and near the 
cabinet. It’s much easier to have them 
near where they are used and much 
better not to have to open a drawer each 
time they are needed. All other cooking 
spoons, forks, and case knives were put 
in the cutlery boxes in one drawer. The 
everyday silver was arranged in the 
other. In the drawer below, three inex- 
pensive, oblong, tin baking pans were 
used to hold small utensils: doughnut, 
cookie, and sandwich cutters in one com- 
partment; ice pick, apple-corer, can 
opener, and kitchen shears in another. 

This was a good start. Then Jim took 
a hand. He put up hooks enough be- 
tween the sink and the range to hold all 
the pots and pans. How much time it 
saved to have these right at hand! Then, 
too, this arrangement left the cupboard 
free to hold baking pans, mixing bowls, 
and casseroles. The cupboard was un- 
crowded and orderly for the first time. 

Still one problem remained! Mother’s 
recipe booklets had been crowded into 
the top cabinet drawer with knives and 
whatnot. The booklets were good— 
grand ones—some of the recipes in them 
were family favorites. A place must be 
found for them! Then, too, the account 
books and cookbooks had no place they 
could call their own; neither did the 
Government bulletins on housecleaning, 
taking out spots, and riddance of moths 

other pests. Mother appealed to 
Jim. He bought a small second-hand bus- 
ness desk, rubbed off the varnish, and 
refinished it in a natural finish. In the 
top drawer he put the removable parti- 
tions to form compartments for miscel 
laneous things like jelly labels, string, 
thumbtacks, and so on. In the side top 
drawer, he put in two crosswise parti- 
tions to make three compartments: one 
for large recipe booklets, one for medium- 
sized booklets, and one for the little rec- 
pe folders that sometimes come with 
tinned, bottled, and packaged food. 


Di RING his business course in high 
school, Jim had worked with small filing 
boxes for cards and the Manila folders 
in which letters were placed in the filing 
ases. He got some of the Manila folders 
0 hold the bulletins and labeled each 
folder so that Mother could find what 
she wanted easily. These went in the 
lower drawer. Into the middle drawer 
went the account books and the bills 
and receipts. Jim put in one partition 
here, too. The cookbooks were put on a 
shelf above the desk. Into the file box 
went the miscellaneous recipes. Those 
that had been clipped from magazines 
were pasted on cards; those that had 
been copied by hand on pieces of paper 
were copied onto the cards. 

[he reorganization of storage space 
didn't really stop here, but this is all of 
the story that I have time to tell. How- 
ever, the story ended happily; and when 
there was a place for everything, every- 
one was interested and took pride in see- 
ing that it was put in its place. Oh, of 
Course, the family forgot at times. Mrs. 
Farrell didn’t have to remind them, tho, 
lor they always reminded each other. 
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ever picked 2 hen for 
you have an idea 
feathers it takes 


If you’ve 
Sunday dinner, 

bout how many 
> cover her—literally thousands 


a “ 
of them. And she insists ona <i 
dress once a year. Give oy o ” 
help at molting time and she 
i oner. 
laying for you S° : ; 
‘Give her extra help with “a 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. It is ric d 
in essential minerals—that s wha 
it takes to mak . 
min supplies mine 






2006 WORMS FROM 206 BIRDS 
IN 48 HOURS! 


A single dose of DR. HESS POULTRY 
WORM POWDER given in the feed 
gets the round worms. The above (2006 
from 206 birds in 48 hours) 
shows you how effective it is—shows 
you that individual treatment 
longer necessary. 






















worms 
is no 


Worm your birds the modern way — 
the single-dose flock treatment way — 
the POULTRY WORM POWDER 
way. The active principle of WORM 
POWDER is nicotine, the specific 
for round worms. WORM POWDER 
is non-toxic to birds — will not throw 
them off production. Low cost — only 
%c to lc per bird, depending on the 
size of flock. 

NOTE: WORM POWDER also 
available in tablet form for those who 
prefer individual treatment. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 


ysually lacking in the 
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Dr. Hess Products 
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best of feeds. 
It supplies conditioning properties 
that a laying hen needs. 
And keep right on wit! 
tra help after the molt 1 , 
ou an idea of what Pan-a- 
300 of our Pan-a-min 


a check pen by 
avyear. And 


h that ex- 
s over. TO 


give y 
min will do, 
birds outlaid 
2 dozen eggs 12 

pote a typical example of the 
results we get it 
with Pan-a-min. at 
Many poultrymen are oa ars 
ing Pan-a-min mixed right ate 
their mash—3 pounds rye ee 
to 100 pounds mash. And t ie: 
getting extra egé&s- See the 
Dr. Hess dealer or write ae ~ 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 110. 
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WHY DISINFECT? 


More and more attention is being given 


to farm sanitation — because we real- 








ize it is far better to try to avoid 
















poultry and livestock troubles. Use 
a good disinfectant—because you can’t 
see the product you use kill disease 
germs — you want to be sure that it 
does! 

Use DR. HESS DIP AND DISIN- 
FECTANT, the product that is known 
HESS DIP is 
standardized—always the same quality. 
It al- 


emulsion 







for its quality. DR. 









It is always the same strength. 







ways makes a clean-white 






and stays that way. These are the three 


things that denote a good dip. These 
















are the reasons why a good dip lasts 


longer and does a better job —the 


reasons why you should use DR. HESS 
DIP AND DISINFECTANT. 





DR.HESS DEALER 
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Sentinel offers 
you more than 
superlative “city” 
radio performance! This pioneer Farm 
Radio is lower in first cost, greater 
in dollar value and more economical 
in operation than ever before. With 
every new feature and the same un- 
beatable quality for which Sentinel 
has been known for over 17 years— 
it is the outstanding Farm Radio for 
1937. Send the coupon for complete 
information FREE! 


Sentinel 


RADIO CORPORATION 



















2222 DIVERSEY PARKWAY [ioe | 
CHICAGO-ILLINOIS ADDRESS * 


THE NEW SENTINEL CONSOLETTE 


A new and exclusive Sentinel Model,—a miniature console 
’ with all the grace and beauty of the larger cabinets, but 
with new convenience and space saving advantages. 


WINCHARGER FARM POWR 


SAVE $29.50 
Let the Wind furnish FREE 


electricity for your radio. 


FREE! 





SENTINEL | 
Dept. SO 2222 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 

Please send me complete FREE information on your new 
Sentinel Radios and on Wincharger and FarmPowr units. 





SAVE $10.00 | 
Charge your radio batteries, 
light your home and barn 
with electricity at astonish- 
ingly low cost! 
Get full details of SENTINEL’S amazing money 
genuine DeLuxe Wincharger or Farm Powr Gas Engine Gen-rat 
Send the coupon today! 


saving offers on a 















RADIO CORPORATION 





Thirty-seven of this bull’s daughters averaged 
12,395.4 pounds of milk and 670.4 pounds of fat. 





Wise farmers are investing 


in PREMIUM GUERNSEYS 


- « because they know Guernsey Milk is a 
premium milk and because its extra cream 
and higher butter-fat content make it well 
worth that premium ... because the wide- 
spread demand for Premium Guernsey Milk 
has increased the demand for Premium 
Guernsey cattle ... because they can make 
more profit from the sale of one Guernsey 
than from any other breed . . . because they 
can sell fewer head and still make more profit 
- - « because the profits so made have sent 
children to college, lifted mortgages, rebuilt 
barns and homes... because the original in- 
vestment is small compared to the returns. 

Write to THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB, 800 Grove Street, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., for the folder entitled *“‘Guern- 
seys, a Good Business for You,”’ and without 
obligation they will send you a list of breeders 
from whom Guerfisey cattle may be purchased. 
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DIP Nu1 Jeet 
STANDARDIZED GERMICIDE | 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
i p r SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 
PT] 
FARM SANITATION” 
Write to Desk K-3-K Animal Industry Dept. of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
EDWARDS toc?: 
ROOFS 
Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protectionfrom | 
fire, lightning, wind and 
ft. weather. Send roof measure- 
~~ ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1006-1056 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








GET ALL THE VALUE 
from your hides and skins. 
Tanning by Cownie method 
makes them Worth More. 








--and Cataiog in co 
ors. Full informa 
tion and latest style 
furs, coats, robee 
etc. Sent free if 
you specify kind of 
hides-skins you have 

















Best for 30 years. Have 
hides and pelts made into 
fine furs, coats, robes, leath- 
er, etc. 50% savings now. 
COWNIE TANNING CO., 650 Mkt. St., 

Write today for my valuable 


INVE NTOR 72-page booklet “‘How to Get 


Your Patent,” and *‘Record of Invention’’ form—both /ree. 
Search and patentability report, $5.00. L. F. Randolph, 
713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Dual-purpose Breeds 
[ Continued from page 15 


producing qualities of this old American 
breed. In the contest year which ended 
in the fall of 1935, a pen of birds of 
this breed won first place among al 
breeds in all contests in the United 
States and established a new record. 

Altho bred originally for their market 
quality, Reds are not quite as heavy as 
the Plymouth Rocks. Standard weights 
are: cocks, 814 pounds; cockerels, 71% 
pounds; hens, 614 pounds; and pullets, 
51% pounds. 

With both Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds, it requires con 
siderable skill on the part of the breeder 
to keep plumage color reasonably true to 
standard requirements and at the same 
time maintain utility values. It is 
such dual-purpose breeds as these that 
the greatest split has come between so 
called utility breeders and exhibition 
breeders. The former ignore some of the 
color requirements, while the latter 
tend to sacrifice utility values in main- 
taining close adherence to color. Choice 
in the matter lies somewhat with the 
purpose for which the birds are wanted. 

These circumstances have been em 
phasized recently by the introduction of 
a new breed, New Hampshires, which 
has been developed from Rhode Island 
Reds. Practically speaking, they are 
Rhode Island Reds which have been 
bred for high egg production, rapid 
growth, good feathering, and other qual 
ities wanted by the commercial poultry- 
man, while color requirements have beet 
more or less ignored. This breed has 
made great strides in the East and is 
rapidly invading the Midwest. At the 
1935 meeting of the American Poultr; 
Association, they were admitted into the 
American Standard of Perfection with a 
color requirement considerably lighter 
than that of Rhode Island Reds and 
with less attention to undercolor. 


Many hatcherymen and breeders wh 
have secured the best possible stock from 
outstanding New Hampshire breeders 
in the East have found a fine opportuni- 
ty in introducing them in the communi 
ties thruout the Midwest. Their stand 
ard weights are similar to those of Rhode 
Island Reds. 

Wyandottes, especially the White va 
riety, are another popular Americat 
heavy breed. At present, however, the) 
do not have as good a reputation for egg 
production as the breeds already named 
Part of the blame for this may be placed 
on the extremely short body and round 
ness which breeders have emphasized in 
them. They have the same standard 
weights as Rhode Island Reds. 

Two other American breeds deserve 
mention for special qualities. The Jersey 
Black Giant is the largest breed listed in 
the American Standard of Perfection 
and was originated as a super-heav) 
market fowl. The standard weights are: 
cocks, 13 pounds; cockerels, 11 pounds; 
hens, 10 pounds; and pullets, 8 pounds 
They are not particularly valuable for 
broilers, but make excellent heavy ¢a- 
pons and roasters. They are better egg- 
producers than might be expected in 
birds of these weights. A newer variet) 
is the Jersey White Giant, which has not 
yet been admitted into the Standar 
Perfection, but which, nevertheless, | 
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quite popular in many poultry sections. 
A second unusual breed and one of 
the newest developed in America is the Make Your Land Pa 
, Lamona, which presents an example of a ¥y 
, breed dev em ge ag mae certain —— e e e 
requirements. The goal was to develop a pD de ds F t q* &e ae t 
f white breed which would rank with ivi mn in ul ur p r 
l Rocks, Reds, and other general-purpose 
| breeds in meat quality and also would | 
produce white-shelled eggs. It is the only 
t so-called “heavy” breed which lays white | Madleun -WINCHESTER \\ 
5 eggs. Standard weights for this breed | s Game Restoration AREA 
. are: cocks, 8 pounds; cockerels, 7 pounds; se ; Help Increase Wildlife! <.\\ 
; hens, 614 pounds; and pullets, 5% i — = 
3 pounds. It was admitted into the Stand- 
: ard of Perfection in 1934 but as yet has 
P not gained wide recognition. It does of- 
: fer a fine opportunity, however, to breed- 
. ers who will work to perfect its egg-pro- 
5 ducing ability. 
. While the true breeder generally is in- 
" terested only in raising standard-bred 
t birds, a number of breeders are now de- 
< voting attention to the production of 
n crossbred chicks. In these matings, 
e standard-bred birds are crossed to pro- 
. duce chicks, the sex of which may be 
« determined at hatching time by color. 
. Or the cross may be made simply to gain 
e the advantage of hybrid vigor, which | 
1. tends to give more rapid growth, quicker | 
\- feathering, a little earlier maturity, and | Moz GAME on your land will Good shooting on your place is 
yf perhaps better livability and higher egg yield dividends in future sport easily possible. Very little time and 
h prodbeticn than the parent strains. This | for you and your friends,orfor effort on your part are required. 
d is not alw ays as S$! imple as it sounds, for | those sportsmen who willingly will Adopt the Western plan now, this 
e crossing requires study, as does the pay for the privilege of hunting. Fall. The Textbook of Game Man- 
n breeding of purebred birds. The cross- If youhayea shortage of birds, with  28€ment, sent free, explains every 
d bred birds are not used for further breed- uo suagien ante ead above the nec detail of the plan. Tells exactly what 
|. ing, and the parent strains must be kept essary breeding stock, you can in- to do and how to do it! It is a com- 
" of a high quality or the resulting cross- save atadie lati dhtion b plete course in the management of 
« bred chicks will not be as good as high- diacetate aaa Land shooting areas, 
3 grade, standard-bred chicks. Plymouth pr ~ the "Ne ona pe phates uae 
7 Pee henge Pecan A renensin vy tel proved by ovr game management Our game restoration staff is at 
ai ea pO ca ne ite iat as department in actual field demon- your disposal, without charge, to 
‘y Nh — raed plas Ts wre strations conducted under widely help solve unusual problems. Mail 1 
be made with Leghorns and heavy breeds. a diti he C 
" These latter are not generally popular Vey ae ae Nees. 
or because of the great variation in the col- 
d or of the eggs produced by the pullets, 
altho they may make good broilers. ! 
Naturally, the breeds named in these 
ho two articles have not nearly covered the 
a possibilities for those who wish to breed , 
rs poultry. There are almost 100 different THE SPORTSMAN’S AMMUNITION . 
¥ breeds and varieties described in the P 
cy American Standard of Perfection. There “A Ee een ee ee ee RE het 
‘ are probably at least that many more |_| Western Cartridge Company, q 
de varieties which are raised in other coun- Dept. J-11 East Alton, Illinois, | 
tries. We have attempted to describe Please mail a copy of your Textbook of GAME MANAGEMENT to: 
. merely those which are popular in the a rare 
- United States at the present time, or a eis Lae i: a as ithe 
- those which are being given considerable 4 Post Offic€. .... ee eee sere cena State 4 
og publacity Sa fe ee Pe ON ee ee eee ee a 
d. oA ie aaa aren 8 
ed N SELECTING a breed, therearecer-] J] NV EWN TORS | FARMS PAY in Mtnnat Waugren, “Oregus. 
d- tain points which should be kept in mind. | rite for new tree Book ony hey Re and zene of Plenty book” “ian wake Ane ate 
in In general, it is best to consider which p —vewedlg tp etme ~ mg 1 — gy cates | E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1029, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
rd breeds are already popular in your lo- | _ aa. 
ity and in what features of poultry- ~ ie ROWE om. # Wea ie: 
ve raising farmers of your locality are in- THE ARMS THAT PROTECT ‘CT AMERICAN FARMS 
ey terested. Neighbors probably will be te 
in your first customers for stock, and, un- | puss aby 
on less you have a breed which they are | 
vy willing to raise, it will be more diffi- | Sunde 
re: cult to secure recognition. It is especially |] Established 65 Years <a = 
. necessary to consider community needs Cc be A M ry | Oo N 
1S. where marketing is carried on co-opera- 
for tively or where there is a special aintket SINGLE BARREL FULL CHOKE 
~a- for certain types of products. High Quality and Low Price. Backed by 65 years reputation, Balance, speed and 
" Frequently there is considerable op- | 6a Pain Bae ek sae ee ak game Shooting. Made in Automatic Ejector 
in pr rtunity in the introduction of one of Sold by all dealers. Send for descriptive folder 70-A on Single and Double Guns. 
ty the newer breeds, because the first per- SINGLE GUNS as low as $10.25 DOUBLE GUNS as low as $30.00 
ot St to have a relatively new breed is IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
. 1. tain to attract the rhage iat of neigh- New York, 85 Chamber St. % Sia Ponathen, 108 Met Montreal, Coristine Bldg. 
1s bors and poultrymen in the surrounding | 
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PLUMB-the axe 
of Champions.. 


In the championship chopping 
matches at Brisbane, Australia, in Sep- 
tember, 141 axes were used by master 
choppers. 123 were Plumb Axes! At 
the Royal Agricultural Show in Ade- 
laide, Plumb Axes won first, second 
and third places in every event! Peter 
McLaren, America’s champion, always 
used Plumb! 

These are not special axes. They are 
the same axes that you can buy in any 
hardware store. They have the same 
speed, the same hard, keen edge, the 
same balance, the same tapered blade 
which does not stick in the cut. 

And they cost no more than an or- 
dinary axe. Ask your hardware dealer 
for this axe of champions. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., PHILA., U.S. A. 


STREAMLINED PLUMB HAMMER 











More beautiful and more useful than 
ever before. Will give alifetime of service 
on the farm and it costs only $1.15. 

A REAL FARM HATCHET 


Tough, hard 
steel holds a 
keenedge.Shap- 
ed handle gives 
a safe, comfort- 
able grip. Price, 
No. 2962, $1.50. 








ameteicadteruagtt 


PLUMB 





DOUBLE LIFE 
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., § Hammers Hatchets 
4.Files Sledges Axes 





7he BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
YHiao ENSILAGE CUTTER 





< 
Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
and 


takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes } 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- | 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 

ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has | 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- | 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write | 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 195, Hastings, Neb. 
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territory. This is especially true if the 
new breed has certain qualities to recom- 
mend it and if it is proving satisfactory 
in other sections of the country. 

For most beginners, however, the saf- 
est choice is to select one of the breeds 
which are already reasonably well estab- 
lished and popular. 

If you have glimpsed the favorable 
outlook for poultry-raisers and wish to 
get into the work on a practical, scien- 
tific basis, “How shall I get started?” is 
the question which probably comes next 
to your mind, It’s an important one. 


For the farm boy still at home, proba- 
bly the best way is to start with a small 
flock of standard-bred poultry in 4-H 
Club work or as a project in a high school 
vocational agriculture class. In that way, 
you can gain definite and helpful guid- 
ance and at the same time can have the 
assistance and encouragement of your 
parents. Where neither 4-H Club nor vo- 
cational agriculture projects are avail- 
able, starting such a flock in partnership 
with father or mother is desirable. If no 
particular attention has been given 
poultry on your farm, the results from a 
well-cared-for flock of standard-bred 
birds probably will be surprising and en- 
lightening to the whole family. Enlist the 
interest of your county agricultural agent 
and your state poultry extension spe- 
cialist from the agricultural college. 

If you are older than club age but 
have not yet located on a farm of your 
own, consider the possibilities of working 
for a good poultry-breeder. In that way 
you can gain extremely valuable experi- 
ence and knowledge and earn some capi- 
tal at the same time. Visit successful 
poultrymen and attend poultry meetings 
whenever possible. Go to poultry shows 
and study carefully the winning birds. 
Talk to the judges and find out why cer- 
tain birds were preferred. 

In making your start, get your foun- 
dation stock from recognized breeders. 
In this way you can take advantage of 
the progress which has already been 
made by men who have devoted their 
lives to improving chickens. As time goes 
on, you probably will want to use stock 
from other of these breeders to strength- 
en the weaker points of your own strain, 
but in introducing new blood into a well- 
bred flock of your own, be sure that the 
birds introduced will not at the same 
time weaken it in some other respects. 


le YOU decide to attempt to breed 
poultry on a large scale, it probably will 
be desirable to trap-nest under the super- 
vision of your state Record of Perform- 
ance Association. This will give official 
value to your records and will bring you 
the help and guidance of your R. O. P. 
inspector. While in past years breeders 
have established themselves purely on 
the merit of their stock without the help 
of such associations, that course of ac 
tion probably will be more difficult in 
the future as breeding standards become 
more definite under the recently adopted 
National Poultry Improvement Plan. 
No matter at what stage you plan to 
enter the business of raising poultry (or 
may now be in it), you will find the 
principles outlined above apply. And, as 
you may have already discovered, their 
application is tremendously worth while 
in dollars and cents. You will find them 
even more so in the very promising fu- 
ture that now faces the poultry industry. 


7-point Breeding Control Program 




























Here’s a low priced, 
DEPEN Dable electric 
plant for lights and 
radio— with DOUBLE 
the usual capacity! 300 
watts instead of 150 or 
200! 12 volts instead of 61 
Operates twelve 25-watt 
lights at once, Charges 
your car, truck, radio bat- 
teries. Big capacity saves 
money in wiring, permits 
longer lines, more life. 


> 
DEALERS : Good territories 
open. Write for details. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1850 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 
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All produced by Rusk’s Famous 





“SEXED CHICKS: 


Sexed Chicks. 12th Year 


WINDSOR, MO. 





ll popular Breeds. Started. Sexed or Non 


| Bloodtesting. CATALOG FREE. 


RUSK FARM, 


a 


Box 3231-K, 





DAVIS CHICKS FOR FALL BROILERS and ear! 
spring layers. Our large volume enables us to 
furnish you highest quality chicks at very low 
Prices. All chicks hatched in new 65,000 ezz 
unit electric machines. You should be able to 
raise about 90-95% of DAVIS Chicks. Wr 

at once for prices and catalog 

Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana. 


HOW TO KEEP 
OLD MAN WEATHER - 


FROM ROBBING YOUR NESTS 


: : ‘ “a 
@ Every poultry farmer knows 
that temperature extremes—and 





changes in temperature—cause 
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when INSULATION iny 


laying houses will stop the t 
ble? Use Nu-Wood Insulating Board in 
present houses, and Balsam-Wool in new 

provide weather-t ght protection... to 


to } 
ide temperatures const 


ut 


In ant and to stop dr 


Then watch egg production go up! 
Both Nu-Wood and Balsam-Wool 
are remarkably low in cost. Mail the 


coupon NOW, for our FREE illustrat- | 








ed book giving complete information. 

WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 

157 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Mir 
Please send me, without obligation, your ne 

FREE book dealing with farm insulation 
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Address _. 

ees State 



















































































The Farm Month 


| Continued from page 20 | 


FARM NEWS BRIEFS. At Evening 
Shade, Arkansas, George E. Marlin last 
month got a $200 loan from the Reset- 
tlement Administration for a team of 
horses. Later he received another $200 
thru a clerical error, thought it was his 
Townsend Plan Pension, bought a mer- 
ry-go-round, did so much business he re- 
paid the $400 and had some to spare 
when the error was discovered... .. At 
Chicago Secretary Wallace told mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade that 
the new Commodities Exchange regula- 
tory law was designed to curb the specu- 
lation which he has felt “‘has played too 
prominent a part in the activities of this 
institution” .....Assets of the 43 joint- 
stock land-banks organized to provide 
farm credit about 15 years ago were de- 
clared by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to have been reduced from $48o9,- 
499,000 to $254,097,000 during the past 
three years, bringing the liquidation of 
the old type of credit well along toward 
completion..... Ex-Farm Administra- 
tor George N. Peek published his book, 
“Why Quit Our Own?” indicting the 
New Deal farm policy and its advocates 
from President Roosevelt on down, 
charging, “Agriculture has definitely lost 
ground in its fight for equality with in- 
dostry”-.. ass Members of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange challenged in court 
the constitutionality of the New Com- 
modity Exchange Act, bringing more 
grist to the New Deal legal mill, gleam 
to the eyes of consumers of commodities. 








A Tribute 


Who shares with you your joys and sor- 
rows, 

And helps fill life with bright tomorrows? 

Who leaps, your fingers to caress 

With constant, eager playfulness? 

Who sticks with you thru brush and bog? 

Your dog! 

Your wiry, wistful, sleek, four-footed 
dog! 


Who holds unstinted faith in master, 
And trusts in you thru peace, disaster? 
Who knows his place and sees it thru; 
And keeps a vigil guard for you, 

With anxious eyes thru trouble’s fog? 
Your dog! 


Your ever-watchful, strong, courageous 
dog! 

- ; ; 

Who smooths the crimp of stern conven- 

on; 

WI ‘ . , . 

vho turns to you at his name’s mention; 

\ - . 

Who cheers your hunting, makes more 

; fun 

lo follow rabbits on the run? 

Who does these things? No pedagogue! 

You dog 


Your common, homely, friendly, up- 
right dog! 


—Harlan J. Leach 








“QUT WENT THE LIGHTS. ..1 SAID GOODBYE 
TO MY CHILD” 


Her Skull fractured by 
Horse’s Kick, Irmgard 
Giess is Saved, though 
Hospital Fuses Blow. 





“The still form of my little ten year old 
Irmgard lay on the operating table,”’ writes 
her father, Peter Giess. ‘‘The great brain 
specialist stood over her in a cone of bril- 








BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH 


BATTERIES 





National Carbon Co., Inc., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
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liant white light, his instruments flashing 
as he began the work that we prayed would 
save her life, save her reason and restore 
her sight. 


“But he had hardly started when the 
room went black . . . the fuses had blown. 
‘Flashlights quick!" barked the doctor. | 
groped to the door, ran to my car and 
got my big flashlight with five Eveready 
Batteries in it ...The operation went ahead 
...and my little girl is getting well. 

“I'd used those batteries a lot, but they 
still had plenty of power left. When the 
lights went out I was sure she was gone. 
And I guess she would have been, if it 
hadn’t been for Eveready Batteries that 
were good and fresh when I bought them, 


months before.” 












DADDY SAID TO 
—~ BE SURE I 


| WANT SOME NEW BATTERIES | 
FOR MY FLASHLIGHT, a 
MR.WELLS. AND aim 


Zz 








ALL RIGHT, 
BETTY. THAT 
MEANS YOU 








HERE YOU ARE. LOOK | 
AT THAT DATE -LINE 
THAT TELLS YOU THE 
BATTERY 1S FRESH, 
THAT YOU'RE GETTING 
Syme LONGER SERVICE 

AND GREATER POWER 
THAT HAVE MADE 
EVEREADY THe 
MOST POPULAR BAT- 





WANT TERY IN THE “. 1S GETTING AROUND 
EVEREADY L worn SPR é 
\\ \ bee, i 











THEN WHY DO PEOPLE | 
EVER BUY ANY [—— 
OTHER KIND >| 


a 














BUT I SELL 4,5 AND 
6 TIMES AS MANY 
EVEREADYS , So 
YOU SEE THE NEWS 




















POWER ANYWHERE 


WITHOUT 


EVERY 
WASHDAY 
a Holiday! 


A modern washer equ 
ped with the famous 


stant-starting, trouble 
free Briggs & Stratton 
4-Cycle Gasoline Motor 
does the hard work for you 
Ask for a demonstration 


Citv CURRENT 


CENTS A DAY 


WITH A 6 VOLT-200 WATT 





Power: Charger 


Electric starting — large capa- 
city — easy to operate — sub- 
stantially built—worthy of the 
Briggs & Stratton name. 
Many exclusive features 

Ask your dealer for 

a demonstration - - - 
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Thy risk 


‘illness? 





) hen illness strikes ... too late | 


to wish you had taken precaution. 
Duofold’s modern fabric in two thin 
layers with air space between—gives 
you unequalled protection, without 
sacrificing comfort. Warm, but not 





heavy, it conserves bodily heat better | 
than thicker, bulkier fabrics. It’s free, | 
easy, comfortable always... indoors | 
and out. Inner layer, all soft cotton | 
next the skin. Outer layer contains 
wool but it can’t touch you. No itch 
or irritation. Your health suggests 
a trial. All styles for men, women, 
children, and infants. 

DUOFOLD, INC. e MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Complete 
range of men’s 
styles... shirts 
and shorts to 
| full length one 
and two-piece 
suits. All pop- 
ular styles for 
children. 















Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professional 


Rolls Develope 


Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 
Tone prints, 25c coin. 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





EVERY 5? HEAD 


di Wi 







Feed ground by a Letz proves more 
profitable fed to cows, steers, hogs, 
lambs. Uniform—coarse, medium 
or fine. Grinds snapped corn, 
ear corn, any grain—wet or 
dry. Fast—low cost. New 
models, light-running, 3 
H.P. up. Big capacity. 
Pipe line feed delivery. , 
Write for “More 
Profitable Ground Feed” 
Letz Mfg. Co. 1051 East 
Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
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Freshman's Problem 


[ Continued from page 41 | 





accomplishments needed: I found I 
needed to know how to drive a car—and 
drive it in a sensible way. Typewriting 
came in handy and made a hit with pro- 
fessors, who have to wade thru hundreds 
of papers daily. Swimming brought 
plenty of exercise when time was short. 
Singing (I learned to carry a tune in the 
high-school glee club) and playing a 
musical instrument opened a lot of doors 
which otherwise might have remained 
closed to me. Knowing how and what to 
read and what to skip was a trick | 
picked up, and it saved me time, gave 
me topics for conversations. I didn’t 
have much trouble with sports because 
I'd learned them on the farm and at 
high school. I must confess that I have- 
n’t played a game of golf or tennis, but I 
have tried to work on a golf “‘swing.”’ It’s 
lots of fun, and some day I may have 
enough money to buy a set of clubs for 
myself. Golf and tennis provide sources 
of contacts after graduation. 


PERHAPS the hardest thing I had to 
learn in college was to be my own boss, 
altho farm work had taught me a lot 
about it. In that respect, I was ahead of 
the city boys who had never turned a 
hand. But campus conditions altered the 
problem. In the first place, tho I was for- 
tunate in having to work part of my way 
thru, I came to college with a fair sum of 
money in my pocket. Did I know how to 
use that money? Was I going to prove 


too much of a drain on the family purse? 


Those questions bothered me. We all 
have to answer them—unless we’re go- 
ing to have a college spending spree and 
bow ourselves out the back way. 

Frankly, I found I had to watch my 
money on dates; some girls were in- 
clined to take what they could get. And 
I learned the surprising fact that one can 
spend a moderate amount of money and 
still be popular. I found that I had to 
watch my money on clothes. By sticking 
to medium-priced lines and conservative 
styles I got by. I was my own boss, not 
a mimic of the campus fashion plate. 

Spare time is a bossing-yourself prob- 
lem, too. Even with sports, social func- 
tions, study, work for board and room, 
it’s easy to catch the loafing habit from 
the parlor hounds and the counter- 
leaners. I did a little too much straight- 
sitting at first; probably not enough on 
the home stretch. By this I mean, avoid 
being a loafer, avoid being a “grind.” 
Don’t just keep your nose to the grind- 
stone all your college life trying to stay 
way ahead of the other fellow. It’s highly 
important to keep out of debt if you can. 
If you need a loan, get along on as little 
as possible. But don’t impair your health, 
stunt your mental growth, spoil your 
whole outlook by adopting a self-pity- 
ing ““from-poverty-to-riches-in-ten-short- 
steps” attitude. That’s not the true aim 
of a college education. 

At the beginning of our conversation, 
I said I wasn’t going to preach. Now, | 
find I have a bit, here and there. But 
don’t “get sore” about it. Remember: 
I’m rooting for you to go thru coilege 
with flying colors. Accept what I’ve said 
as a tip from a fellow who’s been over 


the road—won’t you? Good luck to you! 
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It’s folly to ae 

_ let lice wipe out egg par 

: profits when Pratts Roost ent 

Paint kills lice for 1/6¢ per bird. rale 

Pratts is more effective than ordinary the 
nicotine sulphate 40°;%. It has a double a 

action. First, the nicotine, in Pratts, tos 

is held in a special oil base which is to | 

readily soaked up and spread through lc: 

the feathers. These feathers remain 1d 

deadly to lice for days. “19 

Second, nicotine fumes are released from ; ¥ 

this base at a given lice-killing rate, -% 

In any weather, ... lime may or may eno 

not be present on the roost, .. . still, Dic 

this even flow of nicotine fumes con- get] 

tinues, Lice on birds die. Young lice are r . 

killed as they hatch. Layers are really ~ 

lice-free. Get Pratts Roost Paint today, Is t 

( 

If dealer cannot supply, check size o% 

wanted, enclose remittance, and mail to: hav 

niet 

Pratt Food Co., Dept. 302, Philadelphia, Pa. “ 

na 

0D Half Pint. $ .85 [] Quart . $2.25 =e 

C Pint . 1.50 []Gallion. 7.00 y : 

ofc 

PRATTS ROOST PAINT - 
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100% Active not 
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3 POWER 
FORESTER 


PRUNING AND LOPPING SHEARS cut 


An amazingly powerful and labor-saving tool for have 
eneral farm use—for heavy pruning, root cutting, ie 

Brush cutting, etc. Made in three sizes to cut hard, a 
green wood up to 2 inches in diameter—easil), Car 

cleanly, Has three degrees of power instantly avail- 

able by shifting from one power slot to the next 

as the power is needed. Strongly constructed wit) 
high-grade heat-treated biades, 


No. 3 cuts 2” standing green wood ....... $7.00 
No. 2 cuts 114” standing green wood..... 5.50 W 
No. 1 cuts 13%4@” standing green wood... 4.25 the 





For light pruning—Porter Pointcut Pruner is recom 
mended, If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct from us, or send for descriptive circular 0 
complete line of Porter metal and wood cutting tools 


H. K. PORTER, INC., Dept. S. F., EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People—Est. 50 years. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


ed highes Te y at low’ 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
pure zinc galvanized. Morse-high, 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee! 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Rool- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 220 Muncie, Indiana 


GALLOWAY 
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New—Different! Factory price and bié 
WRITE QUICK -’ trade ingives you double saving. Box 8 
FREE CATALOG The Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, iowé 
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Squibs 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


licenses for drivers on the highway, 
and pressing for an adequate highway 
control. At the same time, the state is in 
the business of selling the liquor which 
is the major cause in so many accidents. 
The trouble is that intoxicants are out- 
side of the control plan. They can be 
partially regulated by proper laws well 
enforced, but only the rebuilding of mo- 
rale against drinking can really combat 
them. I believe I can teach my boy not 
to steal, and I hope I can teach him not 
to let liquor rob him of himself. At least 
I can be sure that no temptation to take 
a drink ever comes from me. I know that 
old temperance stuff is out of style, but 














it will come back again when we suffer | 


enough from the effects of drunkenness. 
Dick and I have had some fine times to- 
gether both at work and play. The prac- 
tice of happy living in clean surroundings 
is the very best temperance preaching. 


Grasshoppers and drought have played 
havoc with corn. In our section it was 
just drought. Already we are being told 
that this shortage is a punishment for 
interfering with the normal production 
of crops. I have respect for the man who 
questions the business policy of crop re- 
striction, whether I agree with him or 
not; but when anyone tries to make a re- 
ligious fetish of the thing, I am dis- 
gusted. Drought and grasshoppers were 
in this territory before—when no one 
had dreamed of crop restriction. Some 
people can always see punishment in 
whatever happens, thru the agency of 
Natureorman. And yet weread “‘therain 
falleth alike on the just and the unjust.” 


© Weare happy this year in that we have 
plenty of feed for cattle and sheep. A 
sacrifice of hogs does not mean the same 
as slaughtering a herd of cattle or a 
flock of sheep that has been built up 
thru the years. The loss of our grass seed- 
ing this season is causing us as much 


concern as anything. The red clover was | 
as high as the stubble when the oats was | 


cut and already had turned brown. We 


have been watching closely to see if the | 


plants would not start again as rains 
came this fall, but so far we have been 
disappointed. I have seen alfalfa make 
such a start after the top had died back. 


© We rebuilt the fence along the high- 
way this year and had to move back into 
the field a ridge of soil from one to two 

high that was formed from dust 
wn into the old fence row. Four and 


sometimes five line wires of a 39-inch | 


woven wire fence were buried. I hope 
we can grow grass often enough in our 
elds to eliminate much of that blowing 
e future. Here is one place where 
sweet clover is at a disadvantage. It 

s very few fibrous roots to hold the 
soil together, and at the same time it 
oosens the soil. I still think timothy has 

finite place as a soil-building crop. 
ihe trouble is we got off on the wrong 
loot with timothy when we thought only 
ling nitrogen to the soil. Now that 
we want to prevent erosion and add wa- 
olding capacity, timothy is again 
joying popularity. Another._way we 
have found to prevent wind erosion is to 
level the fall plowing late and cover it 
thoroly with manure over the winter. 


“Is it really made from 


Mule-Skin?” 


No, Mule-Hide roofing is not made from Mule-Skin, although 
you might be justified in thinking so from the way it wears. 
The time to “get smart” about roofing is before you roof. And 
the way to be sure of long-lasting protection without disap- 
pointment is to buy a roofing that is already 
known to be as tough as scientific skill and 
honest manufacture can make it. The Mule- 
Hide Trade-Mark is a good guide — for 





you will say that you’ve had your money’s 





worth long before your Mule-Hide roof This Trade-Mark on every 


roll or bundle is your pro- 


has even begun to show signs of age. section and guarantee of 


satisfaction, 


MULE-HIDE ROOFING AND SIDING 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 
SOLD BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE LEHON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 










TEMPERED RUBBER 


| 

| ONE THIRD LONGER WEAR IN 
THESE “U.S.” ROYAL PATROLS. 
PIGSKIN FINISH. TIRE TREAD SOLE. 





United Stotes 
Rubber Products, 
Inc., 1790 Broad- 
woy, New York 


_) United States Rubber Company 
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PRESSURE - MANTLE 
LANTERN ::: 


You can always depend on your 
Coleman Lantern and its 300 candle- 

wer, air-pressure brilliance. Use 
it in hundreds of places where an or- 
dinary lantern is useless. Use it for 
after-dark chores; hunting, fishing, 
or on any night job...it turns night 
into day. Wind, rain or storm can’t 
put it out. 

There are kerosene and gasoline 
models. They are safe...can’t spill 
fuel if tipped over. Pyrex glass globe 
protects mantles. They’re sturdy and 
dependable ... always ready to doa 
good lighting job anytime, anywhere. 
Priced as low as $4.45. Your local 
dealer can supply you. 

MAIL COUPON —for FREE Folders illus- 
trating and describing the full line. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. 
(Address Office Nearest You) 
Dept. SF169, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill; 
Philadelphia, Pa.;,Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me FREE Folders fllustrating and de- 
| scribing: [] Kerosene Lanterns [ ] Gasoline Lan- 
terns. 


| I Pe ee eS 
































Address____. 6169 




































One egg now is worth two in the spring. 
Clean up big profits while prices are high. 
We guarantee this famous, old reliable 
Pratts Poultry Regulator to start more 
eggs coming in just 15 short days... or we 
refund your money. Isn’t that fair? In 60 
years, millions of poultrymen have used 
Regulator to get more eggs quick. It costs 
only 2c a day per 100 hens. See your dealer 


Prat faed Consus,” Bett Phiaddoi a 
PyattS> POULTRY 
REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 
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or send $1.00 with name and address for | 





With Ali in Arabia 


of almonds, fields of grain and vegetables 
with here and there an ancient flat- 


topped, whitewashed house. A few min- | 


utes later and we were twisting thru the 
venerable streets of lovely Damascus. 

The rest was easy and without event. 
The next day a quick flight over the 
mountains of Lebanon by a fine modern 
highway, down to the sea at Beruit. 
There another car which took us twist- 
ing down the coast to reach in the golden 
twilight—Jerusalem. 

And what of Ali? Who knows? Per- 
haps he may still be playing fiendish 
pranks in Arabia, which they now call 
Iraq. Perhaps he may still be chasing 
frantic camels in the desert, or throwing 
frenzy into Bedouin villages. But wher- 
ever he is, he will always remain to me 
the most superbly idiotic chauffeur who 
ever blew a tire. 


Laughing at Life 





“Well, you can hardly expect me to be 
excited about your flood. I'm Noah!” 


Willy: ““My dad is an Elk, a Moose, a 
Royal Tiger, and an Eagle.” 
Nilly: “How much does it cost to see 
him?” 
x * * 
“What is an optimist, pa?” 
““A man, my child, who can always see 
the silver lining in another man’s cloud.” 
* * * 


Teacher: “‘In some countries men are 


| allowed more than one wife. That is 


called polygamy. In Christian coun- 
tries like ours, a man is allowed only one. 
What is that called?” 

Brilliant Pupil: ““Monotony.” 





Alf: “Something tells me Ma's 
going to find out about this." 


[ Continued from page 57 | | 























Swap Your Spare Time 
TRAP FOREXTRACASH! 


Plenty of extra money™in your own 
neighborhood. Muskrat, mink, skunk 
bring premium prices. Get spare cash 
from spare time trapping. Startthesea- 
son with better traps—Victor No. 33's. 
Reduce “wring-offs” —the No. 33's 
Stop-Loss Guard holds its catch out of 
position for gnawing-free, yet it won't 
damage pelts. Designed for muskrats 
but equally effective for other animals. 
See your dealer. 


Authoritative ‘“‘Guide to Trapping’”’ 
by Harry J. LaDue, former U.S. Game 
Warden, 50c postpaid. Order Now. 


Animal Trap Company 
of America 


87 Years of Improvementin Trap Making 
Lititz, Pa. Niagara Falls, Ont. 





















@ Our new “shock- 

less” nicotine in 

= “Black Leaf” Worm 

Powder is not re- 

leased until the powder reaches the intes- 

tines. Does not interrupt production. Odor- 

less, tasteless — not toxic to birds. Feed 

once in the mash. Economical—easy to 

use. 100 bird size post paid for 75c and 
your dealer’s name. 


Also Pellets— Made from powder and 
highly effective. For individual dosing. 
100-post paid 85c and dealer’s name. 
A few gellew in each package of Powder 
for birds off feed. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated ec Louisville, Kentucky 
Makers of “Black Leaf 40” esse 


Harmless to Your Birds 





at FACTORY PRICES 





FREIGHT PAID 

















+ Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
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+ Bestquality, full weight, Cop- 
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oe? % ° ey-back Guarantee. 

















ere per Steel, heavily galvaniz 
ed. Lowest prices Barb Wire, 

Posts, Gates, Roofing, Paint. Mon 

ee Catalog. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 1435, MORTON, ILLINOIS 
or 126 St. Clair, E. St. Louis, lll. 













VIKING - TWIN 
Garden Tractor 


2 Cylinders - 5 H. P 
It Plows, Harrows, Cultivate 
EE Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, ¢“ 
\ 1 Cylinder, 334 H.R. Models 
Write for Complete Catalog 


URATA ALLIED MOTORS COR’. 
Go rRnatlias $169 RHens.ave. “3G Wont Sue 






















































Least of the Jungle 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


fell over the jungle. Pelandok and his sis- 
ter and the other mouse deer went their 
separate ways to secret nests to rest. The 
sun had become a glaring conflagration 
in the heavens. The heat was so heavy 
that it seemed to have stopped the very 
passage of the hours. Was everything in 
the forest dead? Not even a gibbon 

whooped; only at long intervals thru the 
shadowscame the almost inaudible plaint 
of a dove, like some penitent that secret- 
ly loved its own suffering. 

Suddenly came another and different 
note in the stillness, an abrupt, needle- 
like cry. It was a mere gossamer thread 
of sound, but it penetrated Pelandok’s 
every sense, tensed each nerve and mus- 
cle of his littke body. For a space he 
crouched moveless except that one of his 
ears pointed forward, and the other 
drooped downward to "gather up all vi- 
brations from the ground as from a 
sounding board. When the cry came 
again he knew all there was to know 
about it and its maker, for his senses 
were one with that earth-wisdom which 
is at the end and the beginning of all 
knowledge. He had, in short, fallen in 
love with a female mouse deer he had 
not even seen, and one, moreover, who 
appeared to be in deadly peril, if not 
at the point of death. He knew all this. 


THE cry of the unwon brooked no de- 
lay. Pelandok rose on pipestem legs, 
steeling himself for a menace unknown. 
Thru the fern forest he advanced and 
came to a cleared space beside a man- 
trail, and there in a native trap lay an 
achingly lovely little female chevrotain 

with big, liquid eyes, big at least for a 
mite of her dimensions. You or I would 
have seen merely another mouse deer, 
slightly smaller than the average, but to 
Pel indok she was the ideal among chev- 
rotains, the end of all quest for perfec- 
tion. Their mobile noses touched and 
they exchanged kisses in the lovely way 
of the deer people the world over. 

Pelandok saw her plight and prepared 
himself for one of those acts of daring 
and sacrifice for which even the most 
timid of wild things must ever be ready. 
He could do nothing to free her from the 
trap; the alternative was to remain by 
her side and do all that a mouse deer 
could to save her from man and the 
jungle at large. 

Two long, terrible hours passed, and 
Pelandok paced up and down before the 
captive or crouched beside her trem- 
blu g. Gradually the worst of the heat 

ted, the forest stirred, and a desultory 
‘a ng was resumed. Gibbons wailed. 
A jungle hedgehog came shuffling past in 
panoply of spears, at the unvarying, un- 
hurt a pace of a friction engine. 

hen came the hour when the jungle 
sounds take on a wholly different note, 
a working toward the danger time of 
hight again. The bulbuls, whose throats 
are silver lutes, began to sound their eve- 
ning hymeneal. The slightest rustle 


spoke to Pelandok of danger. 

Long since, all mouse deer should have 
Sought a safe retreat. Yet Pelandok 
Staved on, stayed till dusk was at hand 
and that hour which the Malays have 


Name d 


‘““‘When-the-buffalo-go-down-to- 
’ Atlas moths, a full handbreadth 








BEWARE 


OF THE 


with its radio. 
Do not be deceived. 


There are a number of radios today with “‘windmill’”’ power but there is only 


one genuine Zenith. 


And—the important thing is not the power source but the radio itself. 
Zenith Farm Radio is a proven product. Your neighbors right near can tell you 


their experience with Zenith. 


Don’t think you’re getting a Zenith simply because you’re buying a radio with 

“windmill power.’ Lots of imitations are hiding behind the windmill today. 

Look for the name on the set itself if you want city performance and expe- 

rience instead of experiments. And—you don’t need glasses to read the big, 
black Zenith dial. 


You do not pay a penny more for a Zenith 
but you do get more. Ask owners and see the 
sets. Twelve different battery models avail- 
able in a wide price range. 


And last—but not least. If, after you buy a 
Zenith 6v Farm Radio high-line electric power 
comes to you, you do not need a new radio, 
the 6v Zenith will work on electricity from the 
power line. 
THE ZENITH DEALER in your locality will give 
you particulars—or mail the coupon below for prices, 
information and mearest dealer’s name. 

IF YOU HAVE ELECTRIC POWER, DO NOT FAIL TO 

SEE THE WONDERFUL NEW AC ZENITH LINE 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 





EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA 
OR THE ORIENT, EVERY DAY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK... 


for over two years we have 
made that guarantee and have 
not been called upon for a 
single refund ... 


50c A YEAR POWER 
OPERATING COST 


Zenith coritinues to offer Win- 
chargers (75 pounds of wind 
driven electrical generating ma- 
chinery) at the special prices 
of $10 for the Utility Modeland 
$15 for the Deluxe, if purchas- 
ed with a Zenith Farm Radio. 





IMITATION HIDING 
BEHIND A “WINDMILL” 


JAst year, Zenith introduced, as a power source for the Zenith Farm Radio, 
the “‘windmill’’ generator for the home without power line. 


This year, many imitations of the Zenith Farm Radio are on the market . 
all of them using the “‘windmill’’ power introduced by Zenith in combination 


America's oldest radio manufacturer 














Send this coupon ————»> 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
3620 Iron St., Dept. 359, Chicago 


Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


SIGs «dats oe dineW cweees se State.... 


Dealer’s Name...... 
0 Checkhereifyou have high- Sine olscteie ity 











Films Developed printed ana 
two enlargements 25c coin. 


THE PHOTO MILL 
Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. 



























YOUR FAMILY 
DESERVES IT 
iY 


hl 


are low. 


Name. 






THE F. E. MYERS & BRO, CO. 

343 Fourth Street 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 
Send free water system booklet and name of nearest dealer. 





NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! sree ort; 


Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm Income is up. Good 
land still at rock bottom prices. Literature. Specify State 


HAW, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


YERS 






WATER SYSTEM 4 


UNNING water is cheap enough in most cities. Yet 
thousands of farm and suburban families have found 
that their MYERS Water System supplies them with this 
greatest of all modern conveniences at a cost per gallon 
that is even lower than city meter rates. MYERS Water Systems 
are absolutely reliable—so efficient and durable that expenses 
for operating and repairs are reduced to a minimum, 


Styles and sizes to suit all needs; for operation by hand, 
windmill, gasoline engine or electricity. 
well models. Write today for booklet while prices still 


Deep and shallow 








Ashland, Ohio 





Address__ 
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TUNE IN 
THE NATIONAL 
NBC - NETWORK 


BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 





Alko-Seltzer Makes a spar- 
kling alkalizing solution contain- 
ing an analgesic (ocety! salicylate). You drink 


it and it gives prompt, pleasant relief for 
Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


Meals, Colds and other minor Aches and Pains 
IN CANADA 















JUST TAKE AN 
ALKA-SELTZER JOE, 
AND THERE'LL BE 
NOTHING To IT. 
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MAN TO EAT IT 





AND THANKS TO 
PVALKA-SELTZER, 


I'N FACT IT'S HARD] | YOU ARE JUST THE 





TO BEAT iT 





YOU SURELY COOK 
A DANDY MEAL 
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YOU'RE TELLING ME ? 
ILA TELA THE WORLD! 
THE ACHE! 


A PLEASANT DRINK] | AND HOW IT STOPS 
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TO TAKE 





[FoR HEADACHES 
ALKA-SELTZER 15 




























Make Poultry Th 
C-A Capsule—the most successful product 
of its kind. One dose destroys practically 
100% large roundworms and desegments 


large tapeworms with little disturbance to 
the fowl or setback. 


Send for free bulletin 
No. 661 on the treat- 
ment and prevention 
of worms in _—- 
ADDRESS DESK C-: 


Animal Industry ~od 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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wide on each wing’s expanse, began to 
flit above the river, and the air became 
drugged with the ‘loveliest of all the 
scents of earth, the perfume the white 
lotus give off as they close their petals 
and sink to sleep upon their broad leaves. 

And then thru the shadows came an- 
other and definite sound, more terrible 
to Pelandok than the roar of Harima, 
the tiger—the firm tread of a white man 
upon the game trail. 

The white man was Hikman, a noted 
British animal collector from London. 
Behind him walked a little brown man, 
Migi Bulieng, a native hunter of renown 
from one of the Karen hill tribes, who 
acted as his head boy and guide. For 
some two weeks Hikman had been 
camped at a spot a mile down river. He 
had spent an entire year in the Malayan 
and Sumatran jungles, during which 
time he had collected everything from 
man-eating tigers and two-ton rhinos to 
parrots and tiny monkeys for American 
circuses and zoological gardens. Just now 
he was bent on capturing alive and un- 
hurt a dozen Malayan mouse deer to fill 
an urgent order from his people in Lon- 
don for a shipment of these little crea- 
tures which so few white men had ever 
seen except in museum Cases. 

From his experience in many a jungle 
camp, the mouse deer, of all the strange 
exotic forms of life in Malaysia, had be- 
come Hikman’s favorites. He took more 
than a naturalist’s delight .in studying 
their ways, and the more he watched the 
more fascinated he became. They were 
sheer poetry of motion and grace. Like 
everyone who stays long in that land he 
had become imbued with the many su- 
pernatural tales of Pelandok’s kind, and 
unlike most white men he did not laugh 
at them; rather, he found increasing 
cause for wonder and belief. 

It was Hikman who had set that trap 
for Pelandok’s new mate, together with 
numerous others along the river trails, 
and the fact that he had caught no chev- 
rotains to date gave him a still greater 
admiration for their sagacity. As the two 
men rounded a bend in the trail, Migi 
uttered a low exclamation and darted 
forward. Next minute he had released 
the female mouse deer from the snare. 
As he knotted a leather thong about her 
hind legs there came an angry, snoofing 
sound, not unlike that of a buck rabbit, 
and out of the thicket a diminutive cata- 
pult lunged in again and again at the 
brown man’s ankles. It was Pelandok de- 
fying death, hurling himself blindly 
against these two Titans who had cap- 
tured his beloved, his new-found mate. 


As THE big, liquid eyes of the little 
female turned up to him, eloquent with 
pleading, there came suddenly to Hik- 
man the meaning of such courage and 
devotion. He was not a sentimental man, 
yet there was really but one thing to do. 
Migi, in the act of seizing Pelandok by 
the neck and forelegs, was stopped by a 
short order in the vernacular. 

“Let him go, Migi.”’ 

“Let him go?” repeated the Malay in 
wonder. 

“Yes. And the other also.” 

“The other, Tuan?” 

eS ag 

“But why, 
fore others are snared . 

“I did not ask for questions,” snapped 
Hikman. Migi salaamed and obeyed 
but with a curious glance at his master. 


Tuan? It will be long be- 


” 





Corns Come Back 
Bigger Than Ever 


Unless removed Root *and All 


@ Old-fashioned paring methods S 
make corns come back bigger— 
uglier than ever—with serious dan- 
ger of infection. 

But the new safe Blue-Jay double- 
action method stops the pain in- 
stantly—then the entire corn lifts 
out Root* and All in 3 short days. 
Blue-Jay is easy to use, invisible. 
Held snugly in place by special 
Wet-Pruf adhesive. Get Blue-Jay 
today. 25c for a package of 6 at all 
druggists. 


BLUE-JAY 


Baver & Black Scientific 


CORN PLASTER 


*A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position 
If left may serve as focal point for renewed development 
































TRAP BOOK FREE! 


Big money trapping furs this year if 
you deal direct with America’s largest 
and oldest fur house. Fur prices high. 
Write for free Book oF Traps and other helps. 
Low prices on equipment. 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 

150 Fur Exchange 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Three Capacitics; 
feet. Ac 
dogs. Full or one-way type powet 
feed. Runs on low power—msey 
owners use old auto engine 
Pays for itself quickly—thousands 
in commercial service, everywhe'é 

Write tor free lumber handbook sod 
ostalog of Mills, Supplies, Tools, S¥* 
Tables, Woodworking Equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
810K Davidson Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


10, 14 and 20 
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Hikman could recall few sensations 

comparable to the thrill of watching 
those two stunning little creatures go 
bounding off in a series of ecstatic leaps. 
A rare smile touched his weather-tanned 
face and somehow he felt better, infinite- 
ly more at peace with the jungle. 
' From that night on, Pelandok and his 
new-won mate were ever together. It 
seemed that no harm could touch them, 
because of the new faith and fearlessness 
they had tapped. Queerly even their fear 
of Harima, the'tiger, who had arrogantly 
prowled in his kingliness by day, be- 
came negligible. For this there was def- 
inite reason. They did not know it, but 
that striped lord of the river bush had 
hunted for the last time. He had been 
caught in one of Hikman’s vine-screened 
pits with a bait of young kid some days 
before and had been safely netted and 
dragged forth. Now he sulked in all his 
fearsome war paint in a cage of strong, 
green, jungle wood in the camp of the 
white man. His capture had rid the 
jungle of a terror not only to beasts but 
to man, for Harima had twice made a 
kill inside the limits of the Shan village 
down river. His fall therefore was hailed 
as a blessing by all the Malays. 


Except for the shipment of mouse 
deer which he had not yet procured, 
Hikman now rested content with his 
work. He had the tiger that the Great 
Consolidated Circus in America had 
cabled for a month before—a true, hill- 
bred, fiery jungle cat, not one of the 
mangy, stubbed tigers of the coastal 
plains. True, Harima had tasted the 
flesh of man, yet it was not from failing 
power or skill to kill other forms of life, 
the usual reason for a tiger’s turning 
man-eater. 

\s soon as he could procure his ship- 
ment of mouse deer, Hikman intended 
to leave for the north with his prizes. 
\lready time was pressing. The rainy 
season was almost at hand; also his tiger 
was chafing and growing thin and savage 
in his close confinement. If the big cat 
fell ill or died it meant the loss of five 
thousand dollars or more to Hikman. 
However, the days passed and Flea of 
the Forest, the littlest and least of all 
the jungle creatures, continued to match 
and mock the best of his trapping skill 
as well as that of Migi. In giving Pelan- 
dok and his mate their freedom, it ap- 
peared, he had given hostages to all their 
kind; nimbly they avoided his snares. 

During those days of waiting, Pelan- 
dok and his mate had numerous times 
watched the two men, the white and the 
brown, from near-by coverts as they 
passed along the jungle trails. Since the 
day of their release from the trap, their 
initial fear had been slowly changing to 
wonder and a growing curiosity. Finally 
came the day when they crept one noon- 
time to the very edge of the camp of the 
white man, and watched from the jungle 
side the strange things transpiring there 
and the many animals held in cage. After 
that they came almost daily at their 
midday playtime to spy upon the clear- 
ing, drawn by a growing fascination. It 
was thus one day that they saw a great 
new cage in the center of camp, within 
it a vast, striped form of fear—Harima 
himself, the tyrant of all the river bush. 
They knew then that these men were 
really masters of all the jungle, for in 
Harima’s eyes they read a great fear, 


and, like all the others, he was helpless. 
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THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Founded 1893 Newton, lowa 





WANTED COUNTY DEALER: 
Man with car to demonstrate and service for large 


manufacturer. First class job 
247 Fyr-Fyter Company, 





AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Ockland 








22 YEARS OF 
@ Maytag Gasoline FARM LEADERSHIP 


Multi- Motor intro- 
duced, making Maytag 
the first self-powered 
farm washer. 


Maytag introduced the 
cast-aluminum tub 
washer—the finest tub 
construction known. 
Today only Maytag 
has the one-piece, cast- 
aluminum tub. 


Maytag introduced the 
Gyratator washing 
principle —the fastest, 
gentlest washing ac- 
tion known—embody- 





ing the famous Maytag 
sediment trap. 








Maytag introduced the 
Roller Water Remover | 
—still the finest wringer 
known — with divided 
frame, self-reversing 
drain, over-sized rolls 
and other features. 


Maytags in use on 
farms passed the mil- 
lion mark—more than 
all others combined. 





The world’s finest washer engine 
—built for a woman to operate. 
Electric model Maytags available 


Ask nearest dealer about 
the easy payment plan 






200 Pointers Setters, Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, List Fre« 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, tl. 


Dayton, Ohio. 











m1 AN Aermotor actually costs you less as it supplies 
more gallons of water per year at lower cost per gallon. 


No other windmill offers you the many exclusive features and 
advantages found in the Improved Aermotor. 
No other windmill gives you such complete 
satisfaction. 

lubrication (oil once a year), highest quality 
materials and perfect rust-proofing assures lifetime service. 
If you have electricity, Aermotor Water Systems offer 


improvements and dependable service at 
exceptionally low cost. 


See your dealer or write today. 
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YOU BET, BOB 
ITS DOUBLED 
MY FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND 
IT PAYS ME 
A PROFIT TOO 


A LOT OF 
FUN, JIM! 































SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOUR TRO" 
PHIES! Learn at homein spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 
MOUNT them true to life. IT’S PRO- 
FITABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 

If you 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 3°" 


hunt you can mountCOMMON specimens:Ow!s, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
LEARN TANNIN We aiso teach you to 
tan furs soft and pli- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from all kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 
FREE BOOK Send coupon below for beau- 
tiful free 48-page booklet, 
illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
be a Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 
Get YOUR copy today, No 
cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon, 














4 Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
6907 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

free illustrated book, “How 
to Mount Game”. Also tell me how I may 

Fr learn this fascinating art easily and quickly by 
mail. No obligation. 


















IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 

33 Seventh Ave., Dept. 2, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet, information, 
ete. 
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It was the sixth day after the capture 
of the tiger—the last day Hikman had 
given himself to remain in the jungle 
camp—midday, the hour of jungle peace 
and stillness. Hikman was alone in camp, 
Migi and the remaining boys having 
gone into the bush for a final round of 
his traps before lifting them. Tomorrow 
his prizes in their many cages would be 
transferred by elephant to Malacca for 
shipment. Still only four mouse deer had 
been captured and it looked as if the 
zoological garden in London would have 
to be content with that number. The 
tiger, however, went far to make up for 
Hikman’s disappointment. 

“What a beauty you are, Harima,” 
he remarked, giving the tiger his Ma- 
layan name. “And what a devil!” 

He sat. before the cage of the de- 
stroyer, smoking an after-dinner pipe 
and looking his fill at the six hundred 
pounds of striped villainy that never 
ceased to fascinate him. 

Thud! the balled-up, tawny body 
smashed against the cage bars. as the 
brute caught his direct gaze and strove 
to reach him. The entire cage rocked and 
quivered under the impact, but the bars 
held thru the attack. 

Hikman laughed with a certain relish 
of that tameless ferocity. Not once had 
he ventured near the cage but this exact 
scene had been repeated, followed by a 
frustrated yowl, spitting, clawing. 


PRESENTLY, as was his custom, Hik- 
man lay down for a short sleep until the 
worst of the midday heat was over. From 
years of tropical experience he had ac- 
quired the habit of dropping almost in- 
stantly to sleep for a short period at any 
time of day. Only so had he preserved his 
remarkable immunity to jungle heat and 
fever which prove fatal to so. many 
white men in the Far East. In that 
nerveless release was a secret of accli 
matization that was superior to all medi- 
cal means of prevention. The average 
white man, he had found, worried too 
much, was too nerve-ridden to cope with 
the Equator. 

He slept dreamlessly, yet lightly, like 
a wild animal, the distant sounds of par- 
rots and gibbons exercising a hypnotic 
monotony which lulled and kept his 
slumber unbroken. And then, after near- 
ly an hour’s rest, he found himself sud- | 
denly awake. 

True to long training afield, he did not | 
start up as consciousness flowed back to | 
his brain. Neither did his eyes fly open. 
He lay quite motionless and beneath 
half-closed lids took in the clearing swift- 
ly. The breathless heat, rather than any | 
sound, he decided, was what had awak- | 
ened him. And yet as sleep drained from 
him, he was aware of a gong of alarm | 
that seemed to have been ringing. 

The feeling of uneasiness grew, per- 
vading his every nerve. He recalled that 
his rifle, from long habit, had been placed 
against the tree beside him. All he need- 
ed to do was put out a hand and grasp 
it, yet some ultimate attunement with 
the jungle warned him against making 
the slightest move. 

Instead he opened his eyes a bit wider 
and looked straight into the satanic, 
whiskered visage of Harima! 

The brute stood on a rise of ground at 
the clearing’s edge, a good distance from | 
his cage, and less than twenty feet from | 
Hikman. He had a picture of how the 
great beast had struggled fiercely and | 





Tuer are thrills, chills, and Hallow- 
een whoopee aplenty in Successful Farm- 
ing’s entertainment leaflets and booklets 
listed below. So scare up a few goblins, 
garb the gateposts, and plan an all mis- 
chief-and-fun party for your friends. Use 
these services—and be prepared when your 
guests coax another invitation from you! 


Grown-Up Party Fun. Full of games and 
comical stunts galore, novel fortune-telling 
tricks, charades, and all sorts of fun for 
grown-ups. Also new ideas for announce- 
ments and showers. Try these when your 
crowd meets and it is time to start some- 
thing. See how your popularity will in- 
Ce ge” eee eee . .10e 


Successful Parties. Contains detailed sug- 
gestions for 12 delightful parties, planned 
to call forth lots of oh’s and ah’s from your 
guests! Includes an amusing Corn Party, 
Mad Tea Party, Japanese Lawn Party, and 
many others. Twenty-four pages of full-of- 
fun ideas and new-and-different menus. l(c 


Etiquette for All Occasions. Here are all 
the do’s and don’t’s for cultivating charm- 
ing manners. Tells the right thing to do 
and say on all occasions—your first step 
to personality and poise. 32 pages... . . 10c 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY... 


to begin making Christmas presents for 
your friends. Hand-Made Gift Novelties 
gives directions for easy-to-make gifts. Pil- 
lows, garden-gloves, luncheon sets, knitting 
bags, dressing tables, toy chests, and many 
other clever little gifts that can be made 
with little effort. Price.............- 10e 


How to Make Slip Covers. Easy step-by- 
step directions and easy-to-follow diagrams 
for making slip covers for chairs, sofas, and 
automobile seats. Suggestions for choice of 
appropriate materials.............. 10c 


Social Customs. (No. 4144). Who started 
hat-tipping, hand-shaking, honeymoons? 
Now we learn that the caveman had some- 
thing to do with our present-day habits! 
This interesting leaflet tells you how many 
of our social customs originated. .... 


News About Meat Canning. (No. 4154). 
Modern methods on canning all kinds of 
meat. Written by Ruth Cessna, an author- 
ity on home canning............. te 


Address all orders for services to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2810 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lows 
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craftily, exerting to its limit a power as 
yet untried, until the hasps had yielded 
and the lid of his prison house had 
snapped. Doubly silent then, spurred by 
hate and fury, he had slowly and steal- 
thily crept across the clearing. 

The tiger’s eyes had just left the man, 
drawn by the horrified sputtering of a 
pair of lemurs in a near-by cage. Hikman 
knew that the beast had been creeping 
toward him at the moment he had 
awakened, that, if he had so much as 
stirred, the tiger would have sprung up- 
on him. Now if he remained utterly 
motionless, he might still have a few mo- 
ments’ grace, for in the alien sunlight of 
midday Harima’s high-tension nervous 
system was on edge, his purpose was 
diffused by the slightest sound. 

Moments passed, horrible, blood- 
pounding, while the pale yellow eyes of 
the tiger turned this way and that and 
back to the man as he hesitated, cat- 
like, to cross the patch of bright sunlight 
that lay between. Hikman’s teeth 
showed, his jaws felt ready to break un- 
der the strain. His limbs grew cramped, 
and nerves like hot needles were tattoo- 
ing his back. But the same thing that 
had prompted him to lie still on awak- 
ing told him that he dared not so much 
as move a leg or the tiger would be on 
him like a yellow bolt. 

Had it been an ordinary tiger he would 
have risked all on a sudden loud yell and 
a grab for his rifle. Many a tiger had 
been held at bay by shouting alone. But 
he knew Harima, knew the man-killer’s 
bent. Harima had broken thru the bar- 
rier of awe and fear that separates man 
from the rest of the jungle. The law- 
lessness that had driven him to his first 
human kill was spurring him on now, the 
quenchless thirst of all who drink of hu- 
man blood. For days he had fasted in his 
pride and fury. Only the inborn dalli- 
ance of all the cat kind had held him 
from an immediate death spring. 


Over and over in his mind Hikman 
lived that which must happen within the 
next few seconds. He knew that with a 
single movement he could seize his gun, 
fire as he whirled over, and spring aside. 
Thank heaven, it was an automatic—a 
high-powered weapon loaded with 18o0- 
grain, soft-nosed bullets. He would be 
able to pump three or four bullets in a 
matter of moments, yet he knew that 
unless he made a brain shot the amazing 
vitality of the tiger would carry him 
forward a hundred feet or more with the 
power to slay an ox. 

So he continued to lie as one dead, 
like a mouse feigning death before a cat, 
waiting for some miracle, some possible 
interruption from the jungle round about 
while the sweat of torture started from 
his pores in tiny trickles. Migi and the 

s, he knew, could not be expected yet. 








This Is Service! 


Without cost or obligation to you, 
essful Farming’s insurance adviser 

will make a study of any life or property 
irance problems you may have and 
send you his suggestions by personal let- 
Write him—today—in care of the 
rm and Home Service Bureau, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





























NITRO EXPRE. 


REMINGTON’S HARD-HITTING SHOT SHELLS 
Remember only Remington 


shells have KLEANBORE priming... 
100% NON-CORROSIVE 


3 nd 3 
Won't pit, won't rust your gun 


Remington 


“Nitro Express” shells 
offer you these four ad- 
vantages: 1. Kleanbore 
Priming. 2. Double Wet- 
Proofing.3.Balanced Pat- 
tern. 4. Corrugated Body. 
Remington Arms Co. 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Keep these facts in mind 
when you buy shells for 
a hunting trip or for gen- 
eral use around the farm. 
Insist on Remington 
shells. They are the best 
insurance of long life for 
gun barrels you can buy. 


"6. v5. pat.ort 





APPLE Hy Ss up 
Blood Red and Yellow Delicious, Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free 


| 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. | 


50 TULIPS $1 208s 


colors. Guaranteed to bloom next spring. 50 for $1.00, 


postpaid. BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 


206 F. T., GALESBURG, MICH. 

















Ly MODEL X 


Priced no higher than many 
ordinary mills but... GUARANTEED 
.--%_ TO OUTGRIND ANY OTHER 
an HAMMER MILL IN THE 
SAME POWER CLASS 


The Model X will bring you a complete, rugged, 
modern hammer mill, priced $70 lower than any previous 
Papec model. It has a built-in tramp metal trap to pro- 
tect your stock from nails and wire in their feed. Hammers 
turn on quality ball and roller bearings in a safety steel 
housing. 4-way reversible hammer tips are made of 3-ply 
steel exactly like the most expensive Pape 
Complete with blower, air separator, 2-way bagger and 
two screens. Now is the time to investigate this feed- 
saving mill. Six other models available 
the coupon for full information. 





custom mills 


Fill out and mail 


Be sure to look into the Papec Model X 
Hammer Mill, the biggest bargain in qual- 
ity feed grinders ever offered! It will 
make your feed go further and give you 
better feed for it is guaranteed to grind 


SSSaEEQoaSseeseeeuwwrre ree 
® Papec Machine Co., 7310 N. Main St., 

# Shortsville, N. Y. 

= Please send me full information on Papec Hammer 
s Mills including the new low-priced Model X. 


any dry grain or roughage to any 
desired fineness. It is also guaranteed to 
grind more feed per hour than any other 
hammer mill in the same power class. 
Any farm tractor or auto engine will run 
it. No speed jack needed. Fine for use 


with electric power. 


Name (Prin) 


Address 
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Another Chance for You to 


WIN A GASH P 


TEN PRIZES! 


First, $50.00 Third, $15.00 
Second, $25.00 Fourth, $10.00 


Six Additional Prizes, $5.00 each! 


“WHICH IS THE BEST AD IN THIS 
OCTOBER SUCCESSFUL FARMING?” 


ENTER the October contest today and get your share of the 
fun and cash prizes offered by Successful Farming for the best 
answers to this question. 

Fifty dollars in cash will be awarded by Successful Farming 
for the best letter, $25 for the second best, and there will be 
eight other big cash prizes! 

“Anyone may enter—anyone can win! It’s a contest the entire 
family will enjoy. Make your letter sincere, brief—it’s your own 
ideas that are wanted. T he size of the ad you think is best does 
not matter—your letter about a small ad has just as good a 
chance to win as a letter about a full-page ad in color! 


WINNERS IN THE JULY CONTEST 


The lucky people who won prizes in the July contest are: 
Ist prize, $50, James Danforth, R. 2, Fairmount, IIl.; 2nd, $25, 
R. R. Barlow, R. 2, St. Joseph, Ill.; 3rd, $15, Jeanie Williams, 
Banner, Wyo.; 4th, $10, Lola M. Daniels, Wilmot, S. D.; $5 
each—Mrs. Juanita Cunningham, Middletown, Mo.; Mrs. E. C. 
Sage, Eagle Grove, lowa; Ray W. Rosevear, Beaverton, Mich.; 





by Writing a Letter! 


Mrs. Ted Meulemans, Downing, 


R. 2, Quaker City, Ohio. 


Fugene Pigg, Leeton, Mo.; 
Wis.; Mary A. Johnston, 


Remember that you may enter this contest ev ery month. The 
winners of the August contest will be announced in November 
Successful Farming. Watch for them! Look, too, for the many 
extra helps in the form of leaflets, booklets, and sample $s manu- 
facturers offer you every month in Successful Farming. Write to 
manufacturers for them. Of course you know when you buy 
products advertised in Successful Farming, you are protected by 
the magazine’s— 


GUARANTEE TO YOU 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in the 
advertisement. The complaint, investigation of w hich will be in- 
stituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after the 
advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the mails, 
it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have mentioned 
Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


FIVE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Make your entry short—100 words or less. The advertisement 
about which you write must be in this October, 1936, issue of 
Successful Farming. Write on only one side of paper. 

2. Anyone may enter except employees of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company and their immediate families. 

3. All entries become property of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany. No entries will be returned. Decision of judges will be final. 
In event of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

4. This contest closes October 31, 1936. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight of that date. 

5. Send your entry to Successful Farming, 2210 Meredith Build- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 


ADVERTISED IN OCTOBER SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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More than a minute dragged by—a 
period of untellable length to the man. 
The tiger had now collected his flighty 
faculties and had sunk again to a crouch, 
his attention once more riveted on the 
man. Hikman saw him quiver and stiffen 
thruout, the tail-tip softly lashing. A mo- 
ment and he would spring. But as 
Hikman was almost driven into desper- 
ate and suicidal action, there came an 
interruption twanging the tautened 
nerves of both man and cat, startling the 
former into an involuntary movement 
which caused the breath to leave his 
body for fear he had galvanized the tiger 
into action. 

It was a slight sound, yet imperative 

a sharp, swift drumming from near at 
hand, at the clearing’s edge. Beyond 
doubt, the telegraphic tapping of a 
mouse deer’s hoofs on the ground, for 
at once there came a nervous answer 
from one of the little chevrotains in the 
cages. Thru swiftly opened eyes Hikman 
glimpsed a pair of tiny deer melting into 
the thickets. And in the same breath he 
knew that his one chance had, come! 


THat abrupt sound had once more 
broken Harima’s fixity of purpose, up- 
setting the dramatic situation at the 
moment of crisis. The tiger lifted his 
head and stood up to glare, his jaw drop- 
ping in a soundless snarl, his tense mus- 
cles relaxed. His shallow cat brain was 
capable of but one focalization at a time. 
Hikman knew that the beast would nev- 
er charge until his nerves had quieted 
from the interruption of the mouse deer. 
Before Harima could sink to a crouch 
again, the man had gone to his knees in 
a swift, soundless movement and was 
firing upward as rapidly as he could 
pull the trigger. In mid-leap the great 
tawny body of the killer seemed to 
crumple; then it landed grotesquely 
asprawl, the saber claws just falling 
short as Hikman flung himself aside. 
Harima’s fierce head was shattered by 
the bullets, tho he kicked and thrashed 
convulsively for moments until a final 
shot exacted the penalty for the two 
Malay villagers he had wantonly slain. 
When all was quiet once more in the 
clearing, Hikman sat down on a box and 
found that he was trembling all over— 
trembling so that he scattered tobacco 
on the ground as he attempted to fill 
his pipe. Thru his mind a train of grim 
fnalities was burning. Where would he 
be, had it not been for that crucial sig- 
naling of the mouse deer pair? He re- 
called the many native tales that were 
told of Pelandok and his beneficent do- 
ngs with a prayerful feeling of awe... 
nd of that other day when he had been 
inspired to release the mouse deer pair. 
Hikman was neither peet nor mystic, 
yet he had a queer conviction that by 
his act he had invoked protection from 
the equivocal gods of jungle affairs, ob- 
jectihed this day at least in the mouse 
deer tolk. His debt had been repaid:with 
ntold interest. Presently he rose, 
moved over to the mouse deer cages, and 
opened each tiny door to freedom. 
\ long time thereafter he sat smoking 
iusing. Sat till the afternoon had 
waned and deep in the jungle the #e-te- 
coh, shy Malayan “‘bird-of-the-two-twi- 
ghts,”’ sounded its vesper song. For 
weeks he had not heard that rarest of all 
jungle sounds, and it seemed given him 
tonight in grave approval—the voice of 
ature proclaiming that all was well. 











HALF & HALF MAKES 
SWELL-SMOKE! 














Reach new heights of pipe-pleasure 
with Half & Half. Cool as a bill for 
last year’s taxes. Sweet as the proof 
you don’t owe a dime. Fragrant, 
full-bodied tobacco that won’t bite 
the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. 
Tastes good. Your password to 


pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALF «= HALE 
The Safe Pipe -Trbacce 





FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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We HAVE had trouble with unusually 
large rats pulling out of the traps set 
around the place. By driving three lath 
nails thru the trap from the bottom up 
(as shown in Illustration 1), I have elim- 
inated the trouble. When the rodents at- 
tempt to pull out of the nailed trap they 
cut themselves badly, causing almost 
instant death.—P. J. R., Pa. 


I made a very satisfactory hog scrap- 
er from the blade of a broken scythe. It 
saves time because it covers so much 
space and also enables me to keep my 
hands out of the steam. I made two cuts 
14 inches apart thru the blade of the 
scythe to the rib. At both ends of the 
cuts I removed all the metal except six 
inches of the rib. These six-inch exten- 
sions were easily bent without heating to 
form the scraper handles and were 
rounded off with a file-—F. R., Iowa. 


Good screwdriver bits can be made 
from broken bits or drills. We cut a 
broken bit (half in two) with a chisel and 
file a bevel on the end. This makes a very 
satisfactory tool.—R. H. 


We weatherproofed a sliding barn door 
by tacking a strip of 10-inch canvas belt- 
ing along the top above the track. It 
made the interior of the building much 
warmer than before it was applied, and 
lasted a long time.—A. G. B., Minn. 


Small holes which have developed in 
water pails or similar, open-top, metal 
containers may be effectively repaired by 
means of small rivets of copper or iron of 
the kind generally available about the 
farm shop. Enlarge the hole sufficiently 
to take a rivet of any available size. It is 
then possible to use a rivet in the en- 
larged hole with or without a washer. 
The repair will, of course, withstand heat 
and is recommended for use on such con- 
tainers as cannot readily be soldered or 
when proper soldering materials are not 
available to the mender.—P. A. S., Ia. 
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HOLE DRILLED 
THROUGH POST 
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Using the setup shown in Illustration 
2, I have made very satisfactory corner 
post braces with old cultivator discs and 
rods. Such braces can neither pull out nor 
settle if the earth is tamped firmly.— 


H. P. K., Kans. 


To brighten kitchen linoleum use two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia in the water 
from which the mop is wrung. This works 
wonderfully well.—A. P., Pa. 


An old car speedometer fixed solid in 
the granary makes a very handy and 
cheap counting machine for keeping 
count of baskets or sacks of grain. Use 
a speedometer on which the numbers 


are set by hand.—C. B., S. Dak. 


When the fleas became thick in my 
barn last fall I thoroly cleaned the floors 
down to the solid ground. Then a coat of 
whitewash was applied to the walls as 
high as I could reach. Afterward the 
floors were sprinkled with dampened 
stock salt. The pests were gone in a 
short time.—C. M., Ind. 


We use the flame on the oil stove to 
singe young fries. It is handy, clean, and 
the heat is even.—R. L. P., Nebr. 


A large, smooth piece of wallboard 
given several coats of blackboard paint 
and tacked at a convenient height makes 
a nice blackboard for children and is very 
inexpensive.—Mrs. L. S., Iowa. 


When working a horse faster and more 
headstrong than the others, I control 
him easily by use of a couple of 18-inch 
straps, with a ring in one end of each 
strap and a snap in the other. I snap 
these straps to the headband and run 
them down thru the bit ring, then snap 
the lines to the strap rings. In this way 
the bit pulls up instead of back against 
the mouth, making the horse much easi- 
er to hold. I like this device better than 
the wire or curb bit.—W. I. L., Kans. 


Our problem was to construct a gate 
which could be opened without getting 
out of car or truck. The “Run-Over 
Gate’”’ shown in Illustration 3, is the re- 
sult. When the bumpers of the car touch 
the gate, it is pushed down and the car 
may be run over it slowly. As the rear 
tires leave the gate, the weights pull it 
back into place, and the hinges (merely 
bars securely fastened to the gate and 
run into holes bored in the gateposts) 
steady the bottom. Thus the ““Run-Over 
Gate” may be approached and opened 
from either side.—C. E. H. 


The lids of quart fruit jars are nailed 
to the ceiling of our workshop or under 
shelves. Then washers and screws can 
be placed in the jars and the jars 
screwed to the lids. Thus we can always 
see what is on hand without searching 
for it.—L. G., Iowa. 


When we dug our well this spring, we 
curbed it with old gasoline barrels which 
we bought at 10 cents each. The tops 
and bottoms were cut out and the bar- 
rels bolted together with scrap iron. In 
our neighborhood such a curbing will 
outlast wooden curbings many times.— 


C. L. C., Minn. 


When washing the children’s winter 
gloves, I slip a clothespin in each finger 
and thumb before drying and push them 
down to the desired length of the finger. 
When dry, they just fit the child’s hand, 
and we are not troubled with long and 
narrow fingers in the shrinkable, knitted 
gloves.—Mrs. J. J. R., Ohio. 


It is a simple matter to keep nickel 
trimmings and work shining with little 
trouble and without scratching. Procure 
a good grade of ordinary lump laundry 
starch. Take a portion of this, moisten 
with water, and reduce to a heavy cream 
paste. Spread upon the nickel work ané 
allow to dry. Then rub off, polishing 
lightly with a soft cloth.—F. $., N. Dak 
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Oven that “Floats in Flame”’ 


ze winners at Expositions and Fairs 
untry over praise Kalamazoo 
Quali ty, and “‘the oven that floats in 
flame Read about this wonderful 
enin NEWcatalog. Mrs. V.S. Hanft, 
lowa Champion, won 222 
ind Prizes with this oven. — 
Dora Conger of An- ‘ 
Indiana, has won 
100 Ribbons and 
vith her Kalamazoo, 




















Mother always said | [> 
would be a good cook 

if | got a Kalamazoo. |= 
She had one for over & 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Wood Ranges 


for NEW, FREE FACTORY CATALOG 


Because You Will Make Big Savings at FACTORY PRICES 


New Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces 
Mail coupon for the bigger, more colorful 
Kalamazoo FREE Catalog—just out. Get 
FACTORY PRICES for New Coal and 
Wood Heaters, Oil Ranges, New Porcelain 
Enamel Coal and Wood Ranges, New 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges, 
New Gas Stoves, Furnaces. Nearly 200 
Styles and Sizes. 


New Colors—New Features 
New color combinations, new features 
such as Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch 
Lids, Enameled Ovens. See the famous 
“oven that floats in flame.”. Read what 
national and state Cooking Champions say 
about this great oven. 


Cash or Easy Terms — 

18c a Day — Year to Pay 
Shop at the FACTORY. This catalog has 
more Bargains than in 20 big stores. Cash or 
easy terms—Terms as little as 18c a day for 
stoves— Year to pay. 
30 DaysTrial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
30 Days Trial in your home to prove Kala- 
mazoo Quality—24-hour shipments—Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 9296 te site 
ormoney back. FREE Fire Pot 
furnace plans. 


Circulating Heaters af F a iii 
) Circulating Heaters 


20-inch 
door 
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Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 
Kalamazoo has been in business more than 
¥y% of a century. Over 1,000,000 satisfied 
Kalamazoo customers. “I have used a 
Kalamazoo for more than 30 years. It is a 
good range still,” says Mrs. Daisy Wagner, 
Bradford, Penn. “Saved $70,’ says Mrs. 
C. G. Dillenback, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
“Used a Kalamazoo 24 years. Wouldn't 
trade it for a new one of any other make,” 
says Mrs. S. Thomas, Overton, Nev. 

How to Tell Stove Quality 
Don’t select a new stove anywhere until 
you see the new Kalamazoo charts that tell 
you how to judge stove quality. FREE 
with Catalog. Mail coupon now—get your 
copy of the nation’s stove and furnace 
guide book. Get FACTORY PRICES. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 

21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, Ohio; Reading, 
Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


Mfrs 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


Dear Sirs: Please send me 
your FREE CATALOG, 
Check articles in which 
you are interested. 


Coal and Wood Ranges 

Coal and Wood Heaters 

Combination Coal, Wood 

and Gas Ranges 

GasRanges() Oil RangesC) Furnaces (] 


Name 
Print name plainly 


Address 


City 














Smoke to Your Throat’s Content 


Many smokers have chosen Lucky Strikes simply 
because they taste better. Then as the days go by 
they sense that Luckies make smoother going for 
their throats—that they are a Light Smoke. Cer- 
tain acids and other heavy, harsh irritants natu- 
rally present in all tobacco are removed by the 
famous process—“It’s Toasted.” Only Luckies are 
“Toasted.” Smoke Luckies to your throat’s content. 
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OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO — ITS TOASTED 





